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THE RELIGION OF LOWELL’S POEMS. 


BY REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 


THERE are certain superficial thinkers who are continually 
telling us, over and over again, that our time is a material- 
istic one. The “age of faith,” they say, is behind us. 
Scientific criticism, agnosticism, sceptical inquiry, material- 
ism, the commercial spirit and the greed of gain — these, 
they assert, are the dominant characteristics of the modern 
world. 

Even without the aid of the poets, these pessimistic wails 
might very easily be shown to be without any adequate 
warrant. For never before in the history of the world has 
so much time and thought and labor and money been 
devoted to the higher sides of human life. But perhaps the 
poets show the readiest way of proving how utterly un- 
founded are all such charges. Begin with Homer, and trace 
down the stream of human civilization. Note the character- 
istics of the singers and the burdens of the songs that have 
voiced the tendencies and aspirations of each particular age. 
Wars, loves, tales of adventure, satires, and frequently of a 
texture too gross for common reading —is not here the sub- 
stance of almost all? Milton, with his great Protestant 
epic, stands almost alone as a religious poet. I do not forget 
Dante, but he is conspicuous as a great exception. The 
age of Queen Anne was a dead level of poetic fashion and 
convention. 

Now the poets are the ones, above almost all others, who 
reveal the secret of their time. And this so-called material- 
istic age, as it has found expression in its poetry, is the most 
Copyrighted 1894, by the Arena Publishing Co. 70u 
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grandly spiritual and religious that the world has ever scen. 
Tennyson, Browning, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 
Whitman —all of them, in every fibre of their being, are on 
fire with spiritual feeling and aspiration. The great prob- 
lems of God, man, destiny — these are the soul and sub- 
stance of their song. Religious are they, but with no 
backward look. It is not only the God of yesterday, but of 
to-day and to-morrow, in whom they trust. It is indeed 
significant that these men, the seers and prophets of the 
time, are all liberals. There is not an “orthodox” man 
among the». They are singing birds that herald the dawn 
of the new day. Intensely religious are they, but not as 
those wi... how to the altars of the dead gods oi the past. 
Out of their iiving inspiration they are kindling the fires 
that shall flame on the altars of “the living God” who cries, 
«Speak unto the children of Israel that they go forward!” 

In treating of the religion of Lowell’s poems, I shall take 
the liberty, by way of preface, of noting a few hints as they 
are given us in his * Letters,” recently edited and published 
under the direction of his personal friend, Mr. Charles Eliot 
Norton. Lowell was, by nature, extremely reticent concern- 
ing what he regarded as the purely personal and therefore 
sacred sides of life. He was intensely disgusted by what he 
regarded as the keyhole-peeping style of biography. Cer- 
tain things were “none of your busine ~ And I think 
it a most excellent principle to regard. Su.2e One was once 
asked, “ What is your religion?” He replied, “It is the 
religion of all sensible men”; and when asked what that was, 
he said, ** No sensible man ever tells.” That Mr. Lowell did 
not make his personal religious feelings and convictions a 
frequent topic of conversation is plain. For Mr. Francis H. 
Underwood, in his little book, “The Poet and the Man,” 
says that. after an acquaintance of thirty years, he did not 
feel himself competent to speak with any authority on the 
subject. And if, in any of his letters, there were any remark- 
able self-revealings, such ones have not been selected for 
publication. The editor has faithfully regarded what he 
knew would have been the strong and abiding wish of his 
friend. 

But, as there was nothing to conceal, we may expect to 
find significant outcroppings which indicate the nature of 
the basal formations that underlay the surface of his life. A 
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few of these, then, we will briefly note. In doing this I 
shall follow no special order, but let them appear naturally 
as they might have done to any personal acquaintance. 

Like many young men, he considers several professions as 
possibilities, and among these the ministry. But he says, 
«No man ought to be a minister who has not a special call- 
ing.” By that, he explains that he means “ an inward one.” 
In his youth he does not think much of the estabiished 
church in England, chiefly because of its interference with 
personal freedom. In 1839, satirizing the religious conceit 
and exclusiveness he sees about him, he writes — 


What is religion ? °’Tis to-go 
To church one day in seven, 
And .hink that we, of all men, know 
The only way to heaven. 


And then he speaks of one “ who in a spirit of love and won- 
der offereth up acceptable offerings in the temple of nature,” 
and thinks that he, of the two, walks with God. 

In the same year he declares against the substantial or 
eternal nature of error: — 


Error is not forever; hope for right. 
Darkness is not the opposite of light, 
But only absence — day will follow night. 


In another letter of this year, he incidentally discusses “in- 
spiration”; doubts if the prophets were inspired, or only 
enthusiasts, longing after ideal truth. He does not seem 
sure of the inspiration of Jesus, even. 

In 1842, in an argument on spiritual matters, he declares 
that he is often “dimly aware of the presence of spirits.” 
He says: “I never before so clearly felt the spirit of God in 
me and around me. The whole air seemed to me full of 
God.” 

Speaking of his “ Prometheus,” he says, “I have made it 
radical, and I believe that no poet in this age can write much 
that is good unless he give himself up to this tendency.” 

In 1844, he writes: “ The older I grow, the less am I 
affected by the outward forms and observances of religion, 
and the more confidingness and affection do I feel towards 
God. . . . It is therefore no idle form when I tell you to 
lean on God.” Discussing the course of history, whatever 
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may be true of the external motives of life, he says, “In the 
internal you will find a steady progress.” 

In 1845 he thinks “Christ has declared war against the 
Christianity of the world and it must go down.” The church 
seems to him “ That great bulwark of practical paganism.” 

In 1846 he writes: “The cathedral-and-surplice mania is 
the natural reaction from the old slam-seat meeting houses 
and the puritanical creed. .. . If men have not enough of 
spirituality to find an inward beauty in religion, they will 
begin to bedizen her exterior.” 

He says, in 1849, « The name of God is written all over 
the world in little phenomena that occur under our eyes 
every moment’; and he speaks of those who cannot trans- 
late these hieroglyphics into the vernacular. 

As to the breadth of his religious sympathy, take this stanza 
from a poetical letter: — 


The prayers of Christian, Turk and Jew 
Have one sound up there in the blue, 
And one smell all their incense, too. 


In 1855 he is giving some lectures in the near west. To 
show among what kind of people he then felt at home, I 
quote the following: “He knew many artists whom I also 
knew” i.e., the man with whom he was stopping. ‘“ More- 
over he was a Unitarian, so we got along nicely.” 

Refering to Buckle’s book, in 1858, he goes on to say, “It 
seems to me that the bane of our country is a profession of 
faith either with no basis of real belief, or with no proper 
examination of the grounds on which the creed is supposed 
to rest.” 

He writes, in 1866, « The flowering of the buttercups is 
always a great, and, I may truly say, a religious event in my 
year.” 

As to whether good is to be found by reaction, he ex- 
presses his opinion in 1868, in these words: “ You know 
that there is a very considerable party in the world, headed 
by the pope — that pagan full of pride —-who would cure 
all our ills by simply putting the world back.” 

The finest, wittiest, profoundest thing he has said in all 
his letters, I think, is this from a letter written in 1869: 
“T take great comfort in God. I think He is considerably 
amused with us sometimes, but that He likes us, on the 
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whole, and would not let us get at the match-box so care- 
lessly as He does, unless He knew that the frame of His 
universe was fireproof. How many times have I not seen 
the fire engines of church and state clanging and lumbering 
along to put out —a false alarm! And when the heavens 
are cloudy what a glare can be cast by a burning shanty !” 

To a friend in 1875 he writes: “ You ask me if I am an 
Episcopalian. No, though I prefer the service of the Church 
of England, and attend it from time to time.” A year later, 
he writes: “I don’t meddle with what my friends believe or 
reject, any more than I ask whether they are rich or poor. I 
love them. I sometimes think they will smile (as Dante 
makes St. Gregory) when they open their eyes in the other 
world.” 

In 1882, he says, “« Death seems less solemn than he used, 
now that we have seen him so often look at the number on 
our own door, as he was on his way to knock at a neighbor’s.” 

One of his last and most significant references to religious 
matters is in 1890, apropos of Cardinal Newman: “ Your 
latest sensation is Newman’s death. A beautiful old man, as 
I remember him, but surely a futile life if ever there was 
one, trying to make a past unreality supply the place of a 
present one that was becoming past, and forgetting that God 
is always ‘ J am,’ never ‘ I was.’” 

So much for the letters. The Lowell we find in them is 
a man who trusts God, and who—in spite of his weak- 
nesses and follies — believes in man. He is in no haste to 
die, but has no fear of death when it comes. He is broadly 
liberal in his thought, though, having been trained in the 
intuitional school and being essentially a poet and literary 
man, he has no love for scientific studies. 

Let us turn now to his poems. I shall here follow sub- 
stantially the same unmethodical method as I have with the 
letters. I shall let him speak for himself, with only so much 
of connection and comment as may seem to be needed to 
make all clear. He was no theologian; so I shall not at- 
tempt to separate any treatment of doctrines, or even set 
them in any logical order. His religion was all of one piece; 
and its warp and woof were honor, truth, and the service of 
God through the service of man. He has two poems with 
the same title. In one he shows us where to look for God; 
in the other, the kind of service Got yishes at our hands: — 
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A PARABLE. 


Worn and footsore was the Prophet, 
When he gained the holy hill; 

‘¢ God has left the earth,’ he murmured, 
‘¢ Here His presence lingers still. 


‘¢ God of all the olden prophets, 
Wilt Thou speak with men no more ? 
Have I not as truly served Thee 
As Thy chosen ones of yore ? 
‘¢ Hear me, guider of my fathers, 
Lo! a humble heart is mine; 
By Thy mercy I beseech Thee 
Grant Thy servant but a sign! ” 
Bowing then his head, he listened 
For an answer to his prayer; 
No loud burst of thunder followed, 
Not a murmur stirred the air : 


But the tuft of moss before him 
Opened while he waited yet, 

And, from out the rock’s hard bosom, 
Sprang a tender violet. 


‘¢God! I thank Thee,” said the Prophet ; 
‘‘ Hard of heart and blind was I, 
Looking to the holy mountain 
For the gift of prophecy. 


‘¢ Still Thou speakest with Thy children 
Freely as in eld sublime ; 
Humbleness and love and patience 
Still give empire over time. 


‘¢ Had I trusted in my nature, 
And had faith in lowly things, 

Thou Thyself wouldst then have sought me 
And set free my spirit’s wings. 


«¢‘ But I looked for signs and wonders, 
That o’er men should give me sway ; 
Thirsting to be more than mortal, 
I was even less than clay. 


‘¢ Ere I entered on my journey, 
As I girt my loins to start, 

Ran to me my little daughter, 
The belovéd of my heart ;— 
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‘Tn her hand she held a flower, 
Like to this as like may be, 
Which, beside my very threshold, 
She had plucked and brought to me! ” 


A PARABLE. 


Said Christ our Lord, ‘‘I will go and see 

How the men, my brethren, believe in me.”’ 

He passed not again through the gate of birth, 
But made himself known to the children of earth 


Then said the chief priests, and rulers, and kings, 
‘‘ Behold, now, the Giver of all good things ; 

Go to, let us welcome with pomp and state 

Him who alone is mighty and great.” 


With carpets of gold the ground they spread 
Wherever the Son of man should tread, 

And in palace chambers lofty and rare 

They lodged him, and served him with kingly fare. 


Great organs surged through arches dim 
Their jubilant floods in praise of him; 

And in church and palace and judgment hall, 
He saw his image high over all. 


But still, wherever his steps they led, 

The Lord in sorrow bent down his head, 
And from under the heavy foundation stones, 
The Son of Mary heard bitter groans. 


And in church and palace and judgment hall, 
He marked great fissures that rent the wall, 
And opened wider and yet more wide 

As the living foundation heaved and sighed. 


‘‘ Have ye founded your thrones and altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men ? 

And think ye that building shall endure, 

Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor? 


‘¢ With gates of silver and bars of gold 

Ye have fenced my sheep from their Father’s fold; 
I have heard the dropping of their tears 

In heaven these eighteen hundred years.”’ 


‘“¢O Lord and Master, not ours the guilt, 
We build but as our fathers built; 
Behold thine images, how they stand, 
Sovereign and sole, through all our land. 
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‘¢ Our task is hard — with sword and flame 
To hold thine earth forever the same, 

And with sharp crooks of steel to keep 
Still, as thou leftest them, thy sheep.”’ 


Then Christ sought out an artisan, 

A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 
And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 


These set he in the midst of them, 

And as they drew back their garment hem, 
For fear of defilement, ‘* Lo, here,’’ said he, 
‘¢ The images ye have made of me! ”’ 


We noted in his letters that he did not believe in evil, in 
the ordinary theological sense. So in “* Prometheus,” — 
Evil its errand hath, as well as good; 
and later in the same poem : — 
Eyil springs up and flowers and bears no seed, 
And feeds the green earth with its swift decay, 
Leaving it richer for the growth in truth; 
But good, once put in action or in thought, 
Like a strong oak, doth from its boughs shed down 
The ripe germs of a forest. 
This, to my mind is not only truer but grander and far more 
hopeful than the despairing words which Shakespeare puts 
into the mouth of Antony as he laments the dead Cesar, — 


‘¢ The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interréd with their bones.”’ 


Though, I take it, this may not have been Shakespeare’s per- 
sonal belief: it is put in Antony’s mouth for dramatic effect 
ut the time. ; 

Lowell’s great belief that God was not the Father of a 
chosen people only, but of all men, finds fine expression in 
the opening lines of “ Rheecus.” 


God sends His teachers unto every age, 

To every clime and every race of men, 

With revelations fitted to their growth 

And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of truth 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race: 

Therefore each form of worship that hath swayed 
The life of man, and given it to grasp 

The master-key of knowledge, reverence, 

Infolds some germs of goodness and of right; 
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Else never had the eager soul, which loathes 
The slothful down of pampered ignorance, 
Found in it even a moment’s fitful rest. 


The most magnificent challenge to be faithful for the sake 
of God, of man, of truth, which poet ever uttered is the 
bugle-call of « The Present Crisis ”: — 


When a deed is done for freedom, through the broad eartb’s aching 
breast : 

tuns a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from east to west, 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels the soul within him climb 

To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy sublime 

Of a century bursts full-blossomed on the thorny stem of time. 


Through the walls of hut and palace shoots the instantaneous throe, 

When the travail of the ages wrings earth’s systems to and fro; 

At the birth of each new era, with a recognizing start, 

Nation wildly looks at nation, standing with mute lips apart, 

And glad truth’s yet mightier man-child leaps beneath the future’s 
heart. 


So the evil’s triumph sendeth, with a terror and a chill, 

Under continent to continent, the sense of coming ill, 

And the slave, where’er lhe cowers, feels his sympathies with God 
In hot tear-drops ebbing earthward, to be drunk up by the sod, 
Till a corspe crawls round unburied, delving in the nobler clod. 


For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears’along, 

Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right or wrong; 
Whether conscious or unconscious, yet humanity’s vast frame 
Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the gush of joy or shame; 
In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal claim. 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom or 
blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand and the sheep upon the right; 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that darkness and that light. 


'Tast thou chosen, O my people, on whose party thou shalt stand, 
ttre the doom from its worn sandals shakes the dust against our land? 
Though the cause of evil. prosper, yet ’tis truth alone is strong, 

And, albeit she wander outcast now, I see around her throng 
Troops of beautiful, tall angels, to enshield her from all'‘wrong. 


Backward look across the ages and the beacon-moments see, 

That, like peaks of some sunk continent, jut through oblivion’s sea; 

Not an ear in court or market for the low, foreboding cry 

Of those crises, God’s stern winnowers, from whose feet earth’s chaff 
must fly; 

Never shows the choice momentous till the judgment hath passed by. 
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Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt old systems and the word; 
Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne, — 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His own. 


We see dimly in the present what is small and what is great, 

Slow of faith how weak an arm may turn the iron helm of fate, 

But the soul is stiil oracular; amid the market’s din, ; 

List the ominous stern whisper from the Delphic cave within, — 

‘¢ They enslave their children’s children who make compromise with 
sin.” 


Slavery, the, earth-born cyclops, fellest of the giant brood, 

Sons of brutish force and darkness, who have drenched the earth 
with blood, 

Famished in his self-made desert, blinded by our purer day, 

Gropes in yet unblasted regions for his miserable prey; 

Shall we guide his gory fingers where our helpless children play ? 


Then to side with truth is noble when we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous to be just; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith they. had denied. 


Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes,—they were souls that stood 
alone, . 

While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious stone, 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden beam incline 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith divine, 

By one man’s plain truth to manhood and to God’s supreme design. 


By the light of burning heretics Christ’s bleeding feet I track, 

Toiling up new Calvaries ever with the cross that turns not back, 

And these mounts of anguish number how each generation learned 

One new word of that grand Credo which in prophet-hearts hath 
burned 

Since the first man stood God-conquered with his face to heaven 
upturned. 


For humanity sweeps onward : where to-day the martyr stands, 
On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hands; 

Far in front the cross stands ready and the crackling fagots burn, 
While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into history’s golden urn. 


Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle slaves 

Of a legendary virtue carved upon our fathers’ graves. 

Worshippers of light ancestral make the present light a crime; 

Was the Mayflower launched by cowards, steered by men behind 
their time ? 

Turn those tracks toward past or future, that make Plymouth Rock 
sublime ? 
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They were men of present valor, stalwart old iconoclasts, 

Unconvinced by axe or gibbet that all virtue was the past’s; 

But we make their truth our falsehood, thinking that hath made us 
free, 

Hoarding it in mouldy parchments, while our tender spirits flee 

The rude grasp of that great impulse which drove them across the 
sea. 


They have rights who dare maintain them; we are traitors to our 
sires, 

Smothering in their holy ashes freedom’s new-lit altar fires; 

Shall we make their creed our jailer? Shall we in our haste to slay, 

From the tombs of the old prophets steal the funeral lamps away 

To light up the martyr fagots round the prophets of to-day ? 


New occasions teach new duties; time makes ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still‘:and onward, who would keep abreast of 
truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves must Prilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly through the desperate winter 
sea, 


Nor attempt the future’s portal with the past’s blood-rusted key. 


In his “Eulogy on the Déath of Dr. Channing” he 
sings the same great note of trust in the eternal triumph of 
truth, even through and over death itself. 

“ The Vision of Sir Launfal” is ore of the loveliest poems 
and at the same time one of the mightiest sermons ever 
written. The Holy Grail was the legendary cup from which 
Jesus was supposed to have drunk at the last supper. One 
tradition tells that Joseph of Arimathea brought it to Eng- 
land. But, as the times grew corrupt, it disappeared, and 
could be found again only by one who was perfectly pure in 
heart. In the stories of Arthur’s Knights of the Round 
Table, the search for it was a favorite quest. You see, then, 
how easily it lends itself to allegory. To find the Holy 
Grail became the symbol of discovering the secret of the true, 
the divine life. 

Lowell treats this in a fashion wholly his own, and with 
most rare poetic power and beauty. The poem is in two 
parts. The knight goes forth in the glory of summer. As 
he leaves his castle, a leper asks alms. The proud knight 
tosses him a piece of gold in scorn, and goes on his way. 
But in that temper his quest is fruitless. The second part is 
a winter scene. Sir Launfal is returning, old and decrepit, 
only to find another in possession of his earldom. He is a 
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sadder, wiser, humbler man. The same leper asks an alms 
again. Now he shares with him his poverty: — 
He paried in twain his single crust, 
He broke the ice on the streamlet’s brink, 
And gave the leper to eat and drink. 
*T was a mouldy crust of coarse brown bread, 
*T was water out of a wooden bowl — 
Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 
And ’twas red wine he drank with his thirsty soul. 


Then the poem goes on: — 


As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, , 

A light shone round about the place; 

The leper no longer crouched at his side, 

But stood before him glorified, 

Shining and tall and fair and straight 

As the pillar that stood by the beautiful gate, — 
Himself the Gate whereby men can 

Enter the temple of God in man. 

His words were shed softer than leaves from the pine, 
And they fell on Sir Launfal as snows on the brine, 
That mingle their softness and quiet in one 
With the shaggy unrest they float down upon; 
And the voice that was calmer than silence said: 
‘¢ Lo it is I, be not afraid! 

In many climes without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 
Behold, it is here —this cup which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 

This crust is my body broken for thee, 

This water His blood that died on the tree; 

The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 

Not what we give, but what we share — 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three — 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.”’ 


But we must not leave the poem without also hearing 
ome of its opening lines : — 


Not only around our infancy 

Doth heaven with all its splendors lie; 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not. 


* Over our manhood bend the skies; 
Against our fallen and traitor lives 
The great winds utter prophecies; 
With our faint hearts the mountain strives; 
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Its arms outstretched, the druid wood 
Waits with its benedicite; 

And to our age’s drowsy blood 
Still shouts the inspiring sea. 


Earth gets its price for what earth gives us; 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 

The priest has his fee who comes and shrives us, 
We bargain for the graves we lie in; 

At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 

Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking; 
Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

*Tis only God may be had for the asking; 

No price is set on the lavish summer; 

June may be had by the poorest comer. 


The * Biglow Papers” are all one glow of the religion 
which consists in the service of humanity; and rich with a 
fund of wit and pathos hard to match in the works of any 
other man. But there is no space for quotations. 

In * The Parting of the Ways” he brings out the great, 


fine truth that he who turns away from beauty to follow 
duty finds, at the last, that duty herself is the divinest em- 
bodiment of ideal beauty. 

But the great poem, in which he deliberately gives us 
his clearest and strongest thought on religious matters, is 
«The Cathedral.” Let us note some of its more special 
utterances : — 


Science was faith once; faith were science now, 
Would she but lay her bow and arrows by 
And arm her with the weapons of the time. 
Nothing that keeps thought out is safe from thought. 
For there’s no virgin-fort but self-respect, 
And truth defensive hath lost hold on God. 
Shall we treat Him as if He were a child 
That knew not His own purpose ? nor dare trust 
The Rock of Ages to their chemic tests, 
Lest some day the all-sustaining base divine 
Should fail from under us, dissolved in gas ? 

* * * * * 
Each age must worship its own thought of God, 
More or less earthy, clarifying still 
With subsidence continuous of the dregs; 
Nor saint nor sage could fix immutably 
The fluent image of the unstable Best, 
Still changing in their very hands that wrought; 
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To-day’s eternal truth to-morrow proved 
Frail as frost landscapes on a window pane. 


* * * * * 
Man cannot be God’s outlaw if he would, 
Nor so abscond him in the caves of sense 
But nature still shall search some crevice out 
With messages of splendor from that Source 
Which, dive he, soar he, baffles still and lures. 
This life were brutish did we not sometimes 
Have intimation clear of wider scope, 
Hints of occasion infinite, to keep 
The soul alert with noble discontent 
And onward yearnings of unstilled desire; 
Fruitless, except we now and then divined 
A mystery of Purpose. gleaming through 
The secular confusions of the world, 
Whose will we darkly accomplish, doing ours. 

* * * * * 
I, that still pray at morning and at eve, 

* * * * * 
Thrice in my life perhaps have truly prayed, 
Thrice, stirred below my conscious self, have felt 
That perfect disenthralment which is God; 
Nor know I which to hold worst enemy, — 
Him who on speculation’s windy waste 
Would turn me loose, stripped of the raiment warm 
By faith contrived against our nakedness, 
Or him who, cruel-kind, would fain obscure, 
With painted saints and paraphrase of God, 
The soul’s east window of divine surprise. 


Where others worship I but look and long; 

For, though not recreant to my fathers’ faith, 

Its forms to me are weariness, and most 

That drony vacuum of compulsory prayer, 

Still pumping phrases for the Ineffable, 

Though all the valves of memory gasp and wheeze. 
Words that have drawn transcendent meanings up 
From the best passion of all bygone time, 

Steeped through with tears of triumph and remorse, 
Sweet with all sainthood, cleansed in martyr-fires, 
Can they, so consecrate and so inspired, 

By repetition wane to vexing wind ? 

Alas! we cannot draw habitual breath 

In the thin air of life’s supremer heights, 

We cannot make each meal a sacrament, 

Nor with our tailors be disbodied souls — 

We men, too conscious of earth’s comedy, 

Who see two sides, with our posed selves debate, 
And only for great stakes can be sublime! 
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Let us be thankful when, as I do here, 

We can read Bethel on a pile of stones, 

And, seeing where God has been, trust in Him. 
* * * * * 


Perhaps the deeper faith that is to come 
Will see God rather in the strenuous doubt, 
Than in the creed held as an infant’s hand 
Holds purposeiess whatso is placed therein. 
Say it is drift, not progress, none the less, 
With the old sextant of the fathers’ creed, 
We shape our courses by new risen stars, 
And, still lip-loyal to what once was truth, 
Smuggle new meanings under ancient names, 
Unconscious perverts of the Jesuit, time. 

* * * * + 


Whilere, men burnt men for a doubtful point, 
As if the mind were quenchable with fire, 
And faith danced round them with her war-paint on, 
Devoutly savage as an Iroquois; 
Now Calvin and Servetus at one board 
Snuff in grave sympathy a milder roast, 
And o’er their claret settle Comte unread. 
*% * * * * 


The miracles fade out of history, 
But faith and wonder and the primal earth 
Are born into the world with every child. 


* * * * * 


His holy places may not be of stone, 
Nor made with hands, yet fairer far than au 
By artist feigned or pious ardor reared, 

Fit allars for who guards inviolate 

God’s chosen seat, the sacred form of man. 
Doubtless his church will be no hospital 
For superannuate forms and mumping shams, 
No parlor where men issue policies 

Of life assurance on the Eternal Mind, 

Nor his religion but an ambulance 

To fetch life’s wounded and malingerers in, 
Scorned by the strong; yet he, unconscious heir 
To the influence sweet of Athens and of Rome, 
And old Judea’s gift of secret fire, 

Spite of himself shall surely learn to know 

And worship some ideal! of himself, 

Some divine thing, large-hearted, brotherly, 
Not nice in trifles, a soft creditor, 

Pleased with his world, and hating only cant, 
And, if his church be doubtful, it is sure 
That, in a world made for whatever else, 
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Not made for mere enjoyment, in a world 

Of toil but half requited, or, at best, 

Paid in some futile currency of breath, 

A world of incompleteness, sorrow swift 

And consolation laggard, whatsoe’er 

The form of building or the creed professed, 
The cross, bold type of shame to homage turned, 
Of an unfinished life that sways the world, 

Shall tower as sovereign emblem over all. 


* * ¥ * * 


Shall not that Western Goth, of whom we spoke, 
So fiercely practical, so keen of eye, 

Find out, some day, that nothing pays but God, 
Served whether on the smoke-shut battle field, 
In work obscure done honestly, or vote 

For truth unpopular, or faith maintained 

To ruinous convictions, or good deeds 

Wroucht for good’s sake, mindless of heaven or hell ? 
Shall he not learn that all prosperity, 

Whose bases stretch not deeper than the sense, 
Is but a trick of this world’s atmosphere, 

A desert-born mirage of spire and dome, 

Or find too late, the past’s long lesson missed, 
That dust the prophets shake from off their feet 
Grows heavy to drag down both tower and wall ? 
I know not; but, sustained by sure belief 

That man still rises level with the height 

Of noblest opportunities, or makes 

Such, if the time supply not, I can wait. 


* * * * * 


O Power, more near my life than life itself 

(Ox what seems life to us in sense immured) 
Even as the roots, shut in the darksome earth, 
Share in the tree top’s joyance, and conceive 

Of sunshine and wide air and wingéd things 

By sympathy of nature, so do I 

Have evidence of Thee so far above, 

Yet in and of me! Rather Thou the root 
Invisibly sustaining, hid in light 

Not darkness, or in darkness made by us. 

If sometimes I must hear good men debate 

Of other witness of Thyself than Thou, 

As if there needed any help of ours 

To nurse Thy flickering life, that else must cease, 
Blown out, as ’t were a candle, by men’s breath, — 
My soul shall not be taken in their snare, 

To change her inward surety for their doubt 
Muffied from sight in formal robes of proof; 
While she can only feel herself through Thee, 
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I fear not Thy withdrawal; more I fear, 

Seeing, to know Thee not, hookwinked with dreams 
Of signs and wonders, while, unnoticed, Thou 
Walking Thy garden still, commun’st with men, 
Missed in the commonplace of miracle. 

Here are firm confidence in God, a trust in man, and a 
belief that the divine is to be found ever and always in 
the natural and the human. 

In some of his verse, as in “ Credidimus Jovem Regnare,” 
there is an appearance of break with modern progress. <A 
few sentences in his letters will bear a similar construction. 
There are those who have charged that the young leader, the 
Lowell of anti-slavery days, became a timid conservative at 
the last. Indeed, when the “Credidimus Jovem Regnare” 
was published, I myself was afraid of this, and having 
always been an enthusiastic lover of Lowell, I felt a sense of 
personal loss. As giving an expression to my regret, I pub- 
lished a poem entitled “ These Degenerate Days,” addressed 
to Mr. Lowell. This led to correspondence and an interview. 
I thus found that my fears were groundless. He told me 
that he intended originally to call his poem « A Humorist’s 
Growl,” and that it was written as a half-earnest satire on 
certain things, or ways of doing things, from which he shrank. 
For Lowell was an aristocrat by instinct and taste, hating 
what was coarse and loud. He could not else have been the 
artist he was. And it was all the more to his credit that he 
did not flinch from following his convictions, which led him 
to such grand and practical service of his age. Those who 
think he become too fond of England had better read over 
again his “ Democracy ” —an address delivered in England, 
and which is the finest defence of America that has ever 
been written. 


In the course of the conversation which followed on the 
publication of his poem above referred to and of my reply, 
he told me that, in the main, he presumed that his position 
was very much the same as my own. 

His funeral was conducted after the order of the Episcopal 
church. But this meant only that he liked a simple order, 
did not wish any talk, and that his daughter— the only sur- 
viving member of his immediate family — had married into 
he Episcopal church. It had no meaning as bearing on his 

eligious convictions. 
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As a fitting close, let us now turn back to his letters, and 
quote from a poem written in 1841, some lines that give us 


his feeling about death: — 


Sin hath told lies of thee, fair angel death, 
Hath hung a dark veil o’er thy seraph face, 
And scared us babes with tales of how, beneath, 
Were features like herown. But I, through grace 
Of the dear God by whom I live and move, 
Have seen that gloomy shroud asunder rent, 
And in thine eyes, lustrous with sweet intent, 
Have read that thou none other wast but love. 


Thou art the beauteous keeper of that gate 

Which leadeth to the soul’s desired home, 
And I would live as one who seems to wait 

Until thine eyes shall say, ‘‘ My brother, come!”’ 
And then haste forward with such gladsome pace 
As one who sees a welcoming, sweet face; 

For thou dost give us what the soul loves best — 
In the eternal soul a dwelling place, 

And thy still grave is the unpilfered nest 

Of truth, love, peace and duty’s perfect rest. 


Into such a death went Lowell, leaving behind him a 
poetic voice, sounding deeper deeps and higher heights than 
that of any other American poet. And the dominant, the 
prevailing note of this voice was trust in God, faith in man 
and faithful devotion to the loftiest conceptions of truth and 
right. 
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THE ASCENT OF LIFE. 


BY STINSON JARVIS. 


Part VI. Tue INDIVIDUALITY. 


Ir the myriads of other worlds around us were not visible, 
nature’s continual insistence on improvement would more 
frequently be questioned. But the telescope suggests much 
opportunity for employment elsewhere. There is a great 
deal of happiness in the world. The savage on the animal 
grades finds life pleasant as long as he keeps as well in tune 
as other animals. Evidently the Zulu will not be seriously 
damaged by his inability to become a member of the 
Reformed Methodist Episcopal Church, or even of the Unre- 
formed portion (if any) of the same sect. Yet he is subject 
to the same universal laws as we are, though slightly more 
in subjection to the fetish-man. 

There is no potency ina law. The ruling vibratory laws 
which control in ways similar to those of music do not supply,’ 
as we have explained, a power which exerts force like a 
policeman. We have seen that the product of sensation 
called the brain has only utilized its correspondence with 
the all-knowledge as it became cognizant of its own sensa- 
tions and wants. But all evolution shows a want of power 
(or an unwillingness to use power) in regard to the creation 
of intelligence and wisdom. Apparently no knowledge has 
been supplied except that which was required, or, rather, in 
a manner, demanded, during the long ascent of brain devel- 
opment. But the intended results of the long process are 
evidently wisdom_and individuality, both of which may com- 
bine in the human soul. Nature forcibly suggests that su- 
preme intelligence cannot (or will not) reproduce itself. 
The reproduction is, therefore, by an evolutionary process in 
which the all-knowledge continually assists in supplying 
demanded information. 

It has often been suggested by religious people, that man 
was produced to eventually rule, or assist in ruling, other 
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worlds. If this could be true (and it is only mentioned as 
speculation) a good reason for evolution’s slow processes can 
be discerned, because the soul, which is the storehouse of 
memory, never forgets; and consequently the wisdom which 
thus reached the highest grade would possess in its memory 
its own experiences in every previous plane of existence. 
Without this process, the necessary wisdom which a ruler of 
a world would require could only be conferred by means of 
a miracle, which is evidently unknown in nature. We 
notice, too, that the only sympathy that is of real value to 
those in lower grades is that which carries with it an under- 
standing of the conditions which there obtain. So that if 
any personal sympathy be required in a ruler of a world 
(which, considering the kind and searching efficacy and 
scope of nature’s laws, may be questioned) it is clear that it 
could only be acquired by the advance of the ruler’s individ- 
uality through every condition of existence. 

There is, however, no doubt that wisdom and individuality 
are the required product; and if we must sooner or later 
acquire these ourselves, or else suffer, it seems reasonable to 
assist. No one who respects himself wishes to be eventually 
unfit, or to go through any period of probation which might 
be avoided by personal effort at the present time. The 
hunger for knowledge as to all that pertains to life will of 
itself be sufficient to make some seek any condition which 
may await. 

The animal nature of man makes his assistance difficult. 
Examination of results of Christian conversions shows that the 
majorities subsequently oscillate more or less between the 
two planes. Except when in its religious phases, the human 
mind pursues its ordinary courses. This fact has led nearly 
all religious men to say that “The mind of man is at enmity 
with God.” But there is no enmity in the matter. It is 
simply that the animal and spiritual planes are different in 
grade, and that as soon as the ego’s correspondence with the 
higher plane becomes obscured the animal mind pursues its 
own course, which may or may not be hurtful. 

The avoidance of fanaticism on this point is desirable. 
We read that “To be carnally-minded is death.” This is 
true, as we have already shown, when understood: but quo- 
tations like this come down from a time when Adam’s love 
for Eve was supposed to be the first outcome of the sin of 
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Eden. They also proceed from men who knew nothing of 
the fact that man is raised to spirituality through natural 
marriage love. They come from a time of the densest pos- 
sible ignorance, when men, in order to kill out passion, lashed 
and tortured and even mutilated themselves —a proceeding 
Paul approved. ‘These men experienced the difficulties of 
continuing on the higher levels; and no torture or stripes or 
condemnation could deal sufficiently with the marriage law 
of God, which to them was the arch sin of hell. 

Buddha, on the contrary, dealt with human nature in a 
totally different way. The gentleness of his treatment of 
man is well shown by Sir Edwin Arnold in Buddha’s sermon 
in “The Light of Asia” : — 





Spread no wings 
For sunward flight, thou soul with unplumed vans! 
Sweet is the lower air and safe, and known 
The homely levels; only strong ones leave 
The nest each makes his own. 
Dear is the love, I know, of wife and child; 
Pleasant the friends and pastimes of your years; 
Fruitful of good life’s gentle charities; 
False, though firm-set, its fears. 
Live — ye who must — such lives as live on these; 
Make golden stairways of your weakness; rise 
By daily sojourn with those phantasies 
To lovelier verities. 


So shall ye pass to clearer heights and find 
Easier ascents and lighter loads of sins, 
And larger will to burst the bonds of sense, 

Entering the path. 


Buddha recognized nature. His suggestion of the evolu- 
tion of all life from the lowest grades to the highest spiritual 
existence was profound, though vague and incomplete. In 
some ways his system runs parallel with the late discoveries 
of western science in regard to evolution. The scheme 
follows on into the advancing grades of spirit life until the 
reader’s mind grows dazed with the magnitude of the ideas. 
As to this latter part, one can neither praise nor blame — 
not having proof of its truth. One can only say that the 
probable parts of the system bear the stamp of knowledge, 
and that its dealings with the grades beyond man are at 
least interesting, however speculative. 
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Compared with this exhibition of nature’s plan, which 
included all other religions and all individual effort, the 
Christian system is like some village aldermen undertaking 
to regulate and arrange the affairs of Europe. The promul- 
gators of the Christian religion were spiritually enlightened. 
They saw the beauty of love, compassion, forgiveness, and of 
all the Christian virtues, just as every other man who is 
lifted from the animal life must see them; but, beyond this, 
the apostles were peculiarly ignorant and incapable of deal- 
ing with nature in an educated way. 

Since that time, the Christian world has been in a con- 
stant state of apology for and avoidance of nature, which has 
been referred to as base —though admittedly beautiful in 
many ways. Poets have been allowed to sing the beauties 
of nature, but, until lately, a man would incur social disaster 
if he set it forth that carnality was a part of God’s law. 
Yet we see that with a view to producing the holiness of 
love in marriage the human being is, to this extent, urged 
by every alluring device and disguise of nature, towards 
exerting a force which lifts man from the animal to the 
spiritual planes. There is no evading the fact that for 
the production of best species and general development, the 
whole system of nature is dependent on this; because any 
force exercised must come from the creature itself — nature 
in this respect being law, not force. ‘These truths are un- 
pleasant to some people; but the unpleasantness is chiefly 
the result of continuing the ideas of those medieval saints 
whose minds were so diseased on this subject that their 
lives supplied the most abhorrent and disgusting portion of 
the world’s history. 

No idea could depart further from the laws which necessi- 
tate the acquirement of wisdom than the priestly one which 
connects knowledge with sin — seeking to retain an ignorance 
in others, useful to hierarchies, under the name of innocence. 
Lovely as it is, innocence, while necessary to provide for 
nature’s education in marriage and for pure ideals and happi- 
ness of life, is usually an early and transitional condition. 
In mature human life, innocence is superseded by right- 
mindedness, which grasps the real purity of full knowledge. 
There has been no human creativeness without passion. 
Genius never existed except when passion has been side- 
tracked into pursuit of some kind of creation. It has been 
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this power for desiring, and for forcing its own ideas into 
the consciousness of other souls, that has produced the mas- 
culine successes. It was with the power of this diverted 
passion that Shakespeare forced from the all-knowledge the 
verification of his truths — incidentally showing, when he 
fertilized the world with thought and left his brain-children 
as his only ones, that human beings may select the channels 
of their own creativeness. 

When nature’s system seems opposed to human ideas of 
morality, it may safely be said that God’s ways are right — 
seeing that nothing is true but nature. It is at this point 
that education, and the thought of the human brain, must 
assist comparatively ignorant spirituality. Because all the 
knowledge a spiritual man usually seeks in his soul is that 
which may assist his spiritual development, and the answer 
made known to his intuitions is and must be invariably the 
same, namely, that the conditions of a lower plane are un- 
profitable. If the spiritual man, either by ordinary education 
or otherwise, examined the past he would realize how his 
general comprehensions needed a retrospect. Parallel cases 
would be parables. He would see that some conditions 
necessary for the fishes were highly unprofitable for the am- 
phibians, who, being the fathers of animal creation, were in- 
tended to remain on land, which they eventually did. It is 
the same at the present day. 

Buddha was no fanatic. He knew that to defy the effect 
of a thousand ages of brain building was what few men could 
accomplish. But he knew that to the spiritually-minded 
man anything which clouds the capacity to receive holiness 
and wisdom will be avoided because unprofitable and hurt- 
ful. In this way, also, he deals with overeating and over- 
drinking. 

The development of the individuality, which is man’s chief 
care, must be of that kind which continually gives out and 
assists. Throughout all lower nature, sex is different both 
in disposition and abilities. But in marriage, as the result 
of the one-ness produced by unified vibration, the most 
marked mental qualities of each sex begin to disappear. In 
the truest marriage, which means the best first step to the 
spiritual life, the man assumes part of, the nature of the 
woman. The most perfect man is he who has a large por- 
tion of feminine qualities incorporated with hisown. Christ, 
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Buddha, St. John, and millions of others have been like 
this. It is the stamp of the spiritual life. The brusquerie, 
savagery and animal consideration for self are eliminated in 
complete marriage ; and the man acquires a more feminine 
susceptibility in regard to those influences which produce 
compassion, sympathy, ability to endure suffering, and other 
virtues peculiar to the spiritual life. In one word, he is sen- 
sitized. In other words, and as previously explained, his 
human soul has been uniiied with the increased vibration of 
the spiritual planes. 

With the wife, exactly similar exchange has taken place; 
and both know the first grades of that which is the new life. 
Without necessarily formulating a word as to creed, they 
are on their way to God, with religion in their hearts. They 
rarely understand why this education has its background of 
holiness and thankfulness, because trained to think that na- 
ture is base. This result is a certain indication that God 
(whatever else He may or may not be) is not a priest. 

The alterations produced in the nature of the wife by true 
marriage are as peculiar as those experienced by the husband. 
In the interchange and communion of soul the wife acquires 
those more masculine characteristics which go to make 
strength of character, of which the chief acquirement is 
courage. Presence of courage, or the absence of it, de- 
termines truthfulness or duplicity of character. Throughout 

~nature, brute force usually disdains stratagem. With the 
female, duplicity is a natural safeguard. Man’s seeming 
necessities for untruth are, therefore, infinitely less than 
woman’s. With him, lies areanuisance. But, in either sex, 
duplicity is the hall-mark of weakness. In true marriage, the 
wife, in thus acquiring courage, develops the capacity for 
general staunchness. To this are added firmness, capacity 
for judgment, and all the qualities which are the outcome of 
strength of soul. The facile impressionability of girlhood 
disappears — at least for outsiders — and the woman has be- 
come a strength for husband, friends, society and religion. 

She holds to her church—not necessarily because she 
believes in the creeds, but because the religion of the heart, 
as explained in this work, is her necessity. Not one per 
cent of these best of women care for agnostic argument. 
You may disprove Jonah, the flood, the desirability of the 
medieval saints; you may show her the very papyri of the 
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Egyptian Negative Confession from which the Command- 
ments were constructed — but you cannot stop her from going 
to church. Men have sneered at this and said she was 
stupid. Notso. She is right, and her happiness is saved to 
her because she is not blinded by brains. The devotee of 
intellect may be shocked at the thought of people being 
“blinded by brains.” Yet it is a truth that they are so— 
one of the most extraordinary truths in existence and the 
most difficult one for brains to admit. 

All that has been said of the holiness of marriage love, 
and of the extraordinary change and interchange of nature 
which it produces, will go far to explain the damage which 
results from the opposite case. A great many people have 
sneered at religion when it has seemed to try to make a 
church ceremony sanctify one part of life to the exclusion of 
the other. Pagan men have said, “If nature be wicked, 
then paying a fee to a priest won’t make it any better.” 
But the examination of the soul life in human beings and 
of the physical and spiritual effects produced in mesmeric 
processes shows that the instincts of religion were beyond 
doubt correct. Marriage is the greatest sacrament of the 
world part of nature, for the reasons already given; so that 
the ceremony ‘will probably be always continued, although 
nature knows only the fact. 

It is of the nature of love to exchange all that is best, and 
we have seen that in woman it is a passion for submission ; 
consequently her whole nature is altered. In the marriage 
holiness and love the wife’s character assumes the sterling 
qualities of the husband, as already described. But the 
woman of the streets knows none of this. She assumes only 
the brutal qualities which, in time, will always make her a 
virago. It is a pity that the subject cannot be here dealt 
with more explicitly, because it is only in understanding the 
possible fatefulness of the mesmeric effects and processes that 
one gains the more secret explanation of female improvement 
or degradation. But in the latter case and on such an 
enormously important subject, one must at least point out 
that that which nature has produced, and which alone can 
proceed to any further world or condition, is entirely altered 
in its nature. In such a case the human soul is not its 
original self. It is a collection of the brutalities and bestial 
ideals of low-grade men. The Bible called this “taking to 
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oneself devils,” and, although wrong in fact, it is rather 
correct in idea and quite the same in effect. The woman 
who is dragged to the lockup, screaming and fighting and 
biting the policemen, is not the person whose name she bears. 
She is a nameless museum of hell. 

The above paragraph explains why women are more 
blamed than men. !t is because men, in the mastery allotted 
to them by nature, do not alter except when love is present ; 
whereas women, with whom a certain crime of violence must 
be forever unknown, must be mesmeric patients by reason of 
their necessity for submission. 

The feminine perfections which owe their nobility to the 
addition of masculine virtues are, through heredity, also 
partly found in girlhood; but rarely outside those territories 
in which the spiritualities of true marriage have been pro- 
ducing noble types. Allowing for just exceptions, this 
grandeur of character, which is shown in nobility of feature, 
is impossible in any country where the ideals are on the 
animal level. It is a spiritual production, and a direct proof 
of the effect of ideals on the embryo. Yet this highest type 
of youth does not necessarily proceed to the highest type of 
woman. The individuality is one’s own—to be preserved 
or lost; and rare examples of this same type are seen among 
the poor women of the London streets. It is also far from 
true that youth produced on a low social level may not 
acquire high grades of womanhood. The influences of the 
spiritual life in the creation of really valuable women are 
apparently unlimited. Even a savage may, with happy 
marriage and some education, attain this rank. 

In fact every one will have remarked the extraordinary 
alterations which become manifest in the feminine appearance. 
Some slim, fragile girl marries and takes to overeating and 
stimulants. This mode of life often presents her in a form 
so huge and unwieldy that her appearance after maternity is 
almost pitiable. See her again three years after widowhood 
and hard times and she may be as slim as in girlhood. Clay 
in the hands of a modelling sculptor is hardly more plastic 
than a woman under the influence of her spirit. Especially 
when young and delicately constructed, she immediately 
mirrors her ideals and passions, no matter what they are, in 
her appearance — especially the changes effected in the uni- 
ties of marriage when love is present. This is the most 
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alterative of human material, and the writings of the animal 
soul or spiritual soul upon it are so unmistakable and prompt 
that one may here become aware that the human body is 
scarcely more than a mere apparition, and that the soul life 
within is its only reality. 

Thus, Buddha describes the body and its desires to 
be “ fantasies” —-as well as every wish to continue in the 
animal life, or indeed in any human life. The more care- 
fully life is studied, the more correct his teaching appears. 
The chief urging of his system is the acquiring of wisdom 
in regard to life, soul, religion and all things. And one 
does not proceed very far without discovering that religion 
consists in something more than writing the names of saints 
with capital letters; in something more than searching the 
Hebrew scriptures; and in something more than an idea that 
one goes to God by claiming a certain statement to be true. 
One also sees that religion is not to be viewed as if from a 
great distance and prone on one’s face, but to be approached 
with confidence rather than timidity, with consciousness that 
soul wisdom and holiness are the same thing, and with 
assurance that the all-knowledge has always been waiting 
for human minds to seek it through the correspondences of 
the soul, — especially when urged by the determination of 
the will. It will be seen that the soul life as ordinarily led 
by Christian people may be advanced much farther than it 
usually is. 

In this work, remarks have been confined to results pro- 
duced and knowledge acquired in the mesmeric processes 
which need a patient. Nothing has been said as to those 
powers (attributed to Buddha and others) which proceed 
from dealing with one’s own interior faculties. These have 
not been here mentioned because proof has not been forth- 
coming that these orientals can accomplish what is alleged. 
But touching the question of the soul faculties an account 
must be given here of a matter which occurred on the day 
before these words are written. 

A lady arrived from a distance to procure some legal 
advice. She has been khown to the author for a number of 
years both professionally and socially. She is here spoken 
of as a “lady” because always recognized as such; but when 
it is said that she called to inquire the extent of her own 
criminal liabilitiy, and when her actions appear more fully, 
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her title to this rank will seem open to question. Yet ladies 
do very peculiar things sometimes, and lawyers receive 
strange confidences. 

It seems that she desired to get a certain person into her 
power. Perhaps he was her husband and perhaps not; no 
particulars are necessary. She is a woman of most alert 
intuitive faculties— the exercise cf which she conceals from 
every one. Yet sometimes they have frightened her, because 
she does not know how certain effects are produced. 

Over four months ago she was cudgelling her brain to 
devise some scheme that would accomplish her object. As 
she sat lost in a concentrated energy of thought and hate 
she seemed to see herself go out, take a conveyance and go 
down to this man’s office. He was out (as it seemed) and 
she made an excuse to reach his desk“in his private room. 
This the clerks permitted. She opened a certain drawer and 
took from it a peculiarly-colored envelope, which was ad- 
dressed to him. Then she went out with it and, at a certain 
spot, stopped, opened it and read it. She discovered that 
she had acquired what she desired. 

The vision seemed to her more than any ordinary thought. 
It seemed as if she were enacting it all. She said she was 
wide awake. It made a curious impression on her. This 
was over four months ago. Five days ago, as she says, she 
dressed and went into the city, acting on what seemed sudden 
impulse. She entered the conveyance knowing what would 
happen. Everything occurred in the office exactly as she 
had seen in the vision. She found the peculiarly-colored 
envelope in the right drawer, recognized the handwriting, 
went out, tore it open and read it at the spot indicated in 
the vision. 

When requiring advice on other points she read aloud this 
letter, and the author saw it. The envelope bore the post- 
mark of the day she stole it. It was an epistle which will 
certainly ruin the happiness of two families if the client uses 
it. Of course she was advised not to do so. But at this 
time of writing it is not possible to say what her hate will 
urge her to do. Like other women, she has the capacity for 
being dangerous, but is liked by every one because she appre- 
ciates fairness and possesses much charm of manner. The 
cause of her hatred was not mentioned. The publication of 
this account, at a subsequent time, will ‘show that the affair 
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has blown over and that this story is told with the client’s 
consent. She says smilingly that she is not quite sure 
whether she is in alliance with the fiend or not. Visions of 
a similar kind have occurred to her three or four times before. 
She is superstitious, and they frighten her. 

The above story can be accepted as true. The author has 
been for a long time aware of this faculty which she possesses. 
The occurrence is peculiar enough to be inserted here; and 
one reason for doing so is that it differs from all the mes- 
meric results previously related in showing the soul’s power 
for prophecy. ‘This is a point that the author has not so far 
dared to mention, because he feels that the truths he has 
drawn from his own experiments in mesmerism may have 
already taxed the reader’s credulity to the utmost. But one 
marvel contained in the account is its showing that the soul’s 
powers for acquiring knowledge may be put into action by 
one’s own concentrated will; and this is exactly what the 
orientals claim can be done. Without this power, it is im- 
possible to suppose that Buddha could, in an ignorant 
country and twenty-five centuries before Darwin and Wal- 
lace, have produced the stupendous system of evolution 
which now claims the attention of western science. 

The above-mentioned vision of the client * was certainly 
the result of no holiness, but of a hate so concentrated and 
forceful that it produced an effect not readily understood. 
When the soul revelations only refer to existing facts, one’s 
own experiments compel belief; but when it comes to seeing 
all the details of a morning’s trip four months before their 
occurrence then we may well stand dumbfounded. The 
account also shows that this power for seeing into the future, 
which in this case was quite unexpected and unlooked-for, is 
one which no doubt could be educated by training; and also 
that it need have nothing to do with holiness. 

Many of us have had dreams of which all the occurrences 
were subsequently enacted just as we saw them in sleep. 
Two of these are put in the appendix. They refer only to 
trivialities, but they exhibit quite clearly the soul’s power 
for foreseeing coming events, together with a good deal of 
trivial deta. The falling of an apple to the earth is a 





*In this note, made several months after writing the above, it may be of interest 
to state that after bringing several people to the verge of distraction the client finally 
gave up the letter, and the matter was patched up in some way, She seems very much 
pleased with the result. 
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trivial occurrence, yet it led to the discovery of the law of 
gravitation: and these unlooked-for little visions which view 
the most unimportant matters of the future cannot reasonably 
be ignored when their necessary outcomes in showing the 
abilities of the soul areso stupendous. If the author thought 
he was alone in such chance occurrences he would be silent 
about them: but he has found that a great many people have 
known experiences that are analogous. Perhaps all readers 
of this work will remember facts that would compel them 
towards inquiry if they thought any oue could make answer. 
No tests of the prophetic powers of the soul were made, 
or indeed thought of, during the author’s mesmeric experi- 
ments, and he does not wish to go beyond his proofs and the 
deductions which arise from them. But while acknowledging 
ourselves to be totally at sea regarding the subject of the 
next few paragraphs, let us discuss in a non-committal and 
friendly way some of the possibilities. 

Our dreams which are afterwards reénacted in fact dur- 
ing the awake condition, and such visions as that of the 
client who took the letter, suggest that under some condi- 
tions, or when in some way forced, the soul can become aware 
of and see events which have not yet happened. The author 
is fully aware of the disfavor with which this statement may 
meet, and it taxes one’s courage to print it. But after reduc- 
ing to scientific proof the soul’s power for knowledge of 
any event occurring at a distance, we may in a non-committal 
way regard the further powers of which we have not at pres- 
ent sufficient proof. In any case, we are urged to seek ex- 
planation of these phenomena, which in minor ways are of 
every-day occurrence. 

During all our lives we have considered the biblical proph- 
ecies. Are all these merely the records of impostures, or are 
they something more? I once spent some time in a fruitless 
search along the shores of Galilee to discover some remains 
of Bethsaida and Chorazin. The prophecy that they would 
be lost so that their sites should not be known was correct; 
and it seems the more peculiar from the fact that the neigh- 
boring Magdala, the village of Mary, still exists and is 
called Mejdel by the Arabs. Some time afterwards, while 
bathing in the Mediterranean, near the modern town called 
Tyre, I found myself wading over a large number of round 
stone or marble columns. These were covered with sea- 
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weed, but they could be felt by my feet and traversed from 
end to end. They were doubtless the remains of ancient 
palaces or temples. And then came the memory of the 
prophecy, “And thou, Tyre, shalt be laid in the midst of 
the sea!” 

Of course it may be suggested that Bethsaida and Chorazin 
were known to be on the wane for lack of business, and that 
the action of the water on what was then the promontory of 
Tyre had been carefully watched; and that the character of 
Buddha as related by East Indian caravan travellers at Jeru- 
salem facilitated the prophecy regarding the coming of Christ; 
we may say that Daniel had secret priestly information con- 
cerning the approaching enemy when he foretold the annihi- 
lation of Belshazzar;— but this continual need of explanation 
is a little tiring, and to impute intentional imposture to all 
the grandest men of ancient days is offensive to the instincts 
of our better selves. 

The only question that we need ask is, “Can any one at 
the present day accomplish anything similar to that with 
which Daniel and others are credited?” If so, are we justi- 
fied in asserting that the biblical prophecies were all impos- 
tures? Certainly no one is authorized, from a scientific 
standpoint, in crediting matters which are totally removed 
from all the experience and intuitions of his life. The case 
just related of the client and the letter may be accepted or 
not. This point demands more proof than is in my own ex- 
perience, though I have no doubt that mesmeric experiments 
will soon show that the patient is capable of foretelling what 
will happen on the following day. If this be proved (and I 
greatly regret not testing the point when I had the opportu- 
nity) then doubt will cease to be reasonable concerning at 
least some of the biblical prophecies. After all, this result 
would not be a very great advance upon those I have already 
obtained. One must keep one’s opinions receptive. Pride 
in unshakable opinion is generally the pride of a fool. I to- 
tally disbelieved the story of one individual showing another 
the kingdoms of the earth: but I found I could do it myself. 
Already it is evident that the results obtained by the force of 
the mesmerizer’s will on the soul of the patient are only an- 
other way at arriving at the results which a human being 
may himself accomplish when Ais own will is sufficient to 
force into action the latent abilities of his own soul. 
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A good many of the biblical prophecies were issued at a 
time of the intensest anger or hatred; and it was in just 
such an intensity of anger and hatred that my acquaintance 
unintentionally forced her soul to reveal in vision the pro- 
ceedings which, four months afterwards, placed two families 
at her mercy. No one who has not lived in the East can 
conceive of the intensities and fanaticisms of some orientals. 
I knew a Jewish rabbi of Jerusalem whose name was Miz- 
rachi. He was an exceedingly good man except in his 
fanaticism, and he abhorred the modern innovations in the 
Hebrew faith. I used to sit and study him as, in a mixture 
of French, Italian and English, he denounced Christ (whom 
he called Chreese) as “all lies.” His deep-set eyes glowed 
and burned, with ages of barbaric fanaticism in them, and 
his huge mouth grew terrible as the power of the man 
showed itself. 

I mention the case because he made me realize the awful, 
the perfectly frightful, intensities that belonged to the men 
of Yawveh* in the ancient biblical times. In him I saw 
again the Jewish bloody wars and religious massacres. To 
me he was gentle because I had done him a small service 
and he did know how to show his gratitude. But in him I 
understood how men were crucified and slashed, how their 
bowels were torn out and the rivers ran red when Yawveh’s 
supremacy was questioned. I saw the terrific power for 
concentration on one idea that characterized the Jewish 
prophets, and I seemed to understand why no confessed 
prophets have since existed, because now, in the diffusion 
and hesitation of careful thought, no one concentrates as in 
former times when the entire passions of splendidly endowed 
men were focalized with an awful energy upon one idea. If 
any one can acquire or be endowed with this titanic concen- 
tration I feel sure (in my own private opinion, which I do 
not ask others to share) that he too can prophesy. For 
there is clearly no miracle about it. As we see, people de it 
unintentionally ; and the soul does it automatically (or 
apparently so) during human sleep. We have already seen 
that every invention, every discovery of underlying truth, is 
man’s forcing of knowledge from some principle of nature 





* Asthere has been some discussion about the pronunciation of the name which 
appears in our Bible as Jehovah, I may state that the Rabbi Mizrachi gave it as 
“Yawveh.” The word “Jahveb,” as usually printed in England, does not clearly 
suggest the proper sound. 
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which awaits his demand; and there seems to be no reason 
why he may not do so to a very unlimited extent. 

Religion and the power to prophesy may evidently be 
quite separate. It is clear that there is no necessity for 
piety or holiness in prophecy, but only conservation of vital 
energy and concentration of will power. ‘The prophets who 
were called upon to curse unpleasant people were certainly 
in no pious frame of mind, nor was the woman whose case I 
mention. Much has been said by great teachers about the 
abilities of those who have faith. But this does not mean 
faith in any creed. It means utter confidence in the suprem- 
acy of one’s spirit when conjoined with its higher alliances. 

Napoleon knew no piety; but his enormous will power 
acting on his soul faculties revealed to him the nature of 
every man he dealt with, so that every man’s weakness was 
harnessed to the emperor’s triumphal car. George Eliot was 
not orthodox; but in the soul-verification of life’s truths she 
was mighty — deeply religious at heart, but with the greatest 
joy of life crushed by science — the best example of what is 
meant by people being “blinded by brains.” Again, the 
mighty men of finance and politics may have nothing of 
holiness or piety. We see, then, that all these people may 
use the soul’s powers exactly as they like and for any pur- 
pose; and that the processes which bring about the great 
worldly successes, of which the prophetic power is an un- 
developed branch, may include a vast amount of sheer 
brutality and may have nothing whatever to do with religion, 
which is the sensitization of the higher planes, and leads 
through gentleness and sympathy to the higher joy and 
wisdom which will always make the aspect of the latter days 
of a Napoleon, a Voltaire, or a Jay Gould seem in the 
highest degree pitiable. The partial wisdoms which do not 
seek the highest wisdom must invariably prove Dead Sea 
apples in the end. 

We must also ask about those forebodings which from 
time immemorial have warned people of coming danger. It 
is no egoism to relate a case in my own life, because if all 
people ignore their own proofs we cannot obtain a collective 
view. In October of (1 think) 1875, I was sailing a small 
yacht to Hamilton, Canada, and at sundown fell asleep on 
the deck. About nine o'clock I suddenly awoke, trembling 
in an unexplained fright. The yacht lay in a dead calm, the 
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night was pitch-dark and the lamps were not lit. I found 
that my friends, who at that time were novices at yachting, 
had not reduced canvas, and I hurriedly lowered the large 
racing topsail to the deck. As soon as this was done, the 
worst squall I ever experienced struck us from ahead. 
Luckily we were able to lower our other canvas before 
complete capsize, and the boat lived through the night. If 
the squall had caught us with the topsail up —if I had slept 
one minute longer— nothing could have saved us. The 
« Sphinx,” another yacht of same size as mine, which in 
another part of the lake was proceeding to the same race, 
met a different fate, and three of my acquaintances died of 
exhaustion after clinging to her upturned side for several 
days. The hired man was picked up insensible and after- 
wards told the story. Those lost were well known, and 
Canada remembers the disaster. 

Now what is this which sends a sleeping man to his feet, 
trembling with apparently causeless terror? It saved my 
life and the lives of my two friends, and I feel my right to 
ask the question, which indeed has always been a solemn 
one tome. Can it be referred to anything else than to the 
usually latent prophetic power which lies in every human 
soul? The internal sentinel which never sleeps, never tires, 
never gives wrong information, and which possibly never 
dies, must be considered in all such matters. 

These things are not more mysterious than the growth and 
reproduction of our bodies. Different channels of research 
lead to wide differences in the power for giving credence. 
To me, knowing nothing of mechanics, a trolley electric car 
is the nearest thing I know of to a miracle. When that 
little wheel at the end of a rod draws down some unseen 
power from overhead and hurries three carloads of people up 
a hill, it seems tome to throw the prophecy of Daniel com- 
pletely into the shade. But perhaps some electricians will 
find my experiments equally difficult to believe in. The 
fact is that we cannot always wait until Hodge is prepared 
to agree with us. Pleasing as is the approval of the majori- 
ties, that of the few is more valuable, and it must be admitted 
that truth is better than either. 

In this region there is an infinitude of knowledge yet to 
be discovered, with which man, if he will, may become ac- 
quainted while yet in this life. It all lies within the legiti- 
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mate field of science, and the world has a right to demand 
that science shall extend its methods and not stagnate in its 
present materialism. 


To return. The extraordinary unification of natures 
which takes place in true marriage is the first suggestion 
that after human death the individuality is without sex, or 
at least without the sex passions. The uses for these are 
then over and done with. Material creations demanded 
assistance of material methods, and of the animal forces 
which could assist those laws of nature which are passive, 
instructive, guiding, and which influence towards the general 
Intention without the exercise of any force in themselves. 
In this arrangement, which required individual effort through- 
out, we have seen that guiding laws of a spiritual world con- 
tinually assisted, in the same way that one’s ear for music 
directs us in reproducing a certain harmony — immediately 
informing of discord, and thus compelling obedience in a 
way that is without force. 

Thus we see that music, which is the speech of the phases, 
is another example of the wordless comprehensions of the 
soul. Some of the best musical critics do not know one note 
from another, on paper. The appreciation of music, one’s 
judgment concerning it, is entirely a question of soul 
properties and training; and the man who has the most 
musical soul is the greatest musician, although ignorant of 
every note, on paper. Most musical critics are listening to 
the technique. The true musician takes the technique for 
granted, if he can, and listens to the composer’s message — 
to the speech, to the aspiration, the intention, the glory, the 
soul meanings. It is the same with painting. Few have 
time to study the technicalities. This leaves the rest of 
mankind, including the most idealistic, outside the recog- 
nized ranks of art; so that it may (although without proof) 
be confidently guessed that the greatest artists are among 
those who do not paint. The greatest pictures find no can- 
vas. Indeed, the lack of ideality and interpretation of higher 
life which the many miles of picture galleries exhibit is very 
peculiar. 

Until the passive coercion of the vibratory laws becomes 
appreciated, it is impossible to comprehend the guiding 
powers of nature. Various writers who, perhaps momen- 
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tarily, became poets when reaching down into their souls for 
truth, have recognized the existence of the vibratory guidance 
which controls without force. It is shown in a part of an 
anonymous sonnet: — 


That thine own realm of peace I too might share, 
Where nature’s smallest things show much design 
To teach kind thoughts for all that breathe; and where, 

As music’s laws compel by rule divine, 


Naught but obeying good gives joy and rest. 


George Eliot hovered on the same truth when singing of 
the lyre of Jubal :— 


He made it, and from out its measured frame 
Drew the harmonic soul, whose answers came 
With guidance sweet and lessons of delight, 
Teaching to ear and hand the blissful right, 
Where strictest law is gladness to the sense 
And all desire bends towards obedience. 


Many have circled around the same idea without bringing it 
down to definite shape, while Plato suggested a system which 
more or less dealt with it, but in a vague and incoherent 


way. 

The effects of these passive coercions have been recognized 
from the earliest times; and now that the material machinery 
for the production of intelligence is about to be superseded 
we are hardly justified in supposing that the individualities 
which have been in company with these gentle systems of 
guidance for many ages wili now part company with them. 
On the contrary, the vacillatory and unassured condition of 
the human ego suggests that long training must ensue be- 
fore it even approaches perfection. ‘To suppose that a sensi- 
tized man now passes into annihilation at death would be to 
stultify the whole scheme of evolution. The proofs of the 
spirit life would mean nothing. The idea of annihilation at 
this time would in improbability rival that other notion, that 
the ego will be transplanted into heaven as something miracu- 
lously made perfect. 

La Rochefoucauld wrote: “ La faiblesse est le seul defaut 
que l’on ne saurait corriger.” After a season of listening 
to silly praise or blame of human nature, a dose of La Roche- 
foucauld is sometimes a salutary corrective. There is truth 
in what he says — but, also, untruth. The brain, being the 
product of sensation, finds it difficult to eliminate customs 
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which have become built in by supplying predominant 
amounts of sensation. But in the spiritual life frailties are 
not cured by the determination to root out the noxious men- 
tal weeds, but because their existence becomes obscured and 
gradually forgotten in the general strain for that which is 
more desirable. 

La Rochefoucauld’s proverb indicates his limits. Yet it 
must be admitted that the most pitiable history is that which 
shows the vacillation and vagaries of the human mind. 
When monkey-trainers are choosing the animals they intend 
to educate as trick-performers, they only select those whose 
attention can be caught, concentrated, and held through their 
curiosity. Those whose eyes continually wander are dis- 
carded. The curiosity in the monkey is our earliest form of 
scientific inquiry. In ourselves, this is called a God-given 
desire for knowledge. The phrase sounds well, but the curi- 
osity of the monkey was and is the same. This is what 
Nature has striven to produce, namely, concentrated intelli- 
gence. And the same faculty that lifted the monkey into a 
man is now intended to lift man into a still higher grade. 

Further processes of nature may in some way effect reali- 
zation of truths which now seem dim. But spiritual men of 
the Christian religion have seemed agreed that we only 
receive one human life. This is a point on which a good 
deal may depend. And when all knowledge of soul and of 
natural law indicates that the individuality must be advanced, 
it seems rather absurd to run risks through neglect. 

Life, to man, is a question of values. It is useless to put 
business or religion on any other basis. No one will, as a 
rule, give up a pleasure in hand except for a better one. 
Perhaps, in reality. no one gives up “a fond offence ” 
because of the idea that God wishes him to. No one who 
possesses animal courage and is fond of the animal life will 
give it up by reason of threats regarding hell. The fact is 
that such a man snaps his fingers at hell. Neither will any 
one who values his virility and his ultra-masculine indepen- 
dence accept religion, as Sir James Stephen says, “in a 
yearning after some object of affection, like a woman’s love 
for a lap-dog.” If the religion of nature did not offer men 
pleasures for this life that would be greater than those which 
they already enjoy, there would be no use talking about it. 
Any heaven which could not exhibit itself to some extent 
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here would surely be rather doubtful of its own value. Any 
portions of religions which cannot endure the test of the 
sense of absurdity need not be mentioned to scientific minds. 
But the internal promptings towards natural religion are as 
far removed from criticism as the necessity to eat. 

Now, it is these courageous men who perhaps have fol- 
lowed their animal instincts defiantly but honestly -—- men 
who can command, who are foremost in a fight, who can 
concentrate with a mighty purpose in their will, who will 
smash everything, themselves included, to have their own 
way —in short, it is evidently men of individuality and 
brute force that the kingdom of the spirit seeks. It is the 
men whom women would die for that God would live for. 
Every device of nature has been devoted for a thousand ages 
to producing these splendid creatures. They are the cream 
of creation. And is nature to be unable to hold its best? 
Are its places of command to be filled by weaklings ? 

But this is a treatise relating to experiments, and is not 
produced except to indicate the way to experiments. Yet 
the approaches to the spiritual life may be tested, if test be 
desired, as carefully as any other alleged panacea. Sooner 
or later, these big men will feel a great need for this great 
medicine. Some will say: * You put it fairly! show us 
these extra advantages and we will go where our self interest 
lies.” To this may be replied: “ You, too, are fair. But 
you must, if you are interested, find things out for yourself. 
If a whole volume were written concerning the happiness 
of the spiritual life you would not believe a word of it. 
Nobody is yearning over you; no one is approaching you in 
the usual uncomfortable way to ask ‘Is your soul saved?’ 
Your neglect will affect nobody but yourself.” 

This is a book of experiments. And you wish to experi- 
ment? Well, then! when you wish for rest and peace and 
freedom from all the troubles which the following of fan- 
tasies has produced, go into some cathedral or church where 
you can hear grand and reverential music. Sit alone — or, 
better still, if you really love any one then take that person 
with you. Let your mind be a blank, and let the music do 
the preaching. If hymns are sung, join in! If they contain 
words you object to, never mind! It is not the words: it is 
the rhythm, the aspiration, the swell, the illumination, the 
comprehension of the great Intention. Let your mind be a 
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blank, but receptive. Give way to the impressions which 
the music will bring to you. If you are a young man, you 
will very likely love some one in a reverential and pure way. 
If so, the music will make you feel purified and better fitted 
to be in her presence. If you have brought this person with 
you, and if you really care for her in the highest way, you 
will very likely feel that it would be a happiness and no lack 
of reverence to hold her hand while the music plays through 
you and makes you think that life could be noble and per- 
fect in her presence. Very well! take her hand, by all 
means! The religion of God desires no unhappiness; and 
your reverential delight in her presence indicates exactly 
what she was made for. 

Now this sounds like very foolish reading. Of course it 
does. It needs some courage to print it. Words are an en- 
tire absurdity in all these matters. This remark has been 
madé repeatedly. ‘The truest happiness of life cannot be re- 
duced to words without some appearance of absurdity. The 
religion of God has no words; neither at this first experi- 
ment nor at any other time. But you will not leave the 
edifice without feeling strengthened, purified and uplifted. 
You have not done so badly in the first experiment. 

But suppose you, the next experimenter, are an agnostic. 
You have felt for many years that life has been a gloom, and 
that some gladness of youth has gone out of you, and that 
your existence points nowhere. You have ascribed your 
gloom and painful want of outlook, to increasing years. 
You have felt, somehow, that your fine intellectual argu- 
ments are Dead-Sea apples. You are so utterly wearied of 
having no outlet for your emotions that you are about to 
sneak into the temple of superstition to see what chance 
there is to feel the old swing. 

Well! first leave your admirable intellect at home. Go 
down tot he cathedral feeling that you would like to bea 
fool again—a glad, happy fool —a child who could believe 
in the presence of God and delight once more in that rush 
of emotion and hope and promise and certainty which no 
pleasure of intellect ever equalled. When you get there, 
don’t try to believe in anything. Listen only to the tones 
and the fervency. Don’t let the preacher annoy you. If he 
does, don’t listentohim. But let the organist take possession 
of you. Let him do as he likes. We leave you at the door 
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of the edifice. Nor will we speak of that which may come 
toa tired soul. Only—don’t criticise! Bea child; be a 
fool; be what you like, — be anything except an intellectual 
agnostic. You go in feeling old. You will come »ut feel- 
ing young. 

Now this will perhaps be said to be undiluted superstition. 
Very well! call it what you like! Superstition is only unsci- 
entific science. Nature’s proofs are its results. The way 
to God is happiness. Achievement is happiness. Tho ad- 
vances into the spiritual life contain the gladness of this 
world, and, partly, of the next. True science and true re- 
ligion give us that which has no equal. But no one can 
learn of these things by words. The great teacher has shown 
that each one must be his own experimenter in that region 
where the weak are made strong— where the passion for 
wisdom and holiness is overpaid with gladness, till the fan- 
tasies of animal life cease because useless and forgotten ; till 
all desire for even human life has passed away, and the 
unquenchable spirit will have nothing but God. 


APPENDIX. 


During boyhood I one night dreamed that I was in certain 
woods, near Toronto, Canada, and while sitting on the 
ground heard a noise which I thought was made by a horse 
galloping through the trees. I hastened to place myself 
behind a tree to avoid the rush of the animal; but, when 
there, I discovered that the sound was caused by the sudden 
flight of some bird, perhaps a partridge, and I sat down again. 
This dream was vivid, and afterwards I seemed to remember 
it as if for some object. About six months afterwards i as 
at the same spot in these woods, when suddenly I heard he 
same noise and all the details of the dream were experien zed 
in reality. 

When at Trinity College School in the winter of 1865 I 
dreamed that I was in front of my father’s residence - 
Toronto when a cavalry regiment came marching up, fours 
deep, apparently from the railway station. In my dream I 
did not know what soldiers they were. Their uniforms were 
strange tc me, being dark blue, with white facings. These 
were old .wnd worn, and dusty with travel. The men were 
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all carrying haversacks, canteens and various other articles. 
They turned when opposite our gates and went into the 
parade field of the Parliament House enclosure, where they 
were drawn up in companies, facing east. I watched every- 
thing that was done while sitting at a certain part of the 
enclosing fence. Afterwards, I seemed to remember this 
dream as if for a special purpose. At that time there was no 
mention of any such troops coming to Canada, but in (1 
think) the summer of 1866, the thirteenth Hussars were sent 
out to Canada in consequence of the Fenian raids. I was 
standing at the same spot as in the dream when they came 
through the city on their arrival without their horses. Their 
peculiar uniform was the same, also their impedimenta. 
They went into the field and drew up in companies, facing 
east. The inspection proceeded and every small detail of 
that dream was lived through once more in reality. I felt 
sure of what would happen as soon as I saw them. 


THE END. 





THE POWER OF THE MIND AS A REMEDIAL 
AGENT IN THE CURE OF DISEASE. 


BY JAMES R. COCKE, M.D. 


Let us first consider what we mean by the mind, and without 
repeating the lengthy definition given by the text-books upon 
me taphy: sics, I will give a definition which from a medical stand- 
point will be sufficiently comprehensive. The mind is at once the 
expression of all consciousness in its relations to the outer world. 
The mighty strains of music which the great masters have voiced, 
the lofty mountains which stretch their snow-tipped peaks 
heavenward to receive a loving kiss from the rising sun, exist for 
me in the direct proportion to my capacity, at first to conceive, 
and then to reason upon and understand, the phenomena external 
to my senses. 

Whence is the mind? Ask Old Nature to repeat again to us 
the story of the creation of the temple of the soul. Let us im 
quire by the microscope and see if it will disclose some of the 
hidden mysteries of embryology. Can we find in those mysteries 
an explanation of the secret of consciousness? We find in our 
reply no rational explanation of mental phenomena per se. You 
may watch the development of the cerebrum from the time when 
the first evidence appears in the embryo to its culmination in 
the fully developed brain of the man, and you will learn only one 
thing — and that conclusion is not yet esti iblished — namely, that 
as man acquires more knowledge, the surface of his brain be- 
comes more convoluted (wrinkled). 

Ask those who have practised vivisection whether by their 
mutilations of the brains of the lower animals, they have wrung 
from outraged nature the secret of intelligent consciousness. 
Their replies are very uncertain, because their methods are at 
best inaccurate. It is true that a dog can live when the whole 
of his cerebrum is destroyed. The animal seems to act like an 
automatic machine in the main, and yet he does manifest a low 
form of consciousness. 

We know, also, that when certain parts of the brain are stimu- 
lated by means of an electric current, definite movements will 
take place in parts of the body, and that a part will move when 
the centre in the brain controlling its motion is stimulated by 
electricity. For instance, when a certain portion of a monkey’s 
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brain is stimulated the toe will move; then stimulate a little 
higher up, and the foot will move, and so on. 

Also we learn from the symptoms of the sick, and from post- 
mortem revelations, that when certain parts of the brain are 
injured in man by disease, certain parts of the body become 
paralyzed. We know that some forms of insanity are accom- 
panied by fairly definite anatomical changes in the brain and 
spinal cord. (See “ Disseminated Cerosus.” ) 

What can biology tell us about the mind? The mute history 
of the world’s evolution speaks to us more plainly than words, 
and the lesson tdught us is that the higher the development of 
the being the more intricately complex is the nervous system. 
That the mind can cause disease of the body, the accumulated 
testimony of the ages emphatically bears witness. We are told 
in Roman history that impressions made upon the mother while 
carrying her infant before birth, might seriously affect, for good 
or ill, both the physical development and mental characteristics 
of the offspring. 

I will not describe the effect in detail of the emotions upon 
each of the several systems of the body, but will give only a con- 
densed survey of them, and their relations to the different bodily 
states which they produce. The effect of the emotions upon the 
blood vessels is well demonstrated in blushing from embarrass- 
ment and shame. Who has not had his face burn with indigna- 
tion? or has not felt his heart stop still, and had his face turn 
pale and limbs grow cold from the crushing blow of some shame 
or sorrow? Who has not felt the heart bound with joy from 
some heaven-sent message of peace ? 

Witness the step of the old man, tottering and feeble, suddenly 
made strong by some recollection of bygone days; and all of us 
know, alas! too well, how grief and.despair dry and parch the 
moist, warm mouth, and pinch and wrinkle the beautiful face of 
youth and make it old before its time. Every physician knows 
the effect of a cheering, kindly word and a bright glance upon the 
sick one. 

It is equally well known to the medical profession that violent 
mental emotions may produce an acute dyspepsia, or may cause 
jaundice and tint the face of the patient yellow: and how that 
oppressive thing, care, can so break Morpheus’ magic spell that 
the eyes can know no sleep and the brain no repose. In my pro- 
fessional experience I have witnessed, many times, a healthy body 
fade like a flower before the scorching sun, when the sweet balm 
of hope was withdrawn. I have seen many a woman and a few 
men, who had been children of disease all their lives, made 
strong, either by adversity or by a noble purpose entering their 
hitherto useless existences. 
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Having shown in a general way the effect of the mind upon 
the body in causing disease, I will now endeavor to show some 
of the diseases in which healthy mental action may be curative, 
and how the mind may be best directed to obtain this result. 
Since it is the grandest duty of the physician to prevent instead 
of cure disease, I will also show some of the diseases which I 
believe could be prevented by a wholesome mental life, and at the 
same time demonstrate the effect of suitable mental treatment 
upon them after they have seized upon their victims. I have 
tried the effect of mental treatment, in its broadest sense, in some 
of the emotional forms of insanity. 

One of my patients was a lady thirty-eight years of age, and 
her symptoms showed an instability of all the emotions of the 
body. She was tearful at times and then unreasonably sanguine, 
hating and loving as rapidly as the ever-changing images of the 
kaleidoscope. Under medical treatment these symptoms rapidly 
grew worse, and everything done for her, in the way of diet and 
hygenic measures, simply centred her attention more upon herself 
and exaggerated her emotional life. The following plan of 
mental gymnastics was tried, drugs being used only when needed 
to correct some definite bodily ailment. © 

A careful examination was made of the whole body to deter- 
mine the presence or absence of organic disease; each system of 
the body was interrogated in turn, and serious organic disease 
was thoroughly eliminated from our diagnosis, The bed-ridden 
patient was told to get up for five minutes a day, to which she 
objected, protesting that her limbs would not hold her. She was 
at first carried to a chair in the arms of an attendant. The 
interval was lengthened every day, and the patient soon walked 
to her chair. 

Realizing now that more purpose must be given her if she 
were to rally, I told her of a little blind child whom I knew, who 
was sadly in need of education, and requested her to begin by 
reading five minutes a day to the child and to increase the inter- 
val of time a few minutes each day. Readers, it would have 
done your hearts good, could you have witnessed the slumbering 
maternal instinct in this woman awakened to life by the needs of 
this sightless child. The whining, selfish, narrow woman, given 
wholly to her own complaints, was transformed almost as if by 
magic, by the rapidly developing love for the helpless one. She 
realized that the child could not walk out well alone, and in her 
care for it she secured that exercise and fresh air which no com- 
mand of the physician could have obtained for her. The patient 
recovered, and found her compensation in using her eyes to 
enlighten the dweller in an ete rnal night. 

Another patient under my care was relieved by the following 
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plan of treatment. She was about thirty-six years of age, pale, 
and to express it technically, was anemic. She complained of 
insomnia, for which she had used large quantities of opium and 
chloral, without obtaining relief. Her digestion was badly dis- 
ordered, and she imagined at night that she heard voices saying 
obnoxious things. She was rapidly developing into that condi- 
tion known as delusional insanity. She had several times threat- 
ened her life and was listless and inattentive. 

Having tried medicines and found them futile, she was put 
upon a system of mental exercise, beginning with fifteen minutes 
of arithmetic in the morning, and was required to read aloud to 
an old lady for forty minutes, with an hour’s rest between her 
arithmetic and reading. She was then driven in the open air one 
hour, and requested to give a report of what she saw and describe 
the appearance of at least two of the people she met while out. 
Food was then given her, after which an hour’s rest was taken. 
Her attendant then discussed various fashions from the fashion 
plates, and the papers were read to her, as well as books of a 
healthy moral tone. 

Towards evening she was allowed to go shopping or to see any 
friends for an hour or so, and usually spent the evening quietly, 
but was advised to take part in different games or some other 
diversion. At nine o’clock she was given massage for forty min- 
utes by a skilled operator, and was told she would sleep. For 
three nights it was necessary to hypnotize her, but sweet sleep 
wooed im this way soon came and kissed the eyelids of the patient 
and she slept. 

The treatment was varied from week to week, but one definite 
purpose was kept in view; this was to teach the patient self- 
reliance and to make her life worth living by rendering herself 
useful to society. In three months she was restored again to her 
home and family, a well and happy woman. Of course this plan 
of treatment involved much care and expense, but no more than 
it would have done to carry out the treatment used in our more 
expensive sanitariums for nervous diseases. 


HYSTERIA AND NEURASTHENIA. 


These terms have many times been used by the medical pro- 
fession, together with the term “functional nervous disturbance,” 
or, to be more correct, “functional neurosis,” in a very loose, 
slack way ; and too often the terms have been applied to patients 
who did not deserve them, and have proved simply cloaks with 
which the practitioner has covered his ignorance. 

An elaborate description of hysteria would require more space 
than is at my command, and I will only outline a few of its 
unusual and graver forms. The term is derived from the Greek 
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word vorepos, meaning “the womb,” and as women mainly are 
afflicted with the disease, the Greeks supposed, so I have read, 
that this organ had the power of migrating at will to any part of 
the human economy, and of producing a great variety of symp- 
toms in different parts of it. That this organ may affect the 
different systems of the body reflexly is a fact well known to the 
medical world, but hysteria is not caused, in many cases at least, 
by it; hence the term “hysteria” is a misnomer, and I would 
substitute for it the term “psycopathia,” because in this disease 
every manifestation of consciousness is exaggerated and perverted. 

I will now describe a person afflicted with hysteria major. 
She was a girl of fifteen, had been a bright child and studied 
hard in school. Her mother described her as having always 
been a nervous child. WhenI saw her, the lower limbs were 
completely paralyzed, insensible to touch and to pain. They felt 
cold when the hand was laid upon them. The patient began to 
laugh as soon as I commenced the examination, but in three 
minutes was crying profusely, although I did not hurt her in any 
way. Taking her hands in mine I found that the muscles kept 
up a constant tremor. The face was pale, the eyes were preter- 
naturally bright, the speech was rapid and somewhat incoherent. 

Her statements were all exaggerated. She told untruths about 
herself, and simulated many symptoms which she did not really 
feel. She began one evening spitting blood, to the dismay of her 
attendants and family; but on my arrival I soon discovered that 
she had wounded her gums with a pin or other sharp instrument, 
and made them bleed, for the express purpose of calling attention 
to herself and alarming her family. Language is wholly inade- 
quate to describe this case, so I will enumerate a few of the 
symptoms as they occurred from day to day. One day she would 
claim to be totally blind for an hour or two. Again she would 
suffer with severe pain in one of her limbs and beg me to ampu- 
tate it. Then one side of the body would be insensible to touch 
and to pain. She would complain again of a severe headache, or 
would lie for hours in an apathetic state, apparently unconscious. 
of events happening around her. And thus I might enumerate 
for pages; but now for the treatment. 

First metallo-theropy was tried, following the French school. 
When a part of the body felt numb, a thin piece of any metal 
applied to it would cause the sensation to return to the part to 
which the metal was applied; but the opposite side of the body, 
corresponding to the one to which the metal was applied, would 
grow numb, and one could chase this numbness about over the 
body by applying pieces of metal to different parts of it, until 
another fancy would take her crazy brain. Then she would lie 
entranced, and when in this state could not be aroused even by 
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throwing ice-cold water by means of a shower bath against her 
bare back for ten or fifteen minutes. Suflice it to say that elec- 
tricity and all the other paraphernalia of modern medicine having 
failed, she was at first hypnotized several times. This seemed in 
a measure to restore the equilibrium of her existence. Following 
this, mental gymnastics suitable to the case were tried, and grad- 
ually one by one this mighty symptom complex vanished, and we 
had left a quiet, simple little maiden, rather more sensitive than 
was good for her it is true, but still able to take her place with 
her stronger sisters. 

I treated a younger sister of this girl, who was developing the 
same disease, and I believe that I prevented her from getting into 
the deplorable condition just described, by suitably regulating her 
mode of existence and mental life. 

Should any of the readers of Tur ArEN« wish to know more 
of hysteria, they will find it fully described in the writings of 
Professor Charcot. It is a singular fact that in certain families 
one generation may be afflicted with hysteria, another with 
epilepsy, and another addicted to alcohol, while consumption 
claims the next for her own. Cannot something be done to cor- 
rect the degenerate nervous tendencies which seem to be inherent 
in such families, by regulating their mental and moral natures? 
I trust the loving heart of the nineteenth-century civilization, 
guided by the broadest knowledge of science, will prompt a 
mighty answer — Yes. 

A similar condition, termed technically “ neurasthenia” (ner- 
vous prostration), exists in a very marked degree in the United 
States. An eminent writer in one of the medical journals said 
recently, “ We are getting to be a nation of neurasthenics.” The 
condition is apt to afflict any one of a highly sensitive, nervous 
temperament. It is caused by overwork, abuse of alcohol and 
by many other errors in living. The digestive system may be 
upset and certain restricted habits of eating may be formed as 
a consequence of the dyspepsia, which are more injurious than 
over-feeding. 

A patient under my care complained of profound depression 
and sleeplessness, and above all thought he could not eat solid 
food, owing to the distress it caused him. He was cured by 
repeated persistent suggestion that he must eat, and a diet was 
ordered for him. I have no doubt many of the obstinate cases 
of dyspepsia which the Christian Scientists claim they cure, are 
really cured by a more generous diet and by mental suggestion. 
I am satisfied that physicians frequently do harm to these pa- 
tients by ordering a too restricted diet and by misuse of drugs. 

There are, I find in my experience, many curious mental states 
besides those of somnambulism, hypnotism and the various 
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trances. Not the least curious is a form of delusional insanity in 
which the sufferers believe themselves to be possessed by evil 
spirits. They are usually melancholy and say and do many 
ridiculous things. A similar condition is one in which a person 
will fear to cross an open space without any reason for the fear, 
while others are afraid to be alone or in the dark. The condi- 
tions are very susceptible to treatment by mental suggestion ; 
they can often be prevented entirely by training the minds of 
children, and guarding them from superstition and from sudden 
nervous shocks. 

An obstinate form of nervous disease is known as hypochon- 
dria. The condition is closely allied to neurasthenia and hys- 
teria. I have had some interesting cases of it under my care. 

One young man twenty-five years of age, of good family, spare 
of build, light hair and eyes, believed himself to be a sufferer 
from cancer of the stomach. , To such an extent did he carry his 
delusion that he would partake of no hearty food whatever, 
living on broth and milk only. He claimed that the juice of a 
few mouthfuls of beef would stimulate him as much as a glass of 
whiskey. His condition was pitiable in the extreme. He was 
depressed, weak in mind and body, led a listless, indolent life and 
imagined that he suffered with severe pain in the stomach and 
many other distressing symptoms. As he was wealthy he had 
tried most of the specialists of Europe and America and in addi- 
tion had consumed a prodigious quantity of patent medicines. 
Without going into details, it is sufficient to say that under a 
healthy mental discipline, together with occupation and a nutri- 
tious diet, he entirely regained his health. 

In speaking of the case of hysteria in the girl of fifteen, I 
mentioned that when I first saw her, her lower limbs were para- 
lyzed. I wish to emphasize the fact that there are many cases of 
hysterical paralysis, and in these paralyses there are no discov- 
erable organic diseases of any part of the nervous system. 


HABIT PARALYSES. 


I saw a patient recently who had not walked in twelve years. 
He met with a railroad accident and was carried home. As his 
lower limbs were useless and numb and as he had sustained an 
injury to his back, the attending physician at that time made a 
diagnosis of injury to the spinal cord from a probable fracture of 
one of the vertebrae. The limbs shrank considerably in size, 
probably from disuse, and the man made no attempt to walk 
from the time of the accident until I saw him. 

Examining the planta and patella reflexes, I found them di- 
minished in intensity but present. The sensations of touch, 
pain and temperature (if they had ever been absent) were now 
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present, and it was my belief that the man could be made to 
walk. I commanded him to get up and he shuffled his lower 
limbs about in an aimless manner but could not rise. I applied 
to his limbs, by means of a wire brush, a strong Faradic current 
of electricity. This burned him considerably and he sprang to 
his feet and took a number of steps; subsequently he regained 
full use of his limbs. 

Are there not and have there never been miracles? Must we 
disbelieve all the testimony which tradition brings us down the 
dim vista of bygone years? Every intelligent religion which has 
ever found acceptance from a soul-thirsty multitude, has not only 
claimed to heal the souls but the bodies of men, and when Jesus 
of Nazareth anointed the eyes of the blind man and bade him see 
and he saw, no wonder that a shout of joy went up from that 
benighted mind, a shout to which the multitude through the 
ages down to the present time reéchoed until the universe re- 
sounded with rejoicing. The sick, no matter in what clime, 
have ever prayed to God and felt themselves especially beloved 
of Him. 

Are these cures miraculous? are they lies? or, as has been 
claimed, have they only cured imaginary diseases which were 
the foolish fancies of idle brains? These are questions I cannot 
answer in this paper. It is possible that many of the miraculous 
cures reported are capable of explanation upon the hypothesis of 
the disease being purely psychic, in the mind. Many seemingly 
miraculous things, when they are investigated, are robbed of 
their halo of mystery under the keen eye of common sense. 

There are many functional diseases and disturbed states of th3 
nervous system and psychic life of man which at times simulate 
graver organic diseases so closely that only an expert in medical 
diagnosis can differentiate them. Hence before a cure of any 
important organic disease is claimed by any especial method of 
practice, the physician should exercise the greatest possible cir- 
cumspection in his diagnosis. 

There are many diseases which are termed by medical writers, 
self-limited. This holds true as well of the chronic as of the 
acute. Many diseases run their course, and if the constitution of 
the patient can hold out, he will frequently get well under any 
reasonable treatment. 

Every physician knows well the effect of some harmless sub- 
stance when given to a certain class of patients, with the reassur- 
ing promise of help. A patient under my care was cured of 
obstinate insomnia, after he had used a large number of opiates, 
by some pills made of starch. 

The power of the human hand in relieving disease and pain 
has long since been recognized by the medical profession, and 
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many seemingly miraculous results have been obtained by so- 
called magnetic healers. That there is such a thing as the 
transfer of vitality from one human being to another, I know to 
be true. I have a patient who suffers with severe abdominal pain 
at times, and I have repeatedly relieved the pain, in fact never 
failed to relieve it, by simply laying my hand upon the bowels; 
this was not due to the heat of the hand, for I would cool it to 
the temperature of the surface of the patient’s body before apply- 
ing it. When I did not treat the patient in this way the pain 
would last, in spite of opiates, from eight to fourteen hours. 

The effect of so-called magnetic belts, rings and other appli- 
ances is due solely to the imagination of the patient, as the great 
majority of these appliances have no magnetism about them. A 
patient told me, some years ago, that he was cured of neuralgia 
by magnetized paper, which he obtained from a man who adver- 
tised it very extensively. For the sake of experiment I told him 
I could prepare some paper which was very strong with mag- 
netism. I gave him two sheets of brand new blotting paper 
which had never been handled, and told him if he would bind 
them upon his back and chest, he would feel a very strong cur- 
rent from them. He did so, and informed me that the current 
was so strong that it burned his skin badly and that he could not 
bear to leave them on over an hour, although there was no red- 
ness visible upon the skin after the paper was applied. There 
are two rational explanations for this curious mental phenome- 
non. The first one is the mere fact of his faith calling attention 
to the part to which the paper was applied; and again, if one 
stops and thinks of any part of the body intently, he will become 
painfully aware of the presence of this member and usually ex- 
perience unpleasant sensations in it. 

A shrewd professor in a homeopathic medical school wished 
to ascertain the effect of a certain drug upon healthy men and 
women. Without their knowledge he gave them sugar of milk 
to start with, and requested them to bring him an account of all 
the symptoms they experienced in twenty-four hours. A half 
dozen healthy men and women, supposing they were taking a 
drug, brought him a ridiculous list of symptoms, including every 
system of the body, and received from the professor a lecture 
upon imagination which they will never be likely to forget. 

My readers can readily understand from what I have said that 
there may be perverted and diseased states of consciousness which 
have no discoverable organic basis, and it is reasonable to treat 
these diseased states of consciousness by calling into action the 
faculties of the mind. 

Having shown the curative effect of mind in disease, let us ask 
if medical science has found anything which will give a rational 
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explanation of it. Yes, in a measure. In the secretion from the 
bodies of persons suffering from certain forms of insanity, chem- 
ical analysis and physiological research have revealed the pres- 
ence of certain substances technically termed “tox-albumens.” 
Experiments with these substances upon man and the lower 
animals prove them to be poisonous to the nervous system. Now 
if disturbed mental states can cause the production within the 
organism of substances which are antagonistic to health, does it 
not rationally follow that healthy states of the mind would equally 
advance the assimilative and nutritive processes of the system ? 

Physiology is able to tell us little as yet concerning the nutri- 
tive processes of the body; but this we do know, that nutrition 
is presided over primarily by ganglionic centres in the brain and 
in the spinal cord. We know, as a result of carefully conducted 
experiments, that when that portion of the spinal cord known as 
the anterior horn, is damaged by disease, disturbance in nutrition 
of the body, corresponding to the portion of the cord affected, 
takes place. If the disease be in the upper part of the spinal 
cord (the cervical or upper dorsal region) the arms or upper por- 
tion of the body shrink (atrophy), and the same thing happens in 
the lower extremities if the corresponding portion of the upper 
lumbar and lower dorsal cord is injured. We know, too, that it 
is possible to hypnotize one portion of the cerebral cortex, while 
the remainder of the brain is active. I have a number of times 
rendered an arm insensible to pain by hypnotism without other- 
wise disturbing the consciousness of the patient. 

Is it not, then, reasonable to suppose that we can direct by the 
will and by suggestion, that intangible, immeasurable thing we 
call vital force to a diseased member and promote its healing? 
Is it unscientific and against the laws of physiology? Not at all. 

Eminent neurologists tell us, and they are borne out by ana- 
tomical and physiological research, that different parts of the 
brain and nervous system, under certain conditions, may learn to 
perform vicariously the duties of another part of the brain or 
nervous system which may have been injured. We know cer- 
tainly that motor impulses pass down along certain tracts in the 
spinal cord, and that there are also paths over which the sensory 
impulses travel to and from the brain. Pathology teaches us that 
when from disease or any injury, one part of the brain is unable 
to do its work, another portion of the nervous system will not 
only perform its function, but will develop a new path over which 
its work may be transmitted to the periphery of the body, if the 
injury be not too extensive. So we find for mental therapeutics 
not only a rational explanation in its empirical results, but a firm 
foundation in physiology and pathology. 

There is always a danger that each newly-discovered truth 
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will be carried by the fanatical into the realm of absurdity. 
While mental therapeutics promises to prove a great boon to 
many sufferers and at the same time a valuable means of pre- 
venting disease, it would be of course unreasonable and repul- 
sive to every earnest, scientific student, to claim that it is a 
universal panacea. 

In the light of our present knowledge it is impossible to state 
with absolute accuracy the definite limitations of the effects 
which the mind can exercise over the condition of the body. We 
know that ill health of the body may produce perverted mental 
states, and I have shown that mental states may act either bene- 
ficially or injuriously upon the bodily health. I have seen one 
person made desperately ill from a bad dream, and Sir Walter 
Scott, in his “Legend of Montrose,” beautifully portrays the 
effect of presentiment in his character study of Allan Macaulay. 
It is also a curious and interesting fact, illustrating the intimate 
connection between mind and body, that many people were made 
insane by the late epidemic of influenza, while others were cured 
of long-standing insanity by the same disease. 

Many of the effects supposed to be produced by drugs are 
undoubtedly due to the effect upon the patient caused by his 
knowledge that medicaments are being used. During my student 
days I was suffering one evening with an attack of toothache. 
Local medication having failed, I determined to inhale chloro- 
form sufficient to relieve the pain, no matter what the result 
might be. I seized a bottle which I supposed contained the drug, 
and poured a considerable quantity upon a handkerchief and 
placed it over my face. As the handkerchief had previously 
been used to apply the chloroform to my jaw, the odor on it 
still lingered. I promptly went to sleep and awoke next morn- 
ing to find that ink was the medicine which had relieved the 
toothache, as my well blackened face bore ample testimony. 

I have carefully studied the effect of therapeutic suggestion 
upon the different organic diseases. Briefly these are my results: 
The pain of rapidly growing cancer can be temporarily relieved 
by either hypnotic or simple suggestion. Experiments were tried 
in thirty-nine cases. The cough of consumption, as well as the 
other symptoms, were apparently in no way benefited. Thera- 
peutic suggestion did seem to quiet the delirium of fever in 
certain diseases. By constantly acting upon the mind by sug- 
gestion, some obstinate cases of paralysis from hemorrhage into 
the cerebrum were apparently benefited, although Swedish gym- 
nastics were used at the same time. 

After a careful study on this subject, covering a period of 
eight years, I am satisfied that the limitations of mental thera- 
peutics are as follows : — 
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First, They are of value chiefly as curative agents in cases of 
functional neurosis, such as are described in this article. 

Second, In correcting vicious habits formed by the mind of the 
individual. 

Third, In removing some of the acute symptoms of organic 
disease. 

Fourth, I consider that their greatest value is in the depart- 
ment of preventive medicine: I believe that more diseases could 
be prevented by studying the minds and souls of youth, and by 
correcting abnormal tendencies in them, than can be cured in 
later life by any amount of treatment, no matter of what kind. 


METHODS OF APPLYING MENTAL THERAPEUTICS. 


I said in the early part of this article that the mind consists of 
consciousness, and that consciousness is our ability to understand 
correctly that which its faculties perceive. I care not what view 
the student of metaphysics takes of the constitution of the mind, — 
whether he believes in the mind-dust or mind-stuff theory, or in 
the spiritual essence of the mind; or whether he believes con- 
sciousness to be the sum total of the activity of the living organ- 


ism and thinks this activity depends wholly on the metabolic 
changes of the protoplasm. 

How can we apply mental phenomena to the cure of disease ? 
The field is as broad as the human soul itself. Its materia medica 
is more inexhaustible than the drugs of the pharmacopeia. - The 
senses are the avenues by which our medicine reaches the patient. 
The intellect is the sick one to whom we minister. The soul’s 
basest passions are the diseases we seek to cure. Our most 
potent remedy is hope, the physician is love and our pharmacist 
is the broadest charity. 





FIRST PRINCIPLES OF THE LAND QUESTION. 


BY LOUIS F. POST. 


Tue land question is essentially a question of the rights of 
living men as against the exactions of one another. That is to 
say, It is a question of human equality — not equality of stature 
nor of weight nor of physical or mental strength, but equality 
before the laws that men m: ike for the government of men. { is 
really the “man question” rather than the “land questicn.” The 
latter designation is appropriately significant, however, for it 
points to the particular instrument by means of which in modern 
conditions men may be, and to a greater or less extent actually 
are, as effectually denied equal rights before the law as ever they 
were by cruder methods of mastership. 

Men have natural desires to consume food by eating it, clothing 
by wearing it, and houses by living in them. Satisfying these 
desires as to quantity stimulates them as to quality. Palatable 
food is demanded instead of mere provender, pleasant and hand- 
some garments displace artless coverings, the rude shelter gives 
way to cheerful homes. And along with this desire for better 
food, clothing and shelter, comes an expanding desire for other 
things whose consumption may add to comfort, together with a 
growing demand for tools and machinery for making and trans- 
porting objects of consumption. Life itself depends upon the 
satisfaction, in some degree, of some of these desires; while civi- 
lized life depends upon satisfying to a considerable degree the 
wider range of desire. 

But none of these desires can be satisfied by magical means. 
From first to last and all together they are satisfied, so far as 
they are satisfied at all, with things that owe their existence 
to the energies of men. Food, shelter and clothing, together 
with every other material comfort that men enjoy, let the quan- 
tity be little or much and the quality poor or goed, are made for 
the consumption of men by the skill and industry of men. Men 
also make all the artificial materials of which every object of con- 
sumption is composed, together with the appliances, simple and 
complex, puny and massive, with which the powers of men in 
providing such objects are multiplied. Men do it all. 

And they doit now. To no considerable extent do those of 
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one generation provide for those of another the material things 
that the latter consume or otherwise use. Each present lives 
upon itself and not upon the past. If men ceased to make appli- 
ances, those for example that facilitate food making, the existing 
supply would soon be worn out, and food making could go on 
only at a disadvantage, the extent of which we of this era cannot 
conceive ; if no more artificial materials for food-making were 
produced, those for example of which bread is composed, the ex- 
isting supply would soon be exhausted and bread-making would 
be at an end; if production of food ceased the existing supply 
would soon be consumed, and then, no matter how great the 
accumulation of food-making materials and appliances, people 
would starve. It is the same with other articles of human con- 
sumption. Almost literally day by day, they are provided by 
living men for living men. 

Now what are the rights of men in regard to obtaining and 
consuming such things? The answer of justice is obvious, simple 
and conclusive. Each man is entitled to an equal chance, so far 
as the legal rights or privileges of others are concerned, to make 
what he chooses, and without abatement to consume that 
identical thing, or such quantity, variety and quality of other 
things as the men who make them give him freely in trade 
for the whole or any part of what he makes; and if from motives 
of public expediency some men are by law given exceptional 
chances to make and trade and consume, which place others at a 
disadvantage in those respects, the others are entitled to equitable 
compensation. 

But in what fundamental ways can the law place men at a 
relative disadvantage in respect of making, trading and consum- 
ing? There are but two. One is by vesting in some persons 
titles to the ownership of others, and another is by vesting in 
some men titles to more useful land than others can obtain. All 
ways but these are secondary. The first is chattel slavery and 
calls for no exposition here; but the true character and tenden- 
cies, the logical extreme and the far-reaching effects of the second 
are so obscured by custom and habits of thought, as was once the 
case with chattel slavery itself, that it must be dwelt upon even 
at the risk of seeming to amplify axioms. 

Without land men can make nothing and trade nothing, neither 
artificial materials and appliances nor the finished objects to 
be consumed; for land includes all the natural materials and 
forces of the universe outside of man. It is his standing place, 
his natural workshop, the storehouse from which he draws every- 
thing required for ministering to the satisfaction of his material 
wants. To invest one person, therefore, with exclusive owner- 
ship of the land, or to recognize and enforce the claims of 
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one man to such ownership— whether his claims originate in 
force, fraud or contract— would be equivalent to conferring 
upon him absolute power over other men. ; 

No ownership by one person of any other thing (the literal 
ownership of other men as chattel slaves excepted) involves such 
perfect power. If one man who owned all existing money 
should withhold it from use, substitutes for money would be 
more extensively utilized, and manufacture and trade consumption 
would go on as before, while the value of the monopolist’s money 
would shrink in his grasp. If one man who owned all existing 
machinery and buildings and other artificial implements and 
materials for making things for consumption, should withhold 
them from use, men would tap the earth and trade over it, 
and new supplies, more abundant in quantity and better in 
quality, would flow forth in all the directions of demand, while 
the monopolized artificial implements and materials would go to 
waste for want of men to use them. For people will not submit 
to much extortion, nor submit to any long, for the use of what 
they can replace; and considering men as a whole there is no 
artificial thing which may be withheld from them that they can- 
not replace, at the sacrifice, at the worst, of but a little time, pro- 
vided they are free and their access to the various kinds of land 
they require be not obstructed. This very fact is the most per- 
fect security against the least extortion in free conditions, for he 
who would become an extortioner is restrained by fear of ulti- 
mate loss. 

But by no sacrifice can land be replaced. If one man who 
owned all the land withheld it from use he could impose his own 
terms upon other men. Without making anything himself, he 
could demand and acquire all money, all machinery, all buildings, 
all artificial tools and materials for making objects of consump- 
tion, and all objects of consumption, save enough to maintain the 
men that he saw fit to hire, and not alone the existing supply of 
those things, but the future product as well. 

If one man owned all the land, other men, except with his 
permission and upon his terms, could lawfully make nothing and 
trade nothing. If they made anything without his permission 
he might lawfully take it from them, not merely in part but 
to the uttermost. Were manna ‘to fall from heaven for their 
relief it would all belong to him; they could have no share save 
by his gracious charity. If it pleased him to evict them from his 
premises they could not find even a standing place nor so much 
as breathing space in the habitable universe. The birth of a 
child, should he choose so to regard it, would constitute a tres- 
pass. While his legal right was respected or enforced, all other 
men would be subject to his mercy; by denying to them the use 
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of his land he could condemn them to death by a self-executing 
sentence. 

Nor would he need, by denying the use of land to his fellow- 
men, thereby to deprive himself of any object of consumption 
that man can make. His power over the lives of men, his 
power to limit their subsistence to bare animal necessaries, 
to drive them “far from the haunts of men” and keep them in 
lonely exile, would make it seem a privilege to work for him 
or his favored servants under any circumstances at any living 
wages, and an inestimable boon to be allowed to serve in his 
august presence for the leavings of his table and the cast-off 
garments of his wardrobe. For mere permission to live upon his 
land and satisfy their simplest wants in the rudest way, those 
to whom he accorded that privilege would supply him, both as to 
quantity and quality, with all the desirable things within their 
power to draw forth from the earth, which he might demand of 
them for himself, his favorites, and his personal retainers in 
army, navy, church and college, his serfs thanking him most grate- 
fully the while for “ giving them work.” They would also sub- 
mit to any other conditions that he might impose. Though the 
law guaranteed them freedom of worship, they would worship as 
he commanded ; though it secured them freedom of speech and 
equal suffrage, they would speak under his censorship and vote 
at his dictation. And if some of their number, more spirited 
than the rest, rose in armed rebellion against his blasphemous 
title, the great majority would stand ready to march in his regi- 

ments and to cheer his veuaey. Owning the land, he would own 
all living men. 

And in respect to this power it would make no difference 
whether exclusive ownership of all land were vested in one man 
or in many, provided the owners were few enough to combine 
and agree among themselves, and should actually do so. It is 
not until the number of land owners becomes so large as to make 
unity of decision and action impracticable, or until for any other 
reason they cease to act together as one man, that a difference 
may be distinguished; and then the difference is one of degree, 
not of principle. The same virtual ownership of man by man is 
involved, though the power can no longer be arbitrarily wielded 
to the extreme. It is then regulated by the value of land in the 
market, being weak when the value of land relatively to its use- 
fulness is low, and strong when the value of land relatively to its 
usefulness is high. But just as land rises in value relatively to 
its usefulness does ownership of the earth by multitudes approach 
that extreme, the possibility of which is so obvious when owner- 
ship by a single individual is considered, where absolute owner- 
ship of land includes absolute ownership of men. 
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Nor shall we find any difference in principle when ownership 
extends only over the lands that lie within the boundaries of 
civilization. The difference is still only one of degree. If all 
civilized localities were owned by one individual, though the 
owner could not condemn other men to death by evicting them 
from his property, since there would still be land to which they 
might resort for a living, he could condemn them to exile by 
denying them the use of land within the limits of civilization. 
And if such localities were owned by many individuals, too many 
for an effective combination, the competition of the landless for 
permission to live in civilized surroundings would tend to raise 
the value of land within civilized limits relatively to its useful- 
ness, until the value of even the poorest would be so great as to 
leave to the ordinary producer less than enough to live upon. 
This would force him to produce more, to go into exile, to 
become a criminal on either a small and contemptible or a large 
and respectable scale, or to starve amidst the squalor of civilized 
slums. If he produced more, competition for land would go on 
until the value of land relatively to its usefulness encroached 
upon the greater product, and this again and again while his 
powers of increasing production lasted. If large numbers emi- 
grated to uncivilized places, as they most probably would, the 
same conditions would set in with the development of civiliza- 
tion there. The land as it became scarce and grew scarcer 
would rise in value relatively to its usefulness as a civilized 
workshop and abiding place, and in the course of time the land- 
less in the new country would be in the same plight as those in 
the old. 

And when civilization had conquered the world, the whole 
earth would be owned by some of its inhabitants, and no part of 
it, not even the worst, would be available to landless men except 
for a price. Then, with increasing population and continuing 
improvement (the twin causes, in the last analysis, of expanding 
demand for land) values would go on rising relatively to the 
usefulness of the land unti! land would be a luxury that only the 
very rich might presume to own, and concentration of ownership 
would have set in. Those who were not rich could not afford to 
buy land, and if they happened to own any a high price would 
tempt them to sell. 

It is not intended to imply by the preceding observations that 
the demand for land is limited to demand for immediate use.. If 
it were so limited land would not rise in value out of pro- 
portion to its usefulness; because just as soon as any land ex- 
hibited a tendency to rise in value relatively to its usefulness, 
demand for it would be weakened by the greater relative useful- 
ness of poorer land. But choice land if used yields unearned 
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revenues to its owners, which generates a supplementary demand 
—a demand for land that is not now choice, but which with 
advance of general demand promises to become choice. This 
supplementary demand, which would be by far the greatest of 
all demands for land, would of course make it abnormally 
scarce in the market and thus cause it to rise abnormally in 
value, a phenomenon that would persist with demand for land 
until none remained out of ownership. Then, though plenty 
of all kinds of land were unused, none could be had except 
upon payment of more than its natural worth as determined by 
the scarcity of that in actual use. 

Here the ownership of the earth by many, besides being iden- 
tical in principle, would approximate in degree the conditions of 
ownership by a single individual. Men would suffer and die for 
want of things they could make if other men did not stand 
between them and the materials they required, and the landless 
masses would be slaves to a few landed proprietors, who in turn 
would yield to the will of the strongest among them. Nothing 
could stop this but occasional spasms of non-production, such as 
we call “hard times,” and these could stop it only for brief 
periods. 

As a matter of logical speculation the result may be calculated 
with more than the ease and all of the certainty, except as to 
time, of an astronomical prediction. But it is not merely a 
logical speculation. The development of inequality before the 
law, which is involved in the principle of land ownership, may be 
observed in actual experience to-day. The extension of the area 
of demand for land, the intensification of demand, the consequent 
rise in land values, and the concurrent reduction of politically 
free men to states of dependence and subserviency that in ex- 
treme cases, by no means few, seem little if any less deplorable 
than literal enslavement, are the most notable general phases of 
industrial advance. They are manifested in greater or less 
degree in every growing village, in every progressive city, in 
every promising section of country, and as one comprehensive 
class of phenomena in the civilized world at large. The whole 
earth is rapidly coming into the ownership of some of its inhabi- 
tants, from whom others must get the land they need, or, what 
is the same thing, must in diminished wages buy opportunities to 
work from such as already have land or who by some means suc- 
ceed in getting it. And an increasing value is attaching to land 
as a whole, a value far out of proportion to its use; that is to say, 
a much higher value than the scarcity of land relatively to the 
actual use of land would bring about. 

The effect that might be logically foretold is thus actually 
produced in high degree in our own time and country. Now 
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and here we may see evidence that owners of land are forbidding 
its use. Not whimsically, as a single owner might, but greedily ; 
yet with similar death-threatening and enslaving effects. That 
is the meaning of so many valuable but vacant lots in villages, 
towns and cities, of so many valuable but unopened mines, of so 
much fertile and valuable but unused agricultural land. That 
men need these various kinds of unused land is sufficiently at- 
tested. While people go beyond the outskirts of villages, towns 
and cities for homes, while miners famish for lack of work, while 
farmers resort to sterile places and distant regions for their 
farms, and farm hands wander helplessly about between seasons 
unable to find employment with others which they could soon 
supply to themselves if the land were available, and while people 
who are able and willing to make what farmers and miners 
want, suffer the world over from scant agricultural and mineral 
supplies, it cannot be fairly urged that the reason land is unused 
is because it is not wanted. 

The owners of all kinds of land forbid its use except upon 
terms that are more onerous than the difficulties and comparative 
unprofitableness of resorting to much poorer lands. This, by 
limiting the activities of business and lessening opportunities for 
employment, lowers the scale of comforts that men in general 
might otherwise enjoy, and in increasing degree tends to a denial 
of the equal right to live. Hence we have a world-wide struggle 
for opportuaities to work, a struggle more like a stampede of 
animals from a burning barn than the orderly competition of 
self-respecting and ne ighbor ly men to satisfy their normal desires 
from the boundless supplies of nature’s storehouse; and rather 
than die, rather even than live wholly outside the pale of civili- 
zation, many men beg for opportunities to do the drudgery of 
slaves for a slave’s compensation —a bare rude living. This 
alternative already stares scores of thousands in the face. We 
need not wait for extreme phases of land ownership to behold its 
enslaving effects. In lower but by no means minor degree those 
«(fects may even now be observed. Already we see in the 
development of our competitive land owning system a close 
approximation to the conditions that obviously belong to the 
ownership of the earth by a single individual or combination. 

And long before that approximation is reached, even while 
land ownership is in the infancy of its dev elopment, we may 
observe its interference with the relative rights of men in regard 
to producing and consuming the things that men desire and for 
which they work. Each man is entitled to an equa! chance, so 
far as the legal rights and privileges of others are concerned, 
to make what he chooses, and without abatement to consume 
what he makes or what others freely give him in exchange. But 
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from the moment that value attaches to land, land users as a 
class are compelled to refrain from consuming part of what they 
make, and to allow land owners as a class to consume it in their 
stead; the only consideration being the “permission” to use the 
earth that land owners accord to land users, which would not 
be necessary but for the usurpation of land ownership. And 
from the moment when land begins to be abnormally scarce by 
reason of appropriation without use, its abnormal value operates 
not merely to compel land users to refrain in the interest of land 
owners from consuming part of what they make, but also to 
enable land owners as a class actually to prohibit land users from 
making what they choose. 

If these considerations are sound, land ownership is essentially 
incompatible with equality of legal rights. And if, as few will 
venture to dispute, men are entitled to equality before the laws 
made for the government of men, it follows that land ownership 
is a social crime and should be abolished. But no sooner is this 
conclusion reached than the problem of “vested rights” in land 
confronts us. If land ownership were abolished, so the plea runs, 
land owners would be justly entitled to compensation. 

“Confiscation!” is the slogan of those who make this plea. 
But in the nature of the case society must confiscate, whether it 
abolishes land ownership or not; and if it abolish land owner- 
ship, whether it awards compensation or not. That this is true 
a brief consideration will show. To abolish land ownership 
without compensation is to confiscate a legal right which some 
men have to appropriate property that morally belongs to other 
men; for the essence of land ownership is its power of misap- 
propriating a portion of the earnings of land users. On the 
other hand, not to abolish land ownership is to confirm the legal 
right of land owners to confiscate property which morally belongs 
to others. And to compensate land owners for abolishing their 
legal right, what is that but confiscation? For whence would 
the compensation come? and to whom would it go? Taken by 
force of law, it would come from those who earn it by their labor 
and therefore have a moral title, and be given to those who in 
that connection earn nothing and at best could have but a legal 
title. 

Now, when a proposition to abolish a legal right of property is 
assailed as unjust, the appeal is to the forum of morals. In the 
forum of morals, then, when as in this case a legal right and a 
moral right conflict, which shall stand? There is but one honest 
answer. The legal right gives way to the moral right. Upon 
this principle the case of the land owner must be thrown out of 
the court into which he brings it by his plea of “ confiscation.” 
And if it be urged that land owners or their predecessors in 
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interest bought their right from generations that have gone, then 
comes the question, conclusive in the forum of morals, Upon 
what principle of justice could any man now dead convey to 
some men now living the moral right to confiscate the earnings 
or any part of the earnings of any men now living? Whoever 
accepts the moral axiom that all men are in justice entitled to all 
the goods they earn, is precluded not only from defending land- 
lordism, but also from demanding compensation for landlords as a 
condition of abolishing landlordism. From the fact that land 
owners as such earn nothing, it follows that all the goods they 
receive in their character of land owners — whether by way of 
rent or of purchase price or of compensation from the public for 
relinquishing ownership —are extorted from others, who to that 
extent are deprived of goods that they earn. 

And if we descend from the higher plane of justice to the 
lower one of expediency, we shall reach the same conclusion as 
to the compensation of land owners upon the abolition of land 
ownership. Compensation would ke inexpedient as well as un- 
just, because it would make government a great and unlimited 
buyer of land, which with the first announcement of the purpose 
would so enhance demand as enormously to increase land values, 
and thus intensify inequalities before the law and magnify the 
very evils and dangers that by the abolition of land ownership it 
is proposed to set aside. 

But the abolition of land ownership does not involve the 
throwirg open of all land to common use, nor the nationalization 
or municipalization of ownership. It not only answers the pur- 
pose, but it is best that private possession for use should be sub- 
stituted for all kinds of land ownership. And this can be easily 
done without resorting to such inefficient and obstructive methods 
as “land limitation.” Nature herself seems to have pointed the 
way. When land is privately possessed for use, as well as when 
it is owned outright, the land of each possessor has a value from 
zero upward, which is determined by the demands of men for 
the possession of land relatively to its scarcity, and is measured 
by differences in desirableness. Men will give a higher price 
for land that is more suitable to their uses than for that which is 
less suitable. If the possessors are allowed to profit by these 
differences, as under all systems of private ownership they are, 
not only to some extent may they live upon the labor of others 
by means of the superior lands in the possession of which they 
are secured, but the fact that this can be done generates an 
abnormal demand for land, not to use but to hold as a means 
of extorting products from those who may desire to use it either 
in the present or the future. As already explained, it is this that 
makes land scarce, paralyzes business, diminishes opportunities 
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for employment, lowers wages, enslaves men, and generally brings 
about approximately such conditions as a solitary owner of the 
earth might establish at his own pleasure. 

But if the possessors of land were not allowed to profit by its 
rent or value, if for example the rent or value of land were taken 
by the community for common use, no one could derive any 
benefit from the possession of land except the benefit of use — 
what he individually earned. Therefore the incentive to hold 
land out of use for higher prices would be gone, and possession 
of land would be possession for use and for nothing else. This 
would lower the value of land net needed for use, which would 
consequently be abandoned. The abandoned land, not merely 
that which was far away but also that which was alongside of 
land in use, would then be available at all times, and business 
would not stagnate nor opportunities to work fall off nor wages 
decline nor men beg for emplcyment. Moreover, as the value 
of land relatively to the benefits that its possession confers is the 
same in the same market, a decline in the value of unused land 
would tend to lower the value of all other land. This would 
leave to every individual his full individual earnings, while 
taking for common purposes the value of the land in use. 

It is true, as is sometimes objected, that what the community 
would so take would be part of the earnings of men; but it 
would not be part of individual earnings. As men work both 
individually and in common, so they earn both individually and 
in common. Individual earnings are measured by individual 
wages; common earnings are measured by the rent of land. By 
taking the rent of land for public use, therefore, and taking 
nothing else, society, while appropriating common earnings for 
common uses, would leave individual earnings to those who 
morally owned them; it would take nothing that labor earns 
except what land owners now appropriate. 

The statutory device by which this may be accomplished is 
simple and effective. No commission need be appointed arbi- 
trarily to determine the annual value of land; no auctioning of 
land year by year need be made. Let the form of land owner- 
ship continue. As Henry George observes in another connec- 
tion, “ Forms are nothing when substance has gone.” Let land 
be bought and sold in the market as now, which would determine 
land values with greater certainty and fairness than could pos- 
sibly be done by an arbitrary appraisement, while affording better 
security of tenure and less opportunity for favoritism than either 
arbitrary appraisement or an auctioning system. Then concen- 
trate taxes upon the value of land so ascertained and abolish all 
other taxes, taxing men according to the value of the land thev 
hold and not according to the value of the work they do, 
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Under such a system it would be so expensive to hold land 
out of use and so profitable to use it that land would come into 
the market in such quantities as to make its value so low that 
there would be no lack of opportunities for work while men 
hungered for what men are able to produce. If this tax did not 
take the whole annual value of land it would approximate it so 
closely that the substantial effects would be secured from the 
beginning, and when the principle was once recognized and 
established, the expense of making and maintaining better public 
improvements would soon leave but little surplus to the pos- 
sessors, or, if they pleased to call themselves so, the “ owners ” of 
valuable land. 

Such, in substance, are the first principles of the land question. 
Briefly restated by way of summary they are as follows : — 

First, Man produces all that man consumes. 

Second in order of statement, though equal in importance and 
concurrent in time, Zo produce and consume man must have the 
use of appropriate natural objects external to himself, all of 
which objects are included in the term “land.” Denied the use 
of all land, man cannot live even the life of an animal. Denied 
the use of land within the limits of civilization, he cannot live 
the life of a civilized man. And to the extent that he is denied 
the use of land, to that extent his ability to produce and consume 
is limited. + 

Third, Legal ownership of the land by some men interferes 
with its use by other men, and by enabling the former to derive 
an advantage from what by nature is common to all, makes men 
unequal in respect of their rights before the law. The one ex- 
treme of this inequality is the establishment of differences of 
income, due, not to different services, but to different legal rights 
as to the use of the earth. The other extreme is the enslavement 
by land owners of all other men. 

Fourth, Zo restore equality of legal rights, the value of land 
must be taken for public use. Then the prosperity of men would 
be determined by the service they render to others, and no longer 
by the privilege they enjoy of appropriating the value of superior 
land. 

Finally, this involves no formal revolution. Zo take land 
values for public use requires no greater change than the aboli- 
tion of all taxes save the single tax upon land owners in propor- 
tion to the value of their land regardless of its improvements. 

To adopt this simple remedy would be to apply to public use 
approximately the full value of land, to make the mere ownership 
of land unprofitable, to remove all incentive to hold it for any 
other purpose than its best use, and, while lowering rent, to 
increase wages, make hard times impossible, and banish poverty 
and the fear of poverty. 





HEREDITY: IS ACQUIRED CHARACTER OR 
CONDITION TRANSMITTABLE? 


BY HELEN H. GARDENER. 


It has been well said by Herbert Spencer, and more re- 
cently by Professor Osborn, the able biologist of Columbia 
College, that the question involved in the discussion of 
heredity is not a temporary issue and that its solution will 
affect all future thought. Whether or not acquired character 
is transmitted to children is the most important question that 
confrents the human race; for it is upon the character of the 
race that depends and will depend the condition of the race. 

No school of scientists questions the fact of heredity; but 
there isa warm and greatly misunderstood contest over the 
exact method used by nature in the transmission. Now, so 
far as the general public is concerned, so far as the socio- 
logical features of the case go, so far as personal conduct is 
involved, it does not matter a straw’s weight whether the 
theory of heredity held by Lamarck and Darwin, or the one 
advanced recently by Weismann, be correct. 

It matters not whether your drunkenness, for example, is 
transmitted to your child directly as plain drunkenness, or 
whether it descends to him as a merely weakened and under- 
mined “ germ plasm” which “ will tend to inebriety, insanity, 
imbecility”” or what not. It matters not a farthing’s worth, 
from the point of view of the laity, whether the transmission 
is direct, via “ pangenesis,” or whether it is indirect, via a 
weakened and vitiated “germ plasm” as per Weismann, or 
whether the exact method and process may not still lie in the 
unsolved problems of the laboratory. Whichever or what- 
ever the exact process may be (which interests the scientist 
only), the facts and results are before us and concern each of 
us more vitally than does the question of what we shall eat 
or what we shall drink or wherewithal we shall be clothed. 
It is all the more unfortunate, therefore, that even an un- 
tested scientific theory cannot be advanced without the igno- 
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rant, the half-educated and the vicious taking it in some 
distorted form as a basis of action. Indeed it would seem to 
be wise, if one is about to make a scientific suggestion of 
importance, to take the precaution to say in advance that you 
don’t mean it—for the benefit of that large class of intel- 
lectual batrachians who hop to the conclusion that you said 
something totally different from your intent. 

Because a surgeon might say to you that he knows a boy 
who carries a bullet about in his brain and that he appears 
to be no worse for it in either body or mind, it would not be 
safe to imply that he proposes to teach you that it would be 
a particularly judicious thing for you to attempt to convert 
your skull into a cartridge box. 

Because Weismar~ asserts and attempts to prove that 
nature’s method of hereditary transmission precludes (for 
example) the possibility of producing a race of short-tailed 
cats from Tom and Tabby from whose caudal appendages a 
few inches have been artificially subtracted, some of his fol- 
lowers exclaim in glee: “It does not make the least differ- 
ence in the world what we do or refrain from doing in one 
lifetime. Our children do not receive the results; we cannot 
transmit to them our vices or our virtues. We cannot taint 
their blood by our ill conduct nor purify it by our clean 
living. The ‘germ plasm’ from which they came is and has 
been immortal; we are simply its transmitters — not its 
creators. Our children were created and their characters 
and natures determined centuries before we were born. We 
are in no sense responsible for what they may be; germ 
plasm is eternal; we are exempt from responsibility to pos- 
terity. Long live Weismann!” 

Now this is about the sort of thing that is springing up 
on every side as a result of the new discussion as to how the 
facts of heredity are to be accounted for. One sometimes 
hears, also, from these half-informed jubilators that “ Weis- 
mann doesn’t believe in heredity; that old theory is quite 
exploded.” The fact is that Weismann is particularly strong 
in his belief in heredity—so strong as to give almost no 
weight to any possible process of intervention in its original 
workings. He simply holds that the transmission of “ac- 
quired characters” is not proven, and he doubts the fact of 
these “acquired” transmissions. In his illustrations he deals 
chiefly (when in the higher animals) with mutilations, and 
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in the human race shows that the most proficient linguist 
does not produce children who read without being taught! 

Of course there are many and varied points in his theory 
of heredity with which only the biologist is capable of 
dealing. But as I intimated at first, the Lamarck-Darwin- 
Weismann controversy, so far as the sociological aspect of 
the question is involved, does not touch us. It belongs to 
the laboratory — to the how and not to the fact of trans- 
mission. But since the opposite impression has taken root 
in even some thoughtful minds, it is well to meet it in a 
direct and easily grasped form. There is a simple and direct 
method; I undertook it. I went to a number of well-known 
biologists and physicians and asked these questions: — 

1. Are there any diseases known to you, which you are 
absolutely certain are contracted by individuals whose ances- 
tors did not have them, which diseases you can trace as to 
time and place of contraction, and which are of a nature 
to produce physical and mental changes that are recogniza- 
ble in the child as due to the parent’s condition ? 

2. Have you ever had such cases under your own care ? 

3. Have you a record of cases where the children of your 
patients received the effects of the disease of the parent in 2 
manner that would show that “ acquired character or con. 
dition ” is transmittable ? 

4. Is this true in a kind of disorder which would produce 
in the child a change of structure or condition so profound 
as to change its character and run it in a channel distinctly 
the result of the “ acquirement ” of the parent ? 

I thought it best to go to specialists in brain and nerve 
disorders and to those who had had large hospital or asylum 
experiences. One of these, Dr. Henry Smith Williams, ex- 
medical superintendent of Randall’s Island, where the city 
of New York sends its imbecile and epileptic children, and 
where many hundreds of these come under his care, replied 
that there could be no doubt of the fact that such “ac- 
quired ” characters or conditions are transmitted. One case 
which he gave me, however, from his private practice will 
illustrate the point most clearly. B., a healthy man with no 
hereditary taint of the kind, acquired syphilis at a given 
time and in a known way. Before this time he was the 
father of one daughter. Several years later another daughter 
was born to him. The first girl is and has always been 
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absolutely free from any and all taint. The other one has 
all the inherited marks of her father’s * acquired character ” 
and condition, which even went the length in her of pro- 
ducing the recognized change in the form of the teeth, due 
to this disease. Now, for all practical purposes it does not 
matter in the faintest degree whether that transmission was 
in accordance with pangenesis or by means of a vitiated envi- 
ronment of the “germ plasm.” The fact is the appalling 
thing for the reader to face. And I give this case only 
because it was one of a vast number of similar ones which 
came to me in reply to my questions to different practitioners 
and specialists. 

Among other places I went to the head of a maternity 
hospital. This is what I got there: «If Weismann or any 
of his followers doubts for one second the distinct, absolute, 
unmistakable transmission of acquired disease of a kind to 
modify ‘character’ both mental and physical—if they 
doubt its results on humanity —they have never given even 
@ slight study to the hospital side of life. I can give you 
hundreds of cases where there is no escape from the proof 
that the children are born with the taint of an ‘acquired 
character’ from which they cannot free themselves. Some- 
times it is shown in one form, sometimes in another, but it is 
as unmistakable as the color of the eyes or the number of 
the toes. To deny it is to deny all experience. I am not 
a biologist and I do not undertake to explain how it is done 
but I will undertake to prove that it is done to the satisfac- 
tion of the most sceptical. Come in this ward. There is 
a child whose parents were robust, healthy, strong country 
folk until’? — and then followed the history of the parents 
who had “acquired” .the “character” which they trans- 
mitted — which had made the mental, moral and physical 
cripple in the ward before me. ‘“ Now here is what they 
transmitted. Do you fancy that if that half idiot should 
ever have children they will be ‘whole’? No argument but 
vision is needed here. ‘That child’s condition is the result of 
acquired character. Its children and its children’s children 
will carry the acquirement—for we are not wise enough yet 
to eliminate even such as that from among active propagators 
of the race! If it were possible (which, thank Heaven, is 
not likely) that the other parent of this half imbecile’s 
children would be of a sane and lofty type there might be a 
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modification upward again in the progeny, but even then we 
would not soon lose the direct, undeniable, patent ‘ acquire- 
ment’ which you see here.” 

It was the same story from each and every practitioner. 
The hospital and asylum experts, the specialists in diseases 
of mind or body which were due to direct acquirement (such 
as drunkenness, syphilis and acquired epilepsy), were par- 
ticularly strong in their contempt for even the theory that 
acquired character and condition are not transmittable. One 
laughingly said: «I'll grant that if I cut off a man’s leg or 
a few of his fingers, his children will not .be likely to be de- 
formed because of that operation. This is not a permeating 
constitutional condition, it is a mere local mutilation. But 
if I were to take out a part of his brain so as to produce 
[acquired] epilepsy upon him I believe his children will 
be affected, and if he is a bad syphilitic [acquired] I know 
his children will be. Mind you, I don’t say exactly what 
they will have, and they may not all have the same thing, 
but I do say that their ‘germ plasm’ or whatever they come 
from, will carry the results of the acquired condition and 
character.” * 

So I beg of you to remember that while the fact and law 
of heredity is as certain as death itself, its course of action, 
its variability of operation, is as the March winds. To say 
that the constitutions of your children will be determined in 
great part by the condition of your body and mind is but to 
utter a truism; but to say exactly how—in what given chan- 
nel this effect will flow — is not, in the present state of bio- 
logical knowledge, possible. 

For the sake of illustration it is usually the part of wisdom 
to give the most probable trend of a given disorder; but to 
assert dogmatically that the son of a lunatic will be insane 
or that the daughter of a woman of the street will live as her 
mother did, is quite as unsafe as to say that a fall from a 
fourth-story window on to an iron door would be certain 








** Brown-Sequard observed that injury to the central or peripheral nervous system 
(spinal cord, oblongata, peduncle, corpora quadrigemina, sciatic nerve) of guinea pigs 
produced epilepsy, and this condition even became hereditary. Westphal made guinea 
pigs epileptic by repeated blows on the skull, and this condition also became heredi- 
tary.” —‘“* Manual of Human Physiology,” by L. Landou, translated with additions by 
W. Sterling. 1885. 

Dr. L. Putzell, in his “Treatise on the Common Forms of Functional Nervous 
Diseases,” 1880, after describing the methods by which Brown-Sequard produced 
epilepsy traumatically in guinea pigs, says: —‘* Brown-Sequard also made the curious 
observation that the young of guinea pigs who had been made epileptic in this man- 
ner, may develop the disease spontaneously. These experiments have been verified 
by Schiff, Westphal and numerous other observers.” 
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death. You must not forget that you may, if you want to 
take the chances, drop.an infant out of a fourth-story window 
on to an iron door with no bad results to the infant (door 
not heard from), for I have known that to happen; you may 
sleep with a bad case of small-pox and not take it——as I once 
did; you may shoot a ball into a boy’s head and take in with 
it several pieces of bone, you may extract the bone and leave 
the ball there and the boy appear to be as good as new after- 
ward; you may live all your life long with a roué and your 
children not be inmates of hospital, lunatic asylum or prison. 
All these things have been done, but it is not the part of 
wisdom to infer that for this reason either one of them would 
be a safe or desirable course of*action; for in this world it 
behooves us to deal—when we are attempting to study 
nature — with the law of probability. The accidents, the ex- 
ceptions, will take care of themselves. 

Notwithstanding this fact it will not be exactly fair to me 
for you to report that I say that every single one of Jane 
Smith’s children will have fits and fall in the fire before they 
are twenty-one because she or their father is an epileptic. 
Perhaps one or two of those children may die in infancy, in- 
stead, or go insane — or to Congress; one may have hydro- 
cephalus, and another be a moral idiot and astonish the natives 
because “his parents were such upright people.” One may 
simply have a generally weak constitution —and another 
may win the American cup for wrestling; but the chances 
are that confirmed epilepsy (or what not) of the parent is 
going to “tell” in one form or another in the children. 
What I say of epilepsy is equally true of syphilis. This 
latter is so true that it can be readily told by the teeth of 
the children of a seriously infected case. That will strike 
the average “‘ unprofessional” reader as impossible, yet it is 
well known to biologists, medical men and many dentists, 
so that a great many wholly innocent people who sit in a 
dentist’s chair reveal more private family history than could 
be drawn from them with stronger instruments than mere 
forceps. 

I have been asked to write this paper because at the nres- 
ent time there is a tendency to discredit some of the well- 
known and easily proven facts of heredity, as a result of 
certain statements supposed to have been made by the recent 
school of biologists headed by Weismann. But in the hands 
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of the laity much that Weismann did say is misunderstood 
and misstated and much that he never said is inferred. To 
professional biologists the loose inferences from Weismann’s 
suggestions and speculations are absurd, and to experienced 
medical men and experts in the lines of practice indicated 
above, the arguments are beneath discussion. It is in this 
particular line of practice that proof is easy and abundant, 
where the “acquired” nature of the modified “ character ” is 
readily traced and the transmission (or heredity) susceptible 
to proof beyond controversy. 

It is for this reason that the illustrations are all taken 
from this field of investigation. If they were taken from 
consumption, tuberculosis er any of the various ordinary 
“transmittable ” disorders, the cheerful opponent would 
assert (and no one could disprove if he held to the “ germ 
plasm” theory back far enough) that the “tendency” had 
been inherent in the plasm since the days of “« Adam” — that 
it was not an “acquired” character or condition which was 
transmitted. But with artificially produced epilepsy (either 
by accident or purposely as in the cases of Brown-Sequard’s 
guinea pigs) or in the other so frequent and so frightful dis- 
order mentioned above, it is a simple matter to trace the 
“acquirement” as well as the transmission. But when a 
new light arises in the literary or scientific world there are 
always many persons ready to spring forth with the declara- 
tion that they agree with the new point of view without first 
taking the precaution to ascertain what the recent theory 
really is. “Oh, I agree with him, the old theory is quite 
dead,” greets the ear, and the placid pupils of the rising 
light so warp and distort the real opinion of the master as to 
make of him an absurdity. This has been markedly true of 
Weismann and his theory of heredity. 

In ordinary cases of scientific discussion the misconcep- 
tions of the laity would soon adjust themselves and little or 
no harm would be done meantime ; but in such a problem as 
the present far more is involved than appears upon the sur- 
face. The ethical and moral results — not to mention the 
physical — of a reckless mistranslation or misconception of a 
scientific theory of this nature cannot be readily estimated, 
nor can it be confined to one generation. It is pathetic to 
realize that many fairly well-educated and well-meaning peo- 
ple, who would protect with their lives the children they 
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give to the world and shield them against all possible physi- 
cal, moral or mental distortion, mutilation or deformity, will 
stamp upon those children far worse mutilations and distor- 
tions (and even physical disorders) through and because of 
a half-understood version of “the new theory of heredity.” 
Therefore I repeat that so far as the public is concerned, so 
far as the sociological features of the problem of heredity are 
involved, so far as the new theory relates to conduct and to 
physical and mental condition and their transmission, this 
controversy belongs to the laboratory — to the how and not 
to the fact of hereditary transmission, as I trust the above 
illustrations (which might be multiplied a thousand times) 
will serve to show. 















































A REVOLUTIONARY RAILWAY COMPANY, 


BY ALBERT GRIFFIN. 

Tue magnitude of the railroad problem, the difficulties that 
environ it, and the necessity for its speedy solution, increase 
daily; but it has long been evident that single states cannot 
settle it, and that if “agitation and education” alone are relied 
upon, many years are likely to elapse before the national govern- 
ment will seriously undertake to do so. Fortunately, however, 
genuine Americans believe that “ where there is a will there is a 
way”; that whatever ought to be done can be done —if not in 
one way, then in another; that all things are possible to those 
who know how —and that these who do not should keep on 
trying until they learn how. Therefore, when one key fails to 
throw the bolt back, they test another, and another, and, when 
necessary, make a new one. It was this characteristic that led 
some trans-Mississippians to organize a new departure in rail- 
roading. They decided to make a new key with which to unlock 
the door of their prison house, filed it with the secretary of state, 
in Topeka, Kan., Jan. 12, 1894, and labeled it “ Articles of 
Incorporation of The Gulf & Inter-State Railway Company.” 
Credit for the conception of the idea and outlines of the plan is, 
I am told, due to Alonzo Wardall, formerly of Huron, S. D., 
and now of Topeka, Kan. 

This company proposes to build a bifurcated railway from 
Galveston northward, one stem reaching Manitoba and the other 
Lake Superior— with numerous branches from both —and trav- 
ersing the states of Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, the Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma. The general offices of the company 
are at Topeka, Kan. 

The proposition is to build several thousand miles of railroad, 
not especially for the members of the company, but in the in- 
terest of humanity and for the benefit of the public at large. 
The charter, by-laws and subscription papers state unequivocally 
that when the legislatures of five states shall have made the 
necessary arrangements for taking charge of and operating the 
road, it shall be turned over to them; until which time the profits, 
if any, shall be paid into the school fund of the several counties 
of the several states. 

The idea of building a railroad to give away is as novel as the 
Ti7 
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magnitude of the undertaking is stupendous, and it may well be 
asked, Where can enough money be found for such a purpose? 
Somewhere between thirty and fifty million dollars will be re- 
quired —and that is a large sum, even in this day of big things. 
lt must be remembered, however, that ten large and exception- 
ally fertile states and two territories — comprising the chief grain 
and stock-raising section of the United States and containi 
more than fifteen millions of the most prosperous people in the 
Union — are directly interested; and, before I close, it will be 
seen that all of the other states and territorities, together with 
Canada and Mexico, are but little less so. The plan for raising 
the money is unique, to say the least. The company has un- 
bounded faith in the scheme and it is expected that other people 
will have —as soon as they fully understand it. Briefly stated, 
it is as follows : — 

1. Six million dollars of non-dividend paying common stock 
will be issued, the most of which it is expected will be exchanged 
with municipalities for bonds to be voted by them. Practically, 
this will be a donation to the company; but the donors will 
generally more than get their money back, directly, in taxes — 
to say nothing of incidental benefits. 

2. Twelve million dollars of preferred stock —also non- 
dividend paying —is to be sold at par to individuals, who will 
receive twenty-two five-dollar transportation certificates, on 
account of each one-hundred-dollar share of paid stock. These 
certificates will be received in half payment for all kinds of busi- 
ness done by,the company —a five-dollar certificate and five 
dollars in money paying for a ten-dollar ticket or for that much 
freight. It is expected that these certificates will cireulate as 
currency, to some extent, along the line of the road, when build- 
ing, and until taken up by the company. 

3. Income constructior. bonds — not to exceed five thousand 
dollars per mile — are to be issued, bearing five per cent interest, 
payable out of the income of the company and not to be a lien 
upon the road. They will be used mainly to pay for right of 
way, grading, material, etc. They will also be received for 
traffic dues, like the transportation certificates, with five per cent 
premium added; and it is expected that they will also circulate 
as currency, temporarily. 

4, First mortgage bonds, not to exceed ten thousand dollars a 
mile and bearing not more than five per cent interest, can be 
issued — “ principal and interest payable in lawful money of the 
United States.” Being the only lien on thé road, they will be a 
choice investment and it is believed it will not be necessary to go 
east to sell them. 

Put in another way, it is expected that, besides voting bonds 
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enough to aggregate two or three thousand dollars a mile, the 
people along the line will, by purchasing transportation certificates 
and income construction bonds, make enough advance payments 
on business to be done, to amount, with the bonds voted, to five 
thousand dollars a mile; with which sum, honestly expended, the 
road can be so far advanced as to make it an easy matter to 
dispose of enough mortgage bonds to complete and equip it. 

This is certainly an original way to raise money to build a 
railway, and it cannot succeed unless the people become con- 
vinced that it will be worth more to them than ordinary roads 
are. However, I feel sure that this fact can be made so clear 
that the necessary funds will be forthcoming. There may be 
some delay — which would be unfortunate — but I have no fear 
of ultimate failure. It will take comparatively little money to 
begin with. Work will be commenced at the southern end, and 
each section begun will be pushed to completion as rapidly as 
possible, so that, long before the whole line is finished, millions 
of dollars’ worth of transportation certificates and income con- 
struction bonds will have already been redeemed. Every com- 
pleted mile will be an additional guarantee of complete success 
and make the raising of the remaining money easier. The 
hardest work will be to raise the money for the first few hundred 
miles; after that it will be plain sailing. 

It seems to me that a railway built and operated on the prin- 
ciples hereinafter explained must quickly and greatly increase 
the value of all the real estate in the territory tributary to it and 
also the incomes of all classes of producers and those they deal 
with. Aye, more. Sooner or later, every man, woman and 
child on the continent, who is either directly or indirectly a 
patron of railroads (and who is not ?), will be benefited. If I am 
right in this opinion, should it be a very difficult matter to raise 
the needed money? Before answering this question, read and 
ponder seriously over the following restrictions and principles em- 
bodied in the charter, by-laws and contracts. 

1. The cost of the road, rolling stock and everything connected 
with it, is restricted to fifteen thousand dollars a mile—from one 
quarter to one third the capitalization of most western roads. 

2. The indebtedness and liabilities, of every kind, cannot ex- 
ceed this sum. 

3. Passenger rates are fixed at two cents a mile; all mileage 
books are to be transferable and unlimited as to time and number 
of persons using them ; all advertising is to be paid with mileage 
books and the free-pass system is cut up by the roots. 

4, Charges for transportation, telegraphing, telephoning and 
all other services are to be fixed at rates not expected to net over 
five per cent on the actual cost of the road. 
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5. No discrimination is to be allowed in favor of, or against, 
any terminal or way station, corporation, company or individual. 
Every patron is to be treated alike. 

6. No monoplies of any kind are to be tolerated —and this 
provision refers especially to sleeping car, express, telegraph and 
telephone companies. 

One must think a long time before he will fully realize the 
immense importance, revolutionary character and far-reaching 
effect of these restrictions and provisions — which are only some 
of the most important ; but, until he does this, he will not be pre- 
pared to pass judgment on the practicability of the scheme; and, 
when he shall have done this, he will be very apt to admit that, 
if he lived on the proposed line of road, he would do all he could 
to make it a success. 

Now draw a line on a map from Galveston to Manitoba, witl, 
a stem from some point in Texas to the western end of Lake 
Superior, and branches in all directions, and then sit down and 
consider what must result from the building and operating of a 
vast railroad system, on such principles, and you will cease to 
wonder that the men who have it in charge are hopeful, deter- 
mined and enthusiastic; and there are but few independent 
thinkers who will not conclude that, if the people along the line 
are not very low in the scale of intelligence, there can be no 
doubt of the ultimate raising of the small sum of fifteen thousand 
dollars a mile. 

Every railroad man knows that this railroad can be built and 
equipped for that sum; that the regulations, rigidly adhered to, 
would greatly increase the business of the road; that the cost 
per ton of moving freight would probably be less on this road 
per mile than it is on the east and west roads; that the saving in 
railroad mileage, as against New York, would be considerable in 
Dakota and very great in Kansas; and that, because of these 
facts, freight could be taken to the Gulf at much lower rates 
than it could be to New York, even if the capitalization were the 
same in both cases; indeed, that this road would have such ad- 
vantages that New York could.not possibly compete with it in 
the most of its territory. Putting the saving on wheat from 
Kansas to Liverpool at only ten cents per bushel (and the differ- 
ence would be greater) would have put seven million dollars more 
into the pockets of the farmers of Kansas in 1892, and the differ- 
ence would be as great on other articles of export. Without 
going into details, I do not hesitate to say that the success of this 
enterprise will, directly and indirectly, increase the profits of the 
producers of the states through which it will be operated more, 
each year, than the entire cost of the road —to say nothing of 
lower prices on return freights. 





A REVOLUTIONARY RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Surely no argument is needed to show that an honestly-built 
long road, with easy grades, running through the most fertile 
portions of the country, capitalized at cost, carrying no dead- 
heads, allowing no corrupt combinations to paralyze business, 
and encouraging enterprising individuals and stations by assuring 
them perpetual low rates and an even chance with all competitors, 
would soon do an immense business and make of its Gulf ter- 
minal a truly great city, with steamship lines running in every 
direction — bringing back freight as well as carrying it away. 

Nor would this be all. The demonstration, on a large scale, 
that the people can help themselves, without waiting for parties 
and politicians to act — indeed, that they have actually done so 
in one case, would fill the land with railroad rebels who, saying, 
«“ What has been done once can be done again,” would proceed to 
build other roads on the same general plan. The managers of 
existing roads everywhere would, consequently, be constrained 
to reduce capitalization, rates, robberies and stealings; and, in all 
probability, the people would soon have to organize to prevent 
them from dumping their roads on to the nation for more than 
they are really worth. 

It is, therefore, plainly to the interest of the people, in every 
section, to give this enterprise their hearty support. It is truly a 
continental experiment. Of course every publication that the 
railroad interests can influence will misrepresent, ridicule and 
denounce it, and they may deceive and mislead enough to post- 
pone success, unless the independent press keep their readers 
informed as to the real facts and urge them to become something 
more than indifferent spectators of this struggle against transpor- 
tation tyrants. 

In order to prevent the monopolists from obtaining control, the 
preferred stock is sold on the condition that it shall be held and 
voted by the board of directors, as trustees. Then comes the 
question, Could not the board, if dishonest, betray its trust? 
Certainly, that is possible, but is extremely improbable — in this 
case. I believe that nfy associates are at least as honest as most 
men are, and, while the percentage of those who will betray 
trusts is not large, it would take a majority of the board to sell it 
out. Moreover, with nearly every member, the desire to help 
solve the railroad problem appears to have become a passion, and 
my experience is that even ordinarily unscrupulous men seldom 
betray “a cause” to which they have become deeply attached. 
They may try to make money in connection with it, but they do 
not often deliberately sell it out, and, in this case, the purchaser 
would get nothing unless he got everything. There is, therefore, 
but little danger that a majority will prove to be corrupt enough 
for that. But even in that case, courts could restrain by injunc- 
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tion or coerce by mandamus proceedings, and, if worst should 
come to worse, the guilty parties could, I believ e, be prosecuted, 
criminally, for breach of trust. It is also probable that the courts 
would set aside any such sale as fraudulent, and hold that there 
could be no innocent purchaser where the charter, printed by- 
laws and contracts contained such restrictions as have been 
mentioned herein. 

Allow me to digress here sufficiently to suggest that the laws 
against breaches of trust should be more stringent and more 
easily enforcible. In ordinary business matters that offence is 
increasing with alarming rapidity, because it is so seldom punished. 
Honest people are robbed ev ery year of tens, if not scores, of 
millions of dollars, by scoundrels who betray trusts committed 
to them by business associates, and in most cases there is no 
effectual remedy. This is a crime which in magnitude and evil 
results exceeds all others, and which is more infamous and de- 
moralizing, ethically, than either larceny, robbery or arson. 
Reformers would greatly bless mankind if they would form an 
organization to study the laws of the nation and states and agitate 
for their improvement in this direction. But remember that, 
while breaches of trust are numerous in the aggregate, they are 
committed by only a small percentage of men, most of whom 
are so situated as to be able to do so without the knowledge of 
their associates, or are in position where they can plan and plot 
for years. 

In conclusion, let me say that the success of this effort to 
revolutionize railroading means a more even distribution of the 
results of labor —a larger share to the producer and less to the 
handler; less poverty and more comfortable homes; fewer co- 
lossal fortunes and fewer paupers; less temptation to swindle 
and greater inducements to honest industry ; fewer criminals and 
bleeding hearts, and more purity and happiness. Therefore it 
seems to me that we have a right to ask all lovers of humanity 
to give this matter a candid inv eegetion, with their sy mpathies 
for rather than against it. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUTUALISM.* 


BY PROFESSOR FRANK PARSONS. 


Be 


Ir is the business of statesmanship to guide society forward in 
the path of progress — to steer the ship of state across the 
future’s shadowy sea steadily toward the port of her destination, 
the quiet harbor of the ideal. This businéss is our business, for, 
in America, every one has some share of responsibility, great or 
small, direct or indirect, in the-affairs of government. In order 
to guide the good ship rightly we must know where the ideal 
lies, and what course to pursue in order most surely, safely and 
quickly to reach it. Reason, philosophy and experience must be 
our compass and our chart. Let us ask what they teach about 
the ideal and the path by which it may best be reached, and then 
let us stand at the helm and transform what we learn into action, 
that the ship may not drift into regions of calm or into a back- 
ward current, nor go to her ruin on the wild rocks, as she may if 
ignorant agony or heartless selfishness is allowed to grasp the 
wheel. 

The ultimate purpose of all institutions and of all human effort 
is happiness. Misery is not of sufficient importance to make it 
worth while to build industrial and social systems to manufacture 
and distribute it. The ultimate test of a social system is there- 
fore the degree of perfection with which it produces the happi- 
ness of man. But this ultimate test is so vague and indefinite 
that it is often quite difficult to apply. There are secondary or 
derivative tests, however, that are far easier of application, and 
yet have all the authority of the fundamental test, because they 
are clearly deductions from it. 

Happiness requires complete and noble living. An ignoble 
life causes pain to the person who lives it and to every one who 
comes in contact with it; and an incomplete life, one that omits 
a part of the noble activities of which it is capable, loses the 
pleasures to itself and to others that would come with the omitted 
activities, and lowers the sum of the world’s rightful joys. So 





* In this article the author has treated in outline a few of the matters fully devel- 
»ped in his work entitled ‘‘ Our Country’s Need,” to be issued by the Arena Publish- 
ing Company in five parts, the first of which is already out, 
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one secondary or derivative test of a true social system is its 
tendency to produce noble and complete living. 

But noble and complete living requires perfect manhood and 
womanhood, for imperfect men and women cannot live perfect 
lives; so that still another secondary or derivative test, or per- 
haps, more accurately speaking, another form of the same funda- 
mental test of a true social system, is its tendency to produce 
perfect marhood and womanhood—-its character product, in 
other words. 

Again, the spiritual element in happiness, in manhood, in noble 
and complete living, is love — not in the sense of the selfish pas- 
sion that demands possession and control of the life of another, 
but love in the sense of sympathy, kindliness, brotherly feeling ; 
the love that sacrifices self to the good of the loved one; the love 
that knows no way to be happy but to make others happy, that 
will not ask a pleasure at the cost of agony to others, nor seek a 
joy that comes as a burden on the back of pain. Every element 
of man’s spiritual nature that is inconsistent with or contradictory 
to complete and perfect love, such as hate, revenge, injustice, 
cruelty, jealousy, etc., is a pain producer, while love multiplies 
the joys of existence a hundred fold. A selfish action may bring 
some pleasure in the activity, but its consequences are an infinite 
series of painful reactions in ourselves, among our fellows, and 
down through the future to the end of eternity, growing perhaps 
more intense as the years go by, through the cumulative power of 
habit and heredity. A loving action, on the other hand, brings 
just as much joy in the activity itself— often a far greater joy than 
the selfish activity — and its consequences are an infinite series 
of pleasurable reactions in and upon ourselves, among our fellows, 
and through the whole of the future, growing and spreading for- 
ever through the powers of habit, heredity and imitation. If 2 
represents the joy of activity, and y the series of consequences, 
we have for the equation of the selfish action, e-y — the pleasure 
of activity minus an infinite series of painful reactions; and for 
the loving action, «+ — an equal or greater pleasure from the 
activity of our functions, plus an infinite series of pleasurable re- 
actions; and the difference is 2y, or the sum of two infinities. 
The ultimate results of the two actions are as far apart as the 
poles of opposite eternities. In this tremendous contrast, this all- 
important fact, lies the mathematical demonstrability of the wis- 
dom of righteousness. Mankind can never be completely happy 
till every human being instinctively recoils from doing any act 
the law of love would condemn, and spontaneously desires to do 
every act the law of love would command or suggest. So that 
still another derivative test of a true social system is its conform- 
ity to the law of love. 
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OF MUTUALISM. 


II. 


Let us apply these tests. It is clear, in the first place, that 
The social ideal must be codperative and not competitive. Love 
requires harmony. Competition involves antagonism — antago- 
nism is its very essence. It is impossible for one to love his 
neighbor as himself so long as he has to fight with that neighbor 
for bread and butter. Nor does i¢ stand the test of manhood 
any better. Competition does not even aim to produce noble 
mauhood. It utterly neglects the production of manhood in its 
eager pursuit of merchandise. Its political economy does not 
know that manhood is the supreme product of an industrial 
system; it does not know that manhood is the most important 
factor even in the production of that material wealth about 
which it is so solicitous. The competitive system expends the 
utmost possible care upon engines and dynamos and all its 
machinery of steel and brass, but on its human machinery, which 
contains whole worlds of undiscovered science and invention — 
the soul that vitalizes the steel and brass and determines their 
productivity — upon this no care at all is bestowed. Manhood is 
made the slave of machinery instead of its master. Thousands 
of children, tens of thousands of men and women, spend their 
whole lives i in feeding, cleaning and ministering to these great, 
dumb, beautiful monsters that have us urped the throne of our 
civilization i in the interests of a few cunning men who contrive to 
keep the favor of the monarchs of the nineteenth century. 

Competition necessarily evolves the character product appro- 
priate to antagonism — hardness, cruelty, cunning, injustice, 
oppressiveness, overbearing selfishness, in the victors; fawning 
slavishness, cruelty, deceitfulness, viciousness, abje ct selfishness, 
in the victims. The tendency of competition is to undo all that 
religion, ethics and law are trying to do for the ennoblement of 
man. 

How does it stand the test of noble and complete living? We 
have already the answer. If it cannot stand one of these tests, 
it cannot stand any, for they are simply differing forms of state- 
ment of the same great fundamental truth, mutually necessitating, 
mutually inclusive, each enfolding all the others in its heart. 

The competitive system does not aim, does not even pretend 
to aim, at producing nobility. Read «“ Civilization’s Inferno,” 
“In Darkest England,” “Csar’s Column,” “How the Other 
Half Lives,” and « The Battle Cry of Outcast London,” if you 
wish to know the mind product and soul product of the nine- 
teenth century’s industrial mill. Or better yet, if you want the 
concrete answer in its sternest form, go into the slums of New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago or Boston, and see men, women 
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and children by the thousand living worse lives than the beasts, 
and you will get the answer that will wring your hearts with 
pity av2 set your minds aflame, if they are not already aglow 
with the gospel of industrial redemption. 

Not only does the competitive system violate the law of love 
by its antagonisms; not only does it pay no attention to noble 
living and the production of manhood, devoting itself with 
marked success to producing the opposite ; not only does it give 
us a degraded character product, a debased manhood and a future 
burdened with evil inheritance and vicious environment, — it is 
also exceedingly wasteful of the resources that might be used for 
the ennoblement of man. 


Waste is unwise and immoral. It is foolish and cruel to waste money 
and labor while human wishes are painfully waiting fulfilment, and 
infinite generations of exhaustless wishes are appealing to us from the 
future which mankind is awakening, demanding the means of satisfying 
the longings of that measureless tide of life humanity has called 
from the kingdom of unconsciousness. So long as an eye grows dim 
for lack of nourishment and rest, it is wicked for wealth to waste its 
wondrous power in pride and frivolity. 

If, in the midst of the banquet at the Astor wedding of 1890, when 
$25,000 was spent on the feast and $2,000,000 in presents was given tle 
bride —if, in the midst of the revelry, Jesus had come upon earth 
again, come to that glowing mansion bringing a hundred half-starved 
girls from the New York factories and slums, and, standing mute before 
them all with the love-light on His brow, pointed the feasters to their 
sad-eyed sisters, what would have been the result? Would not pity 
and tenderness and love have taken the place of mirthful folly? Would 
not the women have rushed to care for the hungry children? Would 
not the men have left the red wine and the dessert and helped to dis- 
tribute the food to those who needed it more than themselves? Ah, 
yes. The sweet sympathy of woman and the loyalty of manhood would 
compel those guests to give the children a part of the feast — they could 
not eat till the hungry had been fed. They would feel intensely guilty 
to continue their wasteful revelry with the starving in their presence 
and the Saviour’s eye upon them. But is the guilt one tittle less because 
the distances are different? Is cruelty less cruel because the victim is 
a mile away instead of twenty feet? Is the keen rebuke of an embodied 
love less worthy of regard because the visible form has passed away ? 

In the codperative commonwealth, no more will luxury and want 
dwell side by side. 

But revelry’s follies are not the only wastes. Idleness, ignorance, 
unskilfulness and low character of workmen, impoverishment of labor, 
want of an energy born of an interest in the work and its profits, im- 
perfect distribution of labor as to locality, aptitudes and occupations, 
unnecessary and pernicious employments, misdirected efforts, useless 
duplications, loss of time and labor in buying and selling, loss in trans- 
portation from the scattered condition of related industries, strikes, 
panics, flurries and lockouts, unnecessary superintendence and account- 
ing, exclusiveness, pride, luxury, preventable disease and crime, and the 
barriers of protection—in short, the wastes of contention and anar- 
chistic production, entail upon society a loss whose total seems beyond 
belief to those not thoroughly familiar with the subject, Let us glance 
at one or two items, and then at the total, 
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In round numbers there are to-day in this country twenty millions of 
workers, including the women who put in long, serviceable days in our 
homes; and the total wealth product each year, in agriculture, manufac- 
tures, transportation and distribution, labor of doctors, lawyers, min- 
isters, actors, domestics, etc., the total wealth product in goods and 
services, is about twenty billions each year, er $1,000 per worker. This 
is the new product due to the labor of the year—the net product after 
deducting repairs and materials. Now one million workers are wholly 
idle, and wage earners as a body are idle about one tenth of the working 
days in a year, on an average, equivalent to nearly two million idle the 
whole year through, which, added to one million absolutely idle, makes 
idleness cost us three million times $1,000, or three billions a year. 
There are ten millions more, mostly women, who spend their time 
shopping and flirting, of whose capacities society does not avail itself. 
They would be happier if they had something useful to do, and the 
world would gain another ten billions of service. 

Look again at the loss due to insufficient education of workers — 
physical, industrial, intellectual and spiritual education; the loss due to 
poverty and the poor food and low grade of life it frequently brings; the 
loss due to non interest in profits. We all know how much energy it 
adds to a man if he owns the business or comes to be partner in it. 
When the Pillsbury Flour Mills of Minneapolis gave their men a share 
in the profits, the energy, care and economy of the men so greatly in- 
creased, that, after subtracting the $40,000 of profit that went to the 
men (an average of $400 to a man, or thirty-three per cent on their wages 
for the year) the part of the profits that went to the firm was more than 
the total profit it had by the old pure wage system. ‘That was also the 
experience of the Le Clair shops in Paris, and it is always the case where 
profit sharing or coéperation is thoroughly tried under true conditions, 
as any one may see who will consult W. P. Gilman’s history of ‘ Profit 
Sharing.”” The men work with more spirit and diligence; they do not 
stop the moment the bell rings, nor wait for its stroke to begin; they 
economize; they take better care of materials; they do the best work 
they know how, for the firm’s reputation is of moment to them. They 
watch each other; shirking and drunkenness become impossible, for the 
men say to each offender: ‘* Look here, you must stop. You are spoil- 
ing our profits,’ and drunkenness ceases where sharing of profits is 
sarried out. Superintendence also becomes unnecessary ; the men super- 
intend themselves and each other. At a minimum estimate we lose half 
the power inherent in the wage-earning masses. If all were well fed, 
well educated to bring out their talent, ingenuity and skill, to perfect 
their character and keep them from bad habits and disease, comfort- 
able, hopeful, happy partners in the business of the world, the efficiency 
of labor would be doubled at the least; so we lose twenty billions a year 
on this count. 

Pernicious activities: the saloon takes one billion of dollars a year 
from the people —a billion far worse than thrown into the sea— and 
the labor and capital involved in the traffic, if put to real use would add 
a good billion to the wealth of the country instead of constituting a 
machine for subtracting a billion from that wealth—a gain of two 
billions a year by destroying the saloon. Another two billions would be 
realized if gambling, lobbying and other fraudulent employments were 
abolished, and two billions more if the litigation, disease and crime 
consequent on competition could be avoided. 

Look a moment at the item of useless activities: The drummer system 
costs more than a billion a year; in a codperative commonwealth it 
would not be required, and the labor and capital involved could be used 
for some positive gain, In my native town there are twenty-five grocery 
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stores for four or five thousand inhabitants, and in Boston, 1,000 
groceries. Yet a single codperative plant, with a good delivery system, 
a central depot, and a few sample rooms to exhibit new articles or those 
that vary in character, would be able to do the whole work. Think of 
the saving, not only in selling but in purchasing, that would result from 
a coéperative system dispensing goods of a reliable quality at low and 
uniform prices, Look at the crowds of women who throng our streets 
going from store to store among the three hundred dry goods dealers of 
Boston, hoping at each new place to find something more to their taste 
in quality or price, and ending, perhaps, as the old couplet has it, — 


A spool of silk and a hank of thread, 
Eight hours, ten cents, and a dame half dead. 


Let us walk down Tremont Street and investigate the piano business 
alittle. In less than two consecutive blocks we pass the warerooms of 
Woodward and Brown, The New England Piano Co., Steinway & Sons, 
Ivers & Pond, Sohmer, Haines, Everett, Hallett & Davis, William Knabe 
& Co., Emerson Piano Co, William Bourne & Son, Hallet & Cumston, 
Vose & Son, McPhail, Guild & Co., Oliver Green & Co., Estey, Henry F. 
Miller, Mason & Hamlin, and Chickering & Sons—twenty piano-forte 
merchants all in a row, each endeavoring to persuade the people to buy 
the particular instrument he makes or represents, conducting his per- 
suasions by means of costly advertising and solicitation, and a laudation 
of his instrument’s superiorities that is limited only by truth and the 
eulogistic vocabulary of the English dictionary — the last limit in some 
cases being the only one able to stand the pressure of business. One of 
these warerooms costs $60,000 a year to maintain. What the others cost 
I do not know, but you can see that the total is not a trifle. Moreover 
the buyer is delayed and confused by the multiplicity of conflicting 
claims.. Each piano has some good points; the best have not all the 
good patents, and many charge more for the reputation they have won 
than they do for the materials and labor in the piano. 

If the people obtained their pianos on the codperative plan, the 
patented excellences of the various instruments could be combined to 
make a piano superior to any now in existence; one good wareroom 
would answer, instead of twenty; a great saving in the cost of manufac- 
ture would result from the consolidation of the business, the absence of 
competitive advertising, etc.; the people would not have to pay the 
enormous profits at present demanded, but would get their pianos at 
cost, a cost far less than the present one, and every family could have a 
first-class piano —a change that would do a great deal for the progress 
of art, a great deal to diffuse good music and strengthen the refine- 
ments, affections and nobilities it nourishes and develops. 

Similar results would follow if the principle of partnership were 
applied to the manufacture of bicycles, stoves, carriages, sewing 
machines, etc. It must be applied, not only to these manufactures, but 
to all the business of the nation, to all the work of the world; for it is 
the only principle that satisfies the tests of a true industrial system. 

We have touched but afew of the items of loss. When all are con- 
sidered, the total is more than three fourths of. the forces engaged in 
our industries. That is, with a true codperative system, five millions of 
workers could achieve the full product of twenty billions a year, and, 
adding the labor of twenty-five millions more, if all were employed, the 
total net product would be one hundred twenty billions per annum, or 
$4,000 per worker per year. A few hours’ work every day would sustain 
the whole people in comfort and modest luxury. In addition to this, it 
the wastes of pride, exclusiveness, extravagance and pernicious acti 
ties were eliminated, the efficiency and comfort of the people would |x 
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still further increased, and there seems no reason to doubt that the 
development of science and invention, and the training of intelligent 
animals to tend machines and do the drudgery of the world (a thing 
that has already been accomplished with the chimpanzee, to the added 
happiness of the ape servant as well as of his master)—there is no 
doubt that in these ways we may reach, in time, a civilization of almost 
absolute leisure for intellectual and spiritual pursuits, superior even to 
that of the Greeks, which was based on human slavery and marred by 
war, while ours will be moulded in peace and based on the service of 
magnificent machinery and the coéperation of happy animals, who are 
lifted and not degraded by obedience to man. 

So much for waste. Another charge of still greater weight 
remains to be made against competition —it fails to distribute 
justly even the wealth it produces. This injustice affects indi- 
viduals and classes, and is solidifying into hereditary poverty, 
capitalistic despotism, and a rapidly increasing congestion of 
wealth that constitutes a most serious menace to our civilization. 
The congestion of wealth means ,the congestion of intelligence, 
power, freedom and prosperity. 


Men were found in the sweat shops of New York, working sixteen 
hours a day for eighty-nine cents a week and board — real board, with 
scarcely anything on it to obscure their view of it. Many aman gets 
less than one dollar a day, while Vanderbilt’s cook gets $10,000 a year, 
and Wanamaker’s advertising agent left the ministry to become a writer 
of puffs, and receives more for his work than the noblest preacher in 
Boston is paid. An actress comes over the water, presents some demor- 
alizing dramas, and takes $50,000 profit in one week from our city. A 
pugilist makes $50,000 in a single evening; a lawyer receives $100,000 in 
one fee for a case he ought to be ashamed to have anything to do with; 
a railroad gambler (according to the New York dailies) clears thirty mil- 
lions in a year, and a college president is given two or three thousand a 
year, — which illustrates the relative value our civilization places on 
education, as compared with gambling and pugilism. 

When we pass from individuals to classes, the case is no better. $115 
a year is the average pay, including foremen and all, in the iron and coal 
industries (according to the United States Bureau of Labor); $150 to 
girls in our stores; $216 to agricultural workers,— never the worth of 
the work, but always the lowest figure to which the stern competition 
of starving multitudes can force the wages of labor. In the fifteenth 
century, according to Thorold Rogers (the highest authority, perhaps, 
in the world, on such questions), the wages of common labor would buy 
more of the necessaries of life — beef, bread, house-room and clothing — 
than $600 will buy to-day. Thousands of workers do not receive so 
much as an equal service received 400 years ago. Equal service ? 
No, a day of common labor is vastly more productive now than in 
the fifteenth century. Since 1840 the total wealth product has grown 
twenty fold and: the workers have increased five fold. The net product 
per worker has grown four fold. It is three times as great in money 
values, and four times as great in actual quantities, pounds, tons, yards, 
bushels, ete. The productivity of labor has quadrupled in fifty years, 
let alone 400. And still the laborer receives, in thousands of cases, less 
power to buy necessaries—the only thing such workers have means to 
buy — less power of supporting a family in comfort, than belonged to 
such unskilled work in the fifteenth century. If a year of common labor 
was worth $600 in the fifteenth century with the science and machinery 
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of modern times, then it is worth a great deal more now. A part of the 
increased product due to the partnership of labor and capital ought to 
go to the partner labor. 

The reason that labor got what it was worth under the feudal system 
is that every man had his small plot of ground, and if he didn’t get fair 
wages he wouldn’t work out, but stayed safe at home and tilled his own 
soil foraliving. But now there‘are multitudes who haven't a foot of 
land nora kit of tools nor any means of production. ‘They depend on 
the capitalist class for an opportunity to work, and the capitalists play 
them against each other, till their wages drop to the standard of living 
of the lowest classes able to do the required work. Immigration sup- 
plies an exhaustless mass whose line of subsistence is lower than ours, 
and wages go down below the level of subsistence for decent American 
citizens. Thus it is that, while labor as a whole is better off than it was 
400 years ago, yet very large classes are poorer than any class was in the 
fifteenth century, and thus it is that capital has grown rich at labor’s 
expense, and false distribution of wealth has resulted. 

And the trouble is growing rapidly worse. In 1840 there was one 
millionaire to two million people; now there is one to each 15,000. In 
1840 it took one fourth of the people to buy half the wealth of the 
nation; now it takes less than one twentieth of one per cent, or 30,000, to 
buy out the remaining sixty-five millions of people—a congestion of 
wealth 700 times as intense as that of 1840. Even yet we have not seen 
the full force and rapidity of the movement; the-rate of movement is 
itself accelerating. In 1840 the agricultural laborer received his keep 
plus one half the product due to his labor—one half the average product 
per worker, that is; now he gets his keep plus less than one third of 
that product —a loss of over one sixth in the proportion of the product 
that goes to labor. In the manufactures the workers have lost one 
eighth of the share that used to be theirs, in commerce one fifth, and 
the whole body of working people have lost one sixth. The proportion 
of the entire annual wealth product which goes to capital is larger by 
one sixth. The importance of this fact in reiation to the congestion 
of wealth can hardly be exaggerated. Together with the growth of 
monopolies, the concent: tion of business in fewer and fewer hands, the 
favoritism of indirect taxation, and the incalculable evils of a currency 
that contracts relatively to the growth of exchanges (as our currency is 
still doing) —together with these movements the change in the product- 
share that goes to labor, if allowed to continue, means the enslavement 
of labor and the despotism of capital. 

We are moving with tremendous rapidity toward the danger line. 
Persia perished when one per cent of the people owned all the land; 
Egypt went down when two per cent owned 97-100 of all the wealth; 
Babylon died when two per cent owned all the wealth, and Rome 
expired when 1,800 men possessed the known world. The congestion 
of wealth is indeed a fatal disease—the heart-failure of nations. In 
the United States to-day, one per cent own more than three fifths 
of the wealth of the nation; 4,000 millionaires and multi-millionaires 
own more than one fifth and the billionaire is expected before the 
end of the century. If the present rate of concentration continues, in 
1920 one per cent of our people will own 95-100 of all our wealth. 
Daniel Webster said: ‘* The freest government cannot long endure where 
the tendency of the law is to create a rapid accumulation of property in 
the hands of the few.’”’ Henry Ward Beecher said in 1881 that five or 
ten men controlling ten thousand miles of railroad and billions of prop- 
erty would have their hands on the throat of commerce, and “if they 
should need to have a man in sympathy with them in the executive 
chair, it would only require five pockets to put him there.” With keen 
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prophetic vision, Lincoln said, at the close of the war: ‘It has been 
indeed a trying hour for the republic; but I see in the near future a 
crisis approaching that unnerves me, and causes me to tremble for the 
safety of our country. As a result of the war corporations have been 
enthroned, and an era of corruption in high places will follow, and the 
money power will endeavor to prolong its reign by working on the 
prejudices of the people till all wealth is aggregated in a few hands, and 
the republic is destroyed. I feel at this moment more anxious for the 
safety of my country than ever before, even in the midst of the war.” 

Waste, antagonism, injustice, oppression—those are the synonyms 
of competition; waste, antagonism, injustice, oppression—the syno- 
nyms of wickedness too. Solong as bodies and souls are dying of thirst, 
itis a crime to quarrel at the well to determine what man shall handle 
the chain. All ought to pull up the bucket together and freely bestow 
the sweet draught wherever desired. That is the way that a family 
governed by love would do. But a band of thirsty robbers would con- 
test the well. The strongest and cunningest would get contro! of the 
chain, compel the others to declare their possession to be a complete 
and lawful title, employ the ousted wrestlers to draw up the precious 
fluid, pay them enough of what they drew to keep them alive and able 
to pull, corner the rest for the masters’ surfeit, and rule the whole tribe 
through the necessities of obtaining water at the well at whatever terms 
its masters saw fit to prescribe. ‘The latter plan is the one society has 
adopted; but it cannot last long, for antagonistic forces destroy each 
other, and leave at last only those that can move in harmony. I rejoice 
in the hope of living to take a most willing part in the funeral services 
of the competitive system. 

Competition is evil in every way. It is wrong because it is wasteful; 
because it develops. servility, hatred, untruthfulness, cunning, trickery, 
pride, oppression — everything but brother-love and the ideal character 
of a Christian gentleman; because it produces reckless luxury on the 
one hand, and untold misery on the other; because it causes ignorance, 
disease and crime; because it creates countless antfgonisms instead of 
social cohesion; because it destroys the certainty, and breaks the natural 
course of individual development; and because, with all its evils, it 
serves no purpose that cannot be better accomplished by means that are 
free of all evil. 

Imagine a grand orchestral concert conducted on the plan of free 
competition, instead of a wise codperation for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. Instead of a single management carefully selecting the perform- 
ers, guiding each to the part his nature adapts him for, zealously 
training him for his special work, skilfully adjusting the various parts 
to produce a perfect whole, modulating and adapting the music of each 
violin, cornet and drum, so as to produce the finest possible total effect 
— instead of all this, suppose that the concert stage were open to the 
free competition so much admired by some on the stage of business; 
suppose every man who thought he could play the violin or cornet or 
drum, or who was too lazy to do anything else, or who liked the eclat 
of the name “ musician,” were at liberty to go on the stage, and saw, 
blow or pound away to the best of his trained or untrained ability, and 
to whatever time and tune he chose, the reward depending on the favor 
of the audience (if favor is conceivable under such circumstances) which 
had a tendency to flow toward the men who made the most noise, or 
were related to the auditors by ties of blood or marriage; and suppose 
that any one were free to trv his hand at leadership, and a dozen batons 
were whirling in the air. Such a method would set Mozart or Wagner 
crazy, and yet it is precisely the method of the business world to-day, 
and I wonder if the angels who listen to the concert of human life on 
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this planet are not paralyzed by the storm of discords that pours into 
the blue. If, in the orchestra, after a time it were found that a larger 
remuneration awaited a leader who could reduce a group of players to 
harmony and time, and so make their music loom out of the hubbub 
like a mountain above the clouds, then we should have musical combi- 
nations or trusts, and in course of time the people might discover that a 
single coéperation was preferable to competition in tht production of 
anopera. They have made that discovery in respect to Wagnerian operas 
and Beethoven symphonies, for musical evolation is a little ahead of 
industrial evolution in general. How long will it be before they can 
see the same truth in respect to God’s great symphony of human life ? 

Let us briefly sum up the effects of the competitive system: — 

1. It neutralizes industrial forces by bringing them into opposition, 
instead of harnessing them all to industry’s car in parallel lines. 

2. It creates a feverish force in some men, not for the sake of useful 
labor but for victory over their fellows, and it leaves the great mass 
of men wholly inert, to be driven by their necessities to reluctant labor. 
It misuses and wastes far more vigor than it creates, even inside the 
class who most feelits fever. It energizes a few in the race for wealth, 
more than is good for them or for society. In the rest, it devitalizes the 
very nerve of energy by depriving them of all interest in their work. 
The total energy and productiveness of a codperative group, well man- 
aged, is vastly greater than that of a competitive group. Reason says 
so, because interest is the most fruitful source of energy, and in a 
coéperative group every one is interested to make the product large, 
while in a competitive group only a few have any interest in the size of 
the product. History says so, also, as any one may see who will examine 
the story of any well handled coéperative or profit-sharing enterprise. 

3. Competition puts a million in the pockets of an ignorant, idle 
dude, and loads his splendid, industrious neighbor with misfortune and 
debt. 

4, It sets a delicate man to handling heavy bars of iron, or pounding 
stones on the streets in the boiling sun from early morn till dusk, with a 
ponderous mallet that even Goliath or Samson would hate to become too 
familiar with, while a strapping six-footer sits by in the shade, on the 
sidewalk, selling a handful of shoestrings or a few quarts of peanuts as 
his day’s contribution to the world’s work. 

5. It makes despots and liars of many successful business men, and 
slaves of their betters. 

6. It ruins the lives of millions with misery and want, and mars the 
lives of others with pride and luxury. 

7. It builds the slums of the cities, and the hate-engendering palaces 
of the rich. 

8. It has given us a standard of value and a division of labor that 
sacrifice manhood to merchandise. 

9. It gives activity and growth to ali that is hard, combative, un- 
scrupulous and unsympathetic in man, and hinders the development of 
brother-love, helpfulness, truthfulness and public spirit. 

10. It rewards injurious activities, and-gives some of the highest 
prizes as a premium for some of the greatest wrongs, dishonesties, op- 
pressions and injustices. 

11. It is destructive of liberty and individuality, as well as of virtue 
and comfort; it ruins men body and soul. 

12. It condemns vast numbers of children to a birthright of misery, 
disease and sin. 

13. It causes dissensions that break out into Buffalo strikes and 
Homestead strikes, which cost the public treasury half a million to 
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quell, and the strikers and the employers another half million in damage 
and loss. 

14. 1t periodically disturbs the nation’s industries with flurries and 
panics. 

15. It gives the keys of the world’s wealth to Wall Street gamblers. 

16. It wastes five sixths of the industrial forces of the world, with 
its planless production, panics, strikes, its inelastic and degrading wage 
system, that treats the laborer as a commodity and -denies him the 
energy born of an interest in his work and its profits, its insufiicient care 
of education, and the innumerable conflicts and useless duplications 
which it occasions. 

17. It has given us 4000 millionnaires and poly-millionnaires, 100,000 
anarchists, 200,000 prostitutes, 400,000 gamblers and liquor men, 100,000 
engaged in the opium and tobacco trade, 300,000 more criminals who are 
recognized by the law as such, aud over 1,000,000 idlers and tramps, — 
one-tenth of the nation’s industrial force utterly useless or worse than 
useless. 

18. It has given us a distorted civilization, in which one per cent of 
the people own more than three-fifths of the wealth, five per cent are in 
chronic want, five per cent are pernicious or useless, ten per cent insuf- 
ficiently nourished, fifty per cent unjustly treated, receiving less of 
power and wealth than is their due, and ninety per cent insufficiently 
and improperly educated. 

19. It puts wages down by its wastes and its debasement of the 
worker. 

20. It prevents the survival of the fittest, —those who are really best. 

21. It has created monopoly and aids and abets its robberies. 

22. It has given us a distribution of wealth, and an organized antago- 
nism of labor and capital, that threaten the life of the republic. 

23. It has given us a civilization in which the bad and disruptive ele- 
ments are increasing five times as fast as the good and cohesive ones. 

Such are some of the charges that justice and kindness are preferring 
at the bar of human progress, against the arch offender of our time. It 
is the most terrific indictment ever brought against any institution in 
any age or country. Competition is the insanity of the past, the colossal 
crime of the present. 


ITI. 


In the second place it is clear that The social ideal must be 
characterized by self-government, not only in political and reli- 
gious life but in industrial life as well. A man has as much 
right to a voice in the affairs of the industrial group to which he 
belongs as he has to a voice in the affairs of the political and 
religious groups — church, town, state and nation — to which he 
belongs. Manhood requires self-government for its uplifting, 
ennobling, educating, self-respect producing effects. Love re- 
quires it, for love requires justice, and there is no way in which 
the affairs of the people can be justly administered in the inter- 
ests of the people except to make the people themselves the final 
judges of what those interests are. Just so long as human nature 
is selfish, just so long will despotism exist wherever a human will 
or body of human wills controls others without responsibility to 
the controlled. Consciously or unconsciously, to a greater or 
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less degree, the controlling wills are sure to pervert their power 
to their own private uses. We do not want a government of the 
people by the bosses and for the bosses, nor a government of the 
people by the wealthy and for the wealthy, nor a government of 
the people by the men and for the men; but a government of 
the people by all the people and for all the people. 

Suppose a visitor from some far planet, learning our language, 
should go into one of the great rolling mills of Pennsylvania and 
inquire how the workmen voted on the last move the firm made. 
The question would be received with astonishment. 

“The workmen have nothing to do with the firm’s affairs,” 
would be the reply. 

«“ Ah, why is this mill so great an exception ?” 

“Exception! It is no exception. Every mill in the land is 
run the same way. The workmen don’t vote about wages or 
hours or anything concerning the management of these mills, or 
any other industries for that matter; a few men who own the 
capital manage the business to suit themselves.” 

“ Alas,” might the visitor say, “ how sadly was I misinformed. 
I was told that aristocracy was dead in America —that you had 
a government of the people and by the people and for the people; 
vet I find the people have nothing in fact to say in one of the 
largest departments of life—a department of vital interest to 
every man, woman and child. Of what use was it for you to -re- 
publicanize politics if your people were not enlightened enough 
to republicanize industry also? Of what use was it to throw off 
political slavery if you’re going to give yourselves up to industrial 
slavery?” 

There was a time when kings governed the people. Now the 
people govern the kings but are themselves governed by gold. 
Yesterday the people swore allegiance to their rulers; now they 
make their rulers swear allegiance to them. They have hedged 
their kings about with constitutions, and to-morrow they will 
throw the strong arms of public sentiment and law round even 
the fierce imperialism of wealth itself, and make the power of 
gold their servant instead of their master. Our fathers did not 
doubt, a few hundred years ago, that the government owned 
them body and soul. We do not doubt that we own the 
government. 

That public office is a public trust, is a sentiment which no one 
in the civilized world will deny. But the sentiment needs .to be 
broadened. Not only is public office a public trust, but every 
power of body, mind or soul, of wealth or influence, is a trust for 
humanity; and the power of religion, public opinion and law 
ought to be used to enforce the trust in the one case as in the 
other. The law faiis of its duty, fails of justice, if it permits one 
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man to enslave his fellows through the power of wealth and the 
machinery of industrial life, just as truly as if it allows him to 
enslave them through the power of religion and the machinery of 
the church, or through the power of birth or position and the 
machinery of political life. ‘The nature of the power used makes 
very little difference in the miseries of the slave, and none what- 
ever in the justice of the case. 

The essence of slavery is the same in every age and clime. 
Aristotle’s detinition is as good to-day as it was 2,000 years ago: 
slavery is the control of one human bei ‘ing (I would say the con- 
trol of any being) by another for the primary benefit of the 
controller, and regardless of the interests of the controlled. It is 
the same on the old plantation of the South under the sanction of 
a law that allowed the planter to buy the body of the black man, 
and in the northern factory and sweat shop under the sanction of 
a law that allows the employer to take the earnings of his victims 
for a less return than ever a decent slave received in the South. 
One bought the laborer for life from a human owner; the other 
buys for days, months, or years from the necessities that own the 
man. One was interested in caring for the worker’s health, and 
was bound to support him in comfort; the other is under no 
obligation to avert starvation or look to the health of the work- 
man, and cares but to squeeze out his life for the master’s gain. 
One trampled the mind and soul in the dust; the other treads 
body and soul under its hoofs. The worst cases under each 
system surpass the power of words to express their cruelty, 
shame and agony. 

There are three ways of managing the affairs of men. You 
may place a power of control in the hands of this or that man or 
body of men without responsibility to those they control: that is 
monarchy, aristocracy, despotism. You may have no control 
all—every man for himself: that is anarchy, barbarism. Or you 
may place the control in the hands of this or that man or body of 
men with responsibility to those they control: that is republican- 
ism, democracy. We have it already in fact in religious life in 
Protestant countries; we have it in theory and partly in fact in 
political life, and history proclaims that it is coming in industrial 
affairs. Industrial evolution began in the same way as political 
evolution, has passed through the same stages, according to the 
same laws and subject to the same causes, and must inevitably 
end in the same way. 

In early times men fought alone. Then they found they could 
win their battles better in groups. The larger and more per- 
fectly coérdinated the group the greater its power and success. 
So tribes and nations and empires grew. At every step the 
organization required a leader, and chiefs, kings, generals and 
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emperors came into being. When the leaders felt firm in their 
seats they began to abuse their power and use it for selfish pur- 
poses. When the people awoke to this fact they rose in their 
might, wrote their Magna Chartas and Declarations of Inde- 
pendence, and made their rulers responsible for the use of their 
power. 

In religion it has been the same. At first men wondered and 
worshipped alone. Then a few men, in sympathy became a 
religious family. The groups grew larger; churches and systems 
of churches were formed. At every step the union was led by 
some man of peculiar power. When the priests felt secure they 
began to abuse their trust. A few in the north of Europe rebelled, 
and Luther established democracy in religion. 

In industry the same great facts appear. At first men worked 
alone. Then, finding out the power of union, they worked in 
groups — partnerships, factories, corporations, syndicates, trusts, 
combinations of greater and greater magnitude. At every step 
the organization must have management, and chiefs, princes and 
monarchs of market and mine, railroads and manufactures, came 
into being. ‘These leaders have perverted their power to their 
own selfish purposes, just as the leaders of religious and political 
confbinations formerly did. The people are awakening to this 
fact, and soon they will write their industrial constitutions and 
hold the rulers of wealth responsible as they already do the rulers 
of war. Organization, leadership, despotism, democracy — that 
has been the history of religion and politics, and it will be the 
history of industry also. The aristocracy of the priesthood is 
broken; the aristocracy of birth is dead; but the aristocracy of 
the dollar is in the meridian of its splendor. Political power no 
longer descends to the worthless son of a trusted ruler. But the 
mighty power of wealth, the irresponsible control of unnumbered 
millions, the arbitrary government of human interests vaster than 
the political affairs of the greatest states——these still descend 
from father to son, as kingly power did in less enlightened times. 
The aristocracy of wealth must follow the aristocracy of birth. 
There is one more despotism to demolish, one more slavery to 
abolish. There is one more republic to be built, one more proc- 
lamation of emancipation to be written. Our fathers gave us 
a political republic. We must give our children an industrial 
republic. . 


IV. 


In the third place it is clear that The social ideal must be 
characterized by economic equality. Manhood requires it for its 
uplifting, developing, self-respect producing effect, as will appear 

in a moment. Love requires it, for love naturally wishes to share 
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with the loved ones. For areasonable time after codperation and 
self government are attained it is probable that the rule of pay in 
proportion to seryice will be retained and justly administered. It 
can ill be spared in a community of emphatic contrasts, not yet 
released from the concepts of competition. But when universal 
education and equal opportunity, the destruction of monopoly, 
entire self government, universal codperation and the diffusion of 
capital, have done their work and a generation grows up like the 
children of one great family, without the terrible contrasts exist- 
ing to-day, and with the concepts of codperation instead of its 
opposite, — when love, patriotism, public approval, enlightened 
self-interest, and the desire to labor for the pleasure of successful 
activity, have brought men an energy they never could get from 
mere payment in money according to service—then it will be 
wisest and best to divide the ye: rly net product among all the 
workers equally. It will be best because it will greatly simplify 
industrial life, because it will add to the self-respect and fraternal 
feelings of all the citizens, and because it will elevate the plane 
of human aims and efforts, and turn the tide of life into loftier 
channels. . 

When men are equal in respect to wealth, whatever of emula- 
tion or competition remains will urge them toward the achieve- 
ment of superiority in intellect and virtues—the only possible 
means of securing the honor and power so ardently longed for by 
all. Nothing will aid the development of manhood more surely 
than economic equality. The effect will be similar to that which 
followed the nationalization of defence. In the earliest times, 
when each one defended himself unaided, it took the whole life 
of aman for warfare and the training and preparation it required. 
But after a while men said: “'There’s a better way than this. 
We'll form ourselves into a nation, and guarantee equal safety to 
every man, and put the whole power of the state behind the 
promise. Then afew men with guns will be able to keep the 
peace for all, and a vast amount of vigor and time will be saved.” 
And they did, and the energy therel yy released has developed 
the commerce and science of modern times. The material civili- 
zation of the nineteenth century is the result of the nationaliza- 
tion of defence and the equalization of safety. So it will be with 
the nationalization of industry and the equalization of security 
from unger and cold; the larger part of the time and attention 
devoted to getting material wealth will be given to higher pur- 
suits, and the twentieth century may see a civilization of the 
soul, a spiritual development as magnificent as the material 
advancement of the nineteenth. 

Competition first on the low plane of physical war, then in the 
struggle for wealth, then in the regions of mind and soul, and 
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at last competition will cease, except with oneself. The man who 
is ruled by love will not wish to antagonize his fellow even in the i 
realms of thought — will not desire a victory over any one nor 

think of conquest or defeat except in respect to himself. His aim 

will be to be better each day than he was the day before. He 

will look upon others as models or warnings, but not with the 

motive of conquering them in his heart. 

The more man’s joys are formed in intellectual life the vaster 
becomes the volume of human happiness, for joys of the mind 
and soul do not diminish the fund from which the world draws 
but increase it. That is the all-important difference between 
pleasures cf sense and pleasures of soul. If you eat a peach the 
fruit is subtracted from the resources of the world; if you sing a 
song or compose a poem you add to those resources (if the song 
and poem are good ones). The highest happiness therefore de- 
mands that man shall find his pleasures, as far as possible, in 
intellectual and emotional pursuits, and wish for material wealth 
only as a means of fitting himself for the highest intellectual and 
spiritual activities of which he is capable. 

Some people have difficulty with this idea of economic equality 
because they remove it out of its natural environment — a coép- 
erative or mutualistic commonwealth — and apply it to present 
conditions. Of course it would be absurd to have equal division 
now. It would be absurd for men to fight to get wealth away 
from one another and then turn about and divide the results of 
the struggle. It would be absurd to give equal pay to a world 
full of men whom the competitive system has trained to laziness 
by denying them proper development and refusing to give them 
an interest in their work. But it is not absurd for two loving 
partners to share their profits alike; and when the whole state is 
a partnership, equal division of profit will not be absurd but per- 
fectly proper and natural. It is very unfair to test the idea by 
any but mutualistic standards — nobody dreams it would work in 
any competitive group; you might as well take the paddles ‘out 
of a churn and put them into a sausage machine, expecting the 
meat to be chopped and stuffed in just the same. 

Still after all explanation, I find some who object, “It will 
take the energy out of our industry.” But it does not take the 
energy out of the thousands of partnerships in business to-day, 








nor out of the codperative cooper shops of Minneapolis. Compe- 
tition with man is not an essential of energy, nor yet is money 
the only motive to labor or even the most effective. 

Look at the pioneer in the wilderness of the West, whose 
heroic toil is not inspired by any competition but that of nature’s 
self. 

Look at the army — will six or eight dollars a month pay for 
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fifty-mile marches, the terrible toil of battle, the loss of limb, the 
risk of life? It is not money men fight for. 

Look at our fire departments, rushing into the fire, braving 
the lightning in the treacherous wires, climbing the dangerous 
heights, enduring by turns the scorching flames and the drench- 
ing chill of water, struggling like heroes to rescue property that 
does not belong to them. 

Look at the editors and authors, doctors, ministers, discoverers 
and philanthropists. Thousands of them could get more money 
in other callings, and they know it, but labor on because they 
love the work they are doing; thousands of them spend more 
money in pushing their work than they make, or can hope to 
make, out of it; thousands of them are wealthy and do not need 
to work at all, and yet they toil more arduo usly than the men 
who make our streets and our railroads for money. 

Look at the women in our homes, who are not supposed to 
have any use for money— at least the competitive system 
accords them no salaries for what they do; yet they labor more 
hours and in far more exhausting ways than the lords of creation 
do. 

Look at a parcel of children at play. Is it money that makes 
them tear across the school ground till their cheeks are crimson, 
and the breath comes fast ? 

The pleasure of exercise alone, if rightly directed, is motive 
enough to run the machinery of the world. A young carpenter 
told me not long ago th: ut he’d “rather work with his tools than 

eat, any day,” and he isn’t dyspeptic either. Musicians, painters, 
sculptors, authors, etc., frequently injure their health through 
love of their work. 

When you add to the joy of exercise, the happiness of doing 
good, the desire of winning a name and an influence, the pleasure 
of receiving the approbation of fellow-men, and the feelings of 
patriotism and family pride, you have motives enough, if properly 
used, to supply the industrial systems of dozens of worlds, with- 
out any recourse to money. The truth is, however, that mutual- 
ism, while calling out all of these motives, will still keep the 
money force in one of its most productive forms—the sharing 
of profits—a form that is, as we saw in Part II., more produc- 
tive by far than that which controls the mass of our industries 
now. Itis competition that is the real destroyer of energy, as 
we have already noted. 

“ But,” says the objector, “equal division will remove the 
check on increase of population.” Not until it is replaced by a 
better one. It is not necessary to kill a man with hunger in 
order to keep him from multiplying unduly. Educate him and 
make him comfortable, and you do the w ork far better and with 
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far less cruelty. Take the children out of the slums and give 
them a good education and prosperous employment, and the ma- 
jority would marry late in life and have small families. Cultivate 
the soul of a man and you accomplish two things — you turn the 
tide of his life from mere animal pleasures, and you give him a 
sympathy with the future that will make him suffer death before 
he would bring children into the world to a heritage of misery, 
disease or incapacity. It is the recklessness of hopeless poverty 
that multiplies unduly, and fills the slums of our cities with a 
reeking mass of festering humanity that contaminates the whole 
of our civilization. The mutualistic society will abolish such 
plague spots with guaranteed comfort for all. 

«‘ But the survival of the fittest will be interfered with by equal 
division.” No, it is competition that prevents the survival of 
those who are really best — that favors. conscienceless cunning 
instead of moral worth. What we want is intelligent selection, 
not natural selection with its barbarous warfare. The codpera- 
tive commonwealth will probably give as much attention to the 
scientific production of human beings as it does to the raising of 
chickens, dogs and horses. The best will always be favored; 
there will always be a premium on superiority. But it is not 
necessary that every element of life should be divided according 
to merit. If it were we should have to allow the superior man 
two or more wives and several ballots and especial security. We 
have equalized men in respect to security, matrimony and the 
ballot, and we can equalize them in respect to wealth without 
endangering the struggle for superiority so long as honor and 
influence are made to depend upon merit. It is sufficient if on 
the whole, considering all the elements of life, the superior has 
the advantage. 

After all, the question of equal division is a remote one, belong- 
ing to the ultimate ideal and not to the immediate future, and 
important only that our attitude may be right, that we may see 
the full importance and meaning of a movement toward the dif- 
fusion of wealth. It is for us to establish the great coéperation. 
The universal partnership will decide for itself what division of 
wealth shall be made. 

The social ideal will be marked by coéperation, self-govern- 
ment, the diffusion of wealth, and an all-ine ‘luding effort to attain 
a nobler manhood. It will-be a codperation, not only for wealth 
production, but for mutual help in every relation of life; in 
other words a mutualism pure and simple —a universal co- 
operation of equals, for the production and diffusion of intelli- 
gence, virtue, wealth, power and happiness—a world trust for 
the ennoblement of man. No hunger or physical force or mili- 
tary discipline wil be needed to drive men to work in the great 
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coéperation. Mutualism will spring free &nd unforced from 
ennobled individualism; men will do right because they will 
have no wish to do wrong. More liberty than now, not less, 
will exist in the mutualistic state. Men will not be compelled to 
work in the great codperation except by the knowledge that 
their labor will be vastly more productive in the codperation 
than out of it— nor compelled to work at all, except by public 
opinion and the know!edge that it will be for their advantage to 
do so. Hunger will not be used as a driving force; a mutualistic 
society will regard it, not as a charity, but as simple justice that 
no one it allows to be called into life shall suffer for the necessi- 
ties of comfortable existence, though no drone will be allowed 
to bequeath his barrenness to the future. 

Codperation, self government, diffusion of wealth, manhood 
and mutual help—those are the ends at which the statesman 
should aim; manhood the object, mutualism the method. What 
are the practical measures by which we may hope to approach 
the ideal ? 

Coéperation may come from below upward, or from above 
downward, or in both ways at once. From below upward 
through the growth of profit sharing and voluntary associations 
among workmen. Profit sharing in its highest form merges 
into codperation. The employer divides the capital stock of the 
firm into shares of five or ten dollars or some other easy amount, 
and the workmen are able to put their savings into the stock of 
the business they work in, and so become partners in full with a 
voice in the government of the concern. Thus laborer and 
capitalist become the same person, the primitive conditions of 
healthful industry are once more restored, and the workmen are 
trained in coéperative habits and methods of thinking. <A coiil- 
escence of coédperative groups in larger and larger systems would 
finally come to an all-inclusive coéperation by the path of 
voluntary union. 

But the complex adjustments required in such movements and 
the powerful resistance of monopoly are serious difficulties, and 
though we should do all we can to favor the growth of profit 
sharing and voluntary coéperation, our main reliance must be 
from above — the absorption of private monopolies by the public 
power of nation, state and municipality. Private monopoly in- 
volves the power to tax the people for private purposes—a 
power the legislature does not possess, cannot grant, and ought 
not to permit any man or body of men to exercise. Taxation 
without representation and for private purposes, that is the 
comfortable power of a private monopoly—the power that 
makes men so eager to get a monopoly. They could ask a just 
price for their service in fair, open market. It is the power 
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monopoly gives to add more or less to the fair value —-labor 
for labor —and take a part of the people’s wealth for nothing 
(called theft when it is done by a tramp), it is that power which 
makes money makers so anxious to get a monopoly. 

If government is meant to put down injustice it ought to take 
charge of every monopoly at once in the interests of all the 
people. Regulation is impotent and expensive; impotent, for it 
cannnot remove the root of the evil—the antagonism between 
the interests of the people and the interests of those who employ 
the monopoly managers. Experience has proved regulation a 
failure in every way; witness our regulation of gas and of the 
West End, and national regulation of railways. The monopolies 
regulate their regulators. Regulation begets a strong motive to 
buy the commission, or cheat it, and evade the law; and it is 
only a useless expense to hire one man to manage a railway and 
another to see that he does not break over the law, when you 
might make the first man your servant and friend and save the 
cost of the other. 

The onty way to attain full economy and harmony of inferests 
is to make all monopolies public. And as every sort of business 
is tending toward a monopoly through the formation of trusts, 
the public absorption of monopolies means, in the end, a com- 
plete codperation of all the people in all the industries of the 
country. Not until this codperation arrives, not until the great 
mass of productive capital is owned by the people, will industrial 
self government on a large scale be proper or just. It would 
not be right to give each of Carnegie’s workmen an equal ballot 
with him in controlling his mills; such a move would be pure 
confiscation, a theft of the ownership of the mills, for control is 
the essence of ownership. Not until the nation’s workers are 
partners in the nation’s productive capital will complete industrial 
self government be possible, and as manhood, love and justice 
demand self government, they also demand the essential basis of 
self government, the public ownership of productive capital. 

VI. 

Self government will be aided by the growth of codperation. 
Universal industrial codperation will bring in its train industrial 
self government, but that must be cupplemented by a more per- 
fect self government in politics. ‘ Woman suffrage, proportional 
representation, multiple voting, voting by mail or compulsory 
voting or some other means of securing a full ballot, civil service 
reform, municipal freedom, and the initiative and referendum 
will help in securing not only self-government but codperation, 
diffusion of wealth and every other reform. 

The initiative and referendum are especially important, because 
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their introduction will open the door at once to all true reforms. 
It is not the people who defeat reform, but corporate influence 
and the power of money in legislative halls. It will give us a 
real self-government instead of a government by a body of 
aristocrats periodically elected by the people but entirely beyond 
their control — their almost absolute masters — during their term 
of office. It will close the doors to fraudulent legislation. It is 
not the people who put up jobs on themselves, but corrupt influ- 
ences in our legislatures. When 10,000 men by sigaing a peti- 
tion can require the legislature to frame a law and submit it to 
the people for approval or rejection, it will be of no use to lobby 
and the third house will retire from existence. The second 
house, too, can be spared, for the people will be all the check 
needed. It will have a profound educational effect, for the 
people will vote upon measures instead of men. It will simplify 
and purify elections; it will be easier to tell whether we want 
minority representation than whether we want A or B about 
whom we know nothing except the conflicting reports of partisan 
papers. Voters won’t sell their ballots so readily when they 
decide a matter that touches their interests directly as when they 
merely give office to A or B—one as good as the other for all 
that the voter knows, and a two-dollar bill is often worth more 
to him than the problematical difference between the two candi- 
dates. It will simplify the law, for a law that is to be submitted 
to the people must be reduced to its lowest terms, and we shall 
stand a chance of avoiding in future the piling up of massive 
tomes of useless enactments which the legislature itself knows 
little or nothing about a month or two after they are passed, and 
which become law to buttress some private interest or to fill up 
the time of our legislators, who being elected to make the state’s 
laws, seem to measure the fulfilment of their duty by the number 
of bills they enact. And, finally, the referendum will aid the 
enforcement of the law, for the people will grow up with it. It 
will be law because the people want it, and they will stand behind 
it and see that it is carried into effect. 

Proportional representation is another reform that ought to be 
pushed at once. If a state has a million voters and a hundred 
representatives, or one representative to every 10,000 voters, then 
10,000 voters should be entitled to one representative whether 
they live all together in a single town, or are scattered over the 
state. If they were all together they clearly would have a right 
to elect a representative, and the accident of residence should 
not affect that right. If 10,000 voters in the whole state believe 
in a new idea and unite on a man to voice it, that man has a 
right to a seat in the legislature of that state. The district 
system is very unjust. It shuts out minorities and may close the 
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door of debate against every party but one if that party has a 
majority in every district, and the dominant party is apt to fix 
things that way so far as gerrymandering can do it—an atrocious 
fraud that proportional representation will render impossible. 
In the city of New York some years ago Tammany, with less 
than half the voters, had nineteen aldermen out of twenty-one — 
the majority of the citizens had two representatives and the 
minority nineteen. That was minority representation with a 
vengeance, but not exactly proportional representation. In the 
last great election twelve million voters took part, and six and a 
half millions of them sent representatives to Congress, while 
the other five millions and a half were not represented — five 
millions and a half being taxed without representation. 

Multiple voting should also be put in practice at once. If D, 
R and P are candidates for the presidency I ought not to lose my 
right to a voice in deciding between D and R merely because I 
prefer P to both. I ought to be able to vote a first choice for P 
and second choice R, so if P proves out of question I will have 
as much to say as any one else in deciding between R and D, 
instead of being disfranchised on the real issue, as I am now if I 
vote according to my convictions. 

Municipal freedom, which means the removal of all the restric- 
tions now resting on towns and cities in respect to engaging in 
business, etc., is a very important move in relation to public 
absorption of monopolies and the proper employment of the poor. 
It is nonsense to have to go to the legislature whenever a group 
of people forming a town desire to codperate for their common 
benefit. A town has just as much right to self-government in 
town affairs as a state has in state affairs,and under the same 
broad principles respecting the violation of individual rights. 

Woman suffrage is of the highest importance. It will benefit 
state, family, man, woman, child ard the future. Women are 
governed by conscience and principle more than men, and less by 
love of gain. Their ballots will purify politics and aid the tem- 
perance movement and every reform that looks to diffusion of 
wealth, employing the poor, uplifting the vicious and educating 
the people to nobler living. Suffrage will help woman by its 
educational effect upon herself; man by the development of his 
companion and the modifying effect of her ripened thought; 
children through the better training they receive from superior 
mothers and teachers, and the future through an ennobled 
maternity. It is simple justice that women should vote. They 
have as much right to a voice in determining the laws that shall 
govern themselves and their children as men have. Sex has no 
essential relation to suffrage or self government — no more rela- 
tion than color. The essentials are interest, intelligence and 
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character. The voter must be interested in this country, else he 
may vote in the interests of another and not of this. He must 
have intelligence enough to know what the interests of the com- 
munity are, and character enough to follow the light of his mind 
and conscience. Fix your standards of interest, intelligence and 
character wherever you will — and they ought to be higher than 
they are — but when you have fixed them, if women come up to 
them let them vote, and if men do not come up to the standards 
refuse them the ballot. 

But it is said that women don’t want to vote; that when true is 
simply the result of false training, which ought itself to be 
changed at once. 

It is out of a woman’s sphere, I am told. Isn’t a woman’s 
sphere wherever she can do good to the world, herself and her 
children ? 

But the women are already sufficiently represented through 
the sympathy of husbands, fathers, lovers, etc. Are they? 
When a woman is tried why can’t she have a jury of wome 
jury of pe and half a jury when sued by a man? T he 
Mexicans in New Mexico have that important privilege — half a 
jury of their own sort; why should women have less? Why 
can’t she get a divorce for the immoral character of her husband 
before marriage, unknown to her till after the wedding? A sin- 
gle slip before marriage on her part may warrant a divorce,* and 
if she had a share in making the law it would work just the same 
with 2 man, and we might stand a chance of building the same 
code of morals for man as for woman and, in time, of enforcing 
the code. Did women enact the low age of consent that protects 
lustful men ? 

In some states, a woman is practically still, as in Shakespeare’s 
day, the property of her husband. A man and woman by mar- 
riage are one, and the man is that one. A few years ago a gen- 
tleman, or something that wore the same sort of clothing, married 
a lady with $50,000. He made a will leaving her the use of 
the $50 ,000 — her $50,000 — for life provided she didn’t marry. 
He died and she got the use of her fortune on condition of re- 
maining a widow — the most contemptible condition a man can 
put in a will, even when the property is his own, which in fact 
it rarely is, for the wife helps to earn it as much as the man many 
times ; “but the title is all in him by the law — one partner gets 
all the profits because he makes all the laws. Those same laws 
give a man a life interest in all the wife’s lands, but the wife has 
an interest in only one third of the husband’s realty. Other facts 
of the same sort could be cited, but enough has been said to show 
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that the women are not quite sufficiently guarded by manhood 
suffrage alone. 

But “ Women can’t fight,’’ says Spencer: if they don’t bear 
the burdens they must not expect the priviliges of citizenship. 
Herbert Spencer fifty years ago thought women should vote; but 
lately, on this single ground, he has reversed his opinion. 
“ Women can’t fight” —I’ve been told by married men that they 
can. Mr. Spencer is a bachelor. But suppose they can’t fight; 
a good many men are exempt from military duty — ministers, 
professors, dyspeptics, men over age, etc.— yet they are all 
allowed to vote. The truth is that war has no essential relation 
to voting; and if it had, women do just as important military 
duty by raising the soldiers and nursing the wounded as if they 
fought on the field, and even this not afew have done. There is 
no valid reason against the measure and every conceivable reason 
for it. 


VII. 
The fair ‘distribution and wise diffusion of wealth will come 


with complete codperation and self government; but while we 
are working toward the universal partnership we must look for 


immediate relief to a number of special measures —a better 
system of taxation, a stable currency, postal savings banks, 
employment of the poor, restriction of immigration, and free, 
prompt justice. 

Taxation is very important. Indirect taxation burdens the 
laboring classes, as Mr. Shearman has shown in his famous arti- 
cles in the Forum. <A graded tax on incomes, inheritances and 
property, exempting incomes and holdings under two thousand, 
say, and making the tax a larger and larger percentage the 
greater the holding or income; taking the increase of rents due 
to rising land values from now on, and gradually shifting the 
weight of taxation away from: production and on to land values, 
so that in fifty or sixty years the larger part of our ground rents 
would go to the state, —- such measures as these would cause no 
disturbance and would accomplish the utmost good by making it 
easy to get a small fortune, a reasonable competence, but exceed- 
ingly difficult to gather a million. Remove the pressure from 
the bottom, where it is greatest now; put a strong pressure on 
the top, where expansion rules now; and so turn the tide of 
business away from the concentration of wealth and toward its 
diffusion. 

As for the tariff, the great coéperation will take care of that. 
Uncle Sam will never make goods he can get from over the sea 
for less than it costs him to make them here, when he gets the 
whole business into his own control. But stability is very essen- 
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tial now. Put the tariff rates somewhere and let them alone, so 
that foresight will know what to calculate on. 

No reform is of greater moment than postal savings banks and 
a stable national currency. If the volume of currency does not 
expand with the growth of the business money must do, prices 
go down; and f: alling pric ‘es discourage industry, ruin the debtor 
classes, build up the rich unjustly, and periodic ally put the nation 
into a panic. <As prices fall debts grow. If a farmer borrows 

10,000, puts it with $10,000 more of his own and buys a good 
farm that is worth twenty thousand, and in four or five years the 
dollar goes up or prices go down so the farm will only bring ten 
thousand dollars, the farmer owes all he is worth instead of the 
half of it, as he did when the debt was created; the creditor gets 
the whole farm instead of the half his money paid for, and the 
farmer is squeezed out entirely and ruined merely by the appre- 
ciation of gold. That is what is the matter with mortgage-cursed 
Kansas. In years of calamity, grasshoppers and scanty crops 
the farmers mortgaged their lands, and the dollar has done the 
rest. A small body of men controlling millions of money, could, 
by suddenly recalling loans, at any time contract the currency 
and throw the country into a panic. 

So potent an influence for good or evil as the volume of 
currency has proved and is admitted to be, ought not to be left 
to chance or to private manipulation. And the remedy is so 
simple, it would be astonishing that it was not adopted a long 
time ago, if we were not too sadly aware how little consideration 
Americans give to their own most important concerns. Establish 
the postal savings banks, and a national currency based on the 
nation’s promise to redeem it 1 valuable services and to make it 
a legal tender for debts, and guarded by a non- partisan board of 
commissioners who will keep a strict watch upon prices, and the 
problem is solved. If prices go down the government would 
offer loans at a lower interest or put out more funds for some 
public work, or both, till the volume of currency increased sufli- 
ciently to bring prices up. If prices went up, it would call in a 
part of the currency by recalling its loans or offering more inter- 
est on deposits or increasing taxation. Through the relation of 
taxation to public expenditure and the power of the banks over 
loans and deposits, the volume of the currency could be governed, 
and Wall Street could never again cause a panic. 

For twenty years our prices have fallen — nearly twelve per 
cent the last year. At first it would be only fair for the public 
banks to increase the volume of currency to create a gradual 
rise of prices and encouragement of industry till all unemployed 
are absorbed, and the working classes have regained the ground 
they have lost; then keep the currency values steady in refer- 
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ence to labor forever after. The postal savings banks would be 
of the greatest advantage in making the savings of labor safe, 
and loaning money at bottom rates on fair security, thus ena- 
bling the interest-ridden masses to pay off their masters and owe 
Uncle Sam instead of the interest sharks. 

The immediate employmert of the poor is hardly less needful 
than sound finance. It is absurd to boast that our government 
guarantees safety to every man, when the greatest danger of all 
—the want of employment — is left unprovided for. Every 
citizen has as much right to protection against the enemies hun- 
ger and cold, as against a foe that carries a lance or a gun and 
comes in a ship from the other side of the pond. Charity does 
what it can in a feeble way, bailing the sea with a bucket. But 
it is not charity the workers want, it is justice. There was a time 
when a man unable to defend himself fell beneath the onset of 
his foe unless his neighbors charitably came to his rescue, but 
after a time the people took hold of defence, and then it was said 
to be justice. There was a time when a child, whose parents 
were unable to pay for its education, had to grow up without it, 
unless some charitable person advanced the funds; but after a 
while the people said, “There is a better way; we will guarantee 
every child a good education,” — and then they called it not 
charity, but justice. In the same way our hospitals were built to 
provide a just care for the sick, and our fire departments to pro- 
vide a just care for property. 

When the people take hold of a charity it changes to justice, 
and that is what the unemployed want. If it is good for afew 
individuals to organize for the purpose of helping the unemployed 
to work, it is better for all the people to organize to do the same 
thing —the only organization that can do it effectually. Count 
Rumford’s government in Bavaria eradicated poverty entirely by 
putting the poor at work on public farms and in public shops. 
New Zealand has done the same thing. In every large group of 
the unemployed there are men who can mill, farm, bake, build, 
make clothes, and do all the work a community needs. Put 
them at work and let them sustain each other instead of being 
an unhappy burden upon the world. Society must sustain them 
in some way; better by far give them labor than alms, and the 
cost will be much less in the long run, to say nething of the 
effect on the character and happiness of our brother workers, 
idle, most of them, through no fault of their own. 

The restriction of immigration is also a matter of first import- 
ance. We have posed long enough as a cesspool for all the filth 
of the world. We guard our bodies against the germs of disease 
—why not the body politic? We do protect it now by stringent 
laws against the germs of physical disease; is not the soul quite 
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as worthy of protection against the germs of spiritual contagion ? 
For every hundred immigrants of the better class that came to 
our shores a few years ago, we are getting but thirty-five of that 
class to-day ; for every hundred of undesirable immigrants years 
ago we are getting three hundred fifty now, and hundreds of 
others of lower class than ever came before, ruining our wages, 
diluting our civilization, forming great obstinate clots in the 
nation’s stomach, impossible of digestion into decent American 
citizenship in less than half a dozen generations. If the process 
goes on too long the republic will die of a surfeit of indigestible 
food. The reason we got a better class years ago was the fact 
that it needed nerve and energy then to cross the great waters. 
Now it is easy; paupers, and criminals too, are pushed across by 
organized boards. If we say, “ No one shall come unless he is 
able to show a good character, ability to work, and a@ practical 
knowledge of the English language ; he must live here twenty-one 
years before he can vote, and is liable to banishment if he votes 
any sooner,” —if we say that we shall put up the bars and restore 
the difficulty. It will again require nerve and energy, brain and 
the foresight to learn to speak and write English in Europe; 
that test will be easy of application, and immigrants then will be 
far less likely to gather into little Italies, Russias and Germanies, 
keeping their own language, religion and customs. 


VII. 


The reforms we have named all move in the direction of nobler 
manhood, but others are needed also before our whole duty is 
done in respect to this all-comprehending object of manhood. 
We ought to abolish the suloon, renovate the slums, prohibit the 
marriuge of criminals, do all in our power to cure crime, secure 
a better division of labor and fewer hours, that no man shall be 
a mere drudge, prohibit child labor and improve our system of 
public education. 

Every child ought to have a thorough industrial training as 
well as a few hundred pages of reading, arithmetic and grammar. 
Arrangements could easily be made with the owners of factories, 
farms and commercial enterprises that would open large means 
of practical education at very trifling expense. Every child 
should be taught the laws of health and trained in the proper 
care of the body — diet, exercise, bathing, breathing and sleep — 
the. proper use of his mind, the conditions of evolving valuable 
thought, the methods of scientific investigation and the means of 
modifying his disposition and character. Beyond all this a sys- 
tematic, scientific effort should be made throughout the school life 
to develop the nobler emotions and eradicate unworthy feelings. 
Honesty, love, gentleness, perseverance, etc.,are as capable of rapid 
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development under the law of use as are the muscles of the arm. 
The spirit’s chords respond to every vibration that touches them, 
and grow thereby. 
As thrills of long hushed tone 
Live in the viol, so our souls grow fine 
With keen vibrations from the touch divine 
Of noble natures gone. 
Yet neither use nor example nor impression through music, 
literature and art, is, to any considerable extent, scientifically and 
systematically used for soul education; even the obvious love- 
developing power of pet animals is largely neglected. 

Then our treatment of criminals: how terribly wicked it is 
to let loose many thousands of human hyenas and tigers to prey 
on society. If one of them bites an innocent man, tie up the 
beast a few months and then let him go till he bites some one 
else. When aman is once convicted of crime the presumption 
of law should be that his criminal nature remains until he can 
show the contrary. Every effort should be made to save him — 
with the wonderful powers of hypnotism and the strone object 
lessons of the California prison regime— but until he .s cured 
society and the future should be protected from pernicious 
activities and influences. 

To ‘“‘renovate the slums” may seem a heavy undertaking, but 
it is not. If Boston woukl buy her slums and replace the foul 
rookeries with fine, wholesome dwellings at moderate rents, it 
would pay in mere money, to say nothing of incalculable divi- 
dends in manhood and citizenship. It has been tried. Glasgow 
and Birmingham have established municipal lodging houses and 
made them financially successful. In Boston three per cent net 
is about all that property is worth in the Back Bay, but in the 
North End it brings six to one hundred per cent. The city can 
borrow at three per cent and put rents far below what the poor 
pay to-day and still make a profit. But even without a profit, 
even at heavy financial loss, the work should be done, and with- 
out delay, for the sake of the public health and morals, for tlre 
sake of brother-love. You make laws to abolish the sweating 
system; but you cannot abolish the evils that make that system a 
terror until you destroy the tenement system on which it rests. 
You must buy up the slums, or enact a law requiring the dwell- 
ings made healthful before a time. named, on pain of entire con- 
fiscation. The last plan will not cure high rents, and involves 
expensive and uncertain enforcement of law. The first plan is 
better, plus a law that will confiscate houses allowed to deterior- 
ate below a specified standard, the facts to be ascertained in court 
and not to be settled beyond dispute by any board or commission. 

Manhood and mutualism have no more emphatic command 
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than the cestruction of the saloon. The most practicable plan 
seems to be to allow local option between prohibition and public 
sales at cost. If a town votes “no sales” it will have complete 
prohibition. If it votes “sales” it will have public agents on 
salary selling at cost. This will kill the saloon, with its 
organized hunt for boys, its brothels and gambling adjuncts, its 
drunkenness, brawls and criminal influences, its death-dealing 
adulterations and its corrupting power over politics. Demi- 
devils will no longer stand on the streets of a Saturday night to 
entice our workingmen into their dens to squander the wages of 
the week. The consumption of liquor will decrease, for the 
power that is pushing the business because of the profit it yields 
will die with the profit. The laws against selling to minors and 
drunkards will be better enforced, for the agents will have no 
reason to break them, and every reason to mind them on pain of 
losing their places. The people’s health will be helped, for the 
state will sell only pure liquors; their purses, because of low 
prices and smaller consumption ; their morals, because the great 
creator and sustainer of vice will be gone. In South Carolina, 
where a law of this nature (plus a small profit) is in full opera- 
tion, the gamblers and owners of brothels have packed up and 
departed. 

The measure will open the way to further temperance reform, 
by annihilating the organized traftic which opposes and neutral- 
izes temperance forces. When the traffic for gain is gone, per- 
suasion, education and public sentiment will have a chance to 
conquer the world for teetotalism. Moreover the law is practi- 
cable now, for even the drinking classes will vote for a measure 
that gives them pure liquors at cost. When the private saloon 
is thoroughly buried, another step could be taken, and no sales 
allowed except in sealed packages not to be drunk on the prem- 
ises; that would tend to destroy the pernicious habit of treating. 
At first, however, we stand a far better chance of killing the 
saloon without a struggle, by public sales in the usual way at 
cost. At all times a full line of temperance drinks of the finest 
quality should also be sold at cost at the public counters, and the 
best obtainable water abundantly supplied. Hotels and restau- 
rants would probably need as much wine, beer and ale from the 
public stores as they buy now from private sources. But, in 
time, men will learn that fruit juices contain, unfermented, all 
that is really good in the lists of liquor, the alcohol being a poison 
pure and simple. 

Some prohibitionists object to the law above named on the 
ground that it makes them partners in selling rum. Well, isn’t 
it better to be a partner in a small evil than in a large one? A 
man who contents himself with calling for an unobtainable law, 
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and leaves the liquor traffic to flourish meanwhile, when he might 
stop one-half of it by an imperfect measure (%) and then destroy 
the other half from the vantage ground obtained through (6) — 
such a man is a partner in the whole traftic to-day, —a man is a 
partner in an evil he might prevent. 

“ But,” says the rumseller, “ your abominable law will destroy 
the value of my investment.” Well, hardly a law is passed but 
injures some man’s investmerits; legislation would be blocked 
entirely if that consideration outweighed the public welfare. 
Moreover, you knew there was danger of temperance laws; you 
invested with notice, and have charged immense profits accord- 
ingly. The state has an offset, too. Let us charge up the cost 
of the criminals and paupers you have made, and the debt would 
far more than absorb your property. And finally, have not two 
men aright to open a store to sell liquors at cost — has a state 
full of men any less rights? It seems absurd that a million of 
men must dwell in a swamp forever because they cannot agree 
to go all the way to the Arctic circle, or for fear of hurting a 
loathsome lot of landlords whose terrible tenements have been 
the death of their dearest, and who have grown rich by destroy- 
ing the health and morals of mankind. 


IX. 


The statesman must keep every needed reform in his mind at 
all times, and be ready to aid any one that occasion may favor. 
His prospectus will be something like this : — 


Coéperation and Public Ownership of Productive capital, to 
come through 


(1) Profit Sharing and Voluntary Coéperative Enterprise. 
(2) Public Absorption of Monopolies. 


Self Government aided by the above and also by 


(1) Woman Suffrage. 
(2) Ballot Reform. 
Proportional Representation. 
Multiple Voting. 
Compulsory Voting, or Voting by Mail. 
(3) Initiative and Referendum. 
(4) Civil Service Reform. 
(5) Municipal Freedom. 


Fair Distribution and Wise Diffusion of Wealth, aided by. all 
above and by 


(1) True Taxation, direct and not indirect, and exempting small 
holdings and incomes. 
Graded Income Tax. 
Graded Inheritance Tax. 
Graded Property Tax gradually shifting its weight to land 
values. 
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(2) A Stable National Currency, with Postal Savings Banks and 
Government Loans at low interest. 
(3) Employment of the Poor. 
(4) Restriction of Immigration. 
(5) Justice, prompt and free to all. 
Manhood aided by all the above, and also by 
(1) Destruction of the Saloon. 
(2) Renovation of the Slums, with Municipal Lodging Houses, etc. 
(3) Better Restraint of Criminals, probibiting their marriage, etc. 
(4) Cure of Criminal Tendencies. 
(5) Better Division of Labor. 
(6) Fewer Hours. 
(7) Prohibition of Child Labor. 
(8) Education. 
Physicai. 
Industrial. 
Intellectual. 
Moral. 
(9) Colonizations of the Negro, perhaps, to eliminate the race an- 
tagonism in the South. ~ 
(10) Organization of all thoughtful people into powerful bodies for 
Concerted Educational and Political Action. 


The movements of most immediate and imperative importance 
are the employment of the poor, tenement-house reform and 
sound finance. These are needed at once to relieve actual suffer- 
ing. Close after them in point of time and quite their equals in 
point of intrinsic moment, must come the initiative and refer- 
endum, the restriction of immigration, woman suffrage, graded 
taxation, industrial and moral education, the organization of the 
forces of reform, and last but not least in these primary groups, 
the public ownership of monopolies, which may well begin with 
the national ownership of the railroad, express and telegraph 
systems, and the municipal ownership of gas and electric plants 
and street railways. 

There is already a strong public sentiment in favor of the postal 
telegraph and national railways, and every reason urges the 
change. It will prevent the present discrimination between 
locality and persons by rebates, passes, franks, unjust arrange- 
ment of rates, delay, refusal of cars, etc. It will stop the gam- 
bling with railroad stocks and eliminate the immense mass of 
fraud and corruption in politics and private life due to the antag- 
onism between public and corporate interests. It will save the 
people hundreds of millions a year. It will favor progress and 
prevent the locking up of inventions till the companies wear out 
their old machinery. It will increase facilities and lower rates, 
thus enlarging communication and developing business, intelli- 
gence and the social emotions. In England the business doubled 
the first year after the wires became public, and during a period 
of twenty years it developed four times as rapidly per capita in 
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that country under public ownership as in the United States under 
private ownership ; while the postal service, which was public in 
both countries, grew somewhat more rapidly here per capita than 
in England. It will benefit the employees, for Uncle Sam pays 
higher wages and demands fewer hours than the companies. 

The analogies of roads, post office, etc., favor it. Military sci- 
ence demands it, as General Grant pointed out. The telegraph 
and railroads are the nervous and arterial systems of the nation, 
and a man would not fight quite so well if a possibly unsympa- 
thetic power controlled the messages along his nerves and the for- 
warding of supplies through his blood vessels. It will be a great 
step toward self-government and codperation, and will aid the 
difftision of wealth by destroying two of the most prolific makers 
of millionnaires. There is nothing against it except the fear of 
political abuse, and the queer complaint that it is outside the 
sphere of government. The last is Spencer’s reliance, because 
he says a true evolution will make men more able to govern 
themselves and diminish instead of increase the functions of gov- 
ernment. The trouble all lies in his failure to see that govern- 
ment has two sets of functions — one for restraint, the other for 
service. As men grow better the universal coédperation for the 
restraint of each will diminish, but the universal coéperation for 
positive service will expand; those are the facts of history as 
well as the clear indications of reason. 

As for corruption and political abuse, it is not public but private 
enterprise that causes these. It is not the post office or the city 
water supply that runs the lobbies and buys up our legislatures, 
but the railroad, telegraph and gas companies. Nothing would 
purify politics and aid civil service reform more effectually than 
public ownership of monopolies, under non-partisan boards com- 
posed of members from each political party. Experience has 
proved it. Glasgow is full of the worst sort of toughs, and its 
government was very corrupt, till the gas plant, street railways, 
tenement houses, etc., became public property, and then the best 
people said: “See here, this thing is becoming too serious. 
There is too much at stake; we will not let these roughs run the 
city for their private profit any longer,” and they didn’t. They 
went to the primaries and to the polls and elected good men, 
and Glasgow to-day is one of the best-governed cities in all the 
world, as the clear result of the public ownership of monopolies. 
The history of Birmingham is very similar. ; 

The experience of the world is all in favor of a national tele- 
graph system. The United States is the only country of any con- 
sequence that leaves the means of communication to private 
enterprise, and the contrast in prices, economy, efficiency and 
progressiveness is not favorable to private ownership. Germany 
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has taken her railroads, with the most satisfactory results, by the 
b é admission of those who most strongly opposed the move @ priori. 
Belgium, Australia, New Zealand and other countries have 
achieved marked success with public roads. New Zealand has 
made her railroad system largely coéperative, and has gone a 
long way through the list of needed reform; she has estab- 
lished state farms and artisan villages, made the unemployed self 
supporting, and introduced woman suffrage, postal savings banks, 
state insurance and graded taxation; and New Zealand is said to 
be the only country that has not felt the business depression of 
1893. We got the Australian ballot from over there, and we 
may have to follow their lead clear through if we do not hasten 
our tardy steps. 

X. 





In respect to the organization of all reform elements, a noble 
work has been begun by the Union for Practical Progress, 
already ably advocated in Toe ArENa. The work that under- 
lies all others now is economic education. The pulpit, the press, 
the platform and the school, together with private conversation, 
must start the trains of thought that will bring clear ideas on all 
these great questions. The ballot gives the people the bloodless 
power of transforming their institutions; all they need is knowl- 
edge. When enough have gained that, political action is rendered 
possible, and the consequent change in the law helps to mould 
the lagging minority into the new form the majority had reached 
solely by education. Thus individuals and institutions continu- 
ally react upon each other, the growth of each develops the 
other, and the rhythm of their vibrations makes the music of 
our progress. 

Such is the philosophy of manhood and mutualism in partial 
outline. Does it not call for your sympathy and help? Will 
you not become a teacher of the mutualistic philosophy, if not 
already such, and practise it, that your teachings may have true 
effect? If you are a Christian you cannot refuse, for it is nothing 
but Christian living, seven days in the week instead of only-one. 
If a good man of any sort you cannot refuse, for it is nothing but 
love, patriotism, nobility. But if you are a bad man and mean to 
remain so, then refuse, for mutualism has nothing in common 
with you. 




























































































































LOOKING BACKWARD. 


GOTTFRID E. HULT. 





THE years are one by one like petals shaken 
From out the blossom of the century; 
Mankind will soon another stride have taken 
Toward some great goal, whatever it may be. 
Thought, musing o’er the past’s full-written pages, 
Finds golden passages to underline; 
Affection singles out of noble ages 
Our own as one most glorious and divine. 


We have produced no Shakespeares and no Dantes, 
No Himalaya mounts of song divine; 
But poesy is not some lost Atlantis, 
That sleeps beneath oblivion’s moaning brine: 
We stiil have nightingales their lyrics blending 
With silvery moonbeams from the orb on high; 
And eagles of philosophy ascending 
To look the noonday sun full in the eye. 


So o’er the muse I sing no mournful numbers, 
Her voice must still the depths of bosoms stir; 
The maiden is not dead, she only slumbers — 
‘‘ The Christ that is to be’ will waken her. 
Once more love’s rapture shall engulf her bosom, 
And beauty warm to song her lips again; 
And still the air shall fragrant grow and blossom 





But what of music? Have the din and noises 
Of industry her piercing sweetness drowned ? 
Ah! music is the honey-throat that voices 
The deepest feelings in the spirit found; 
And she shall live while passion’s storms are blowing, 
Till no more fall the dews of sympathy. 
From out our age’s granite heart are flowing 
The springs and waterfalls of melody. 


Transfigured stone and canvas still embody 
Ideals that fill the Pantheon of the mind; 
And Rome with all her wealth of art we study, 
And Athens, alma mater of mankind. 
True art is the ideal’s incarnation, 
The silent prayer when beauty melts the heart; 
And every age of love and aspiration 
Has lisped some broken accents we call “art.” 
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With strains like ‘‘ Peace on earth, goodwill to men.’ 
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Prophetic strains breathed Scotia’s noblest singer 
Of universal brotherhood on earth; 
Great soul! if nigh our world thou still dost linger, 


Tell! comes not soon that age of ‘‘ sense and worth,”’ 


When only he shall be considered pauper, 
Who lacks the gold of character and love ? 

When there shall be no lower class and upper, 
But children of the Father who’s above ? 


How often in the past the soil was matted 
With corses of the race’s noblest men: 
And war which with their blood the vultures fatted 
Left weaklings to repeople earth again. 
But now are voices heard for arbitration, 
And ’tis the noble dream of this new school 
That earth shall be their land, mankind their nation, 
Their constitution be the Golden Rule. 


Despite our discords slowly we’re awaking 
To consciousness of kinship between men; 
And we may arm as one for sceptre breaking, 
If crowned ambition dare shed blood again. 
God’s alchemy has taken many an eon, 
For evolution works by slow degrees, 
But ought not in the azure empyrean 
To rise the star of universal peace ? 


The seeds of knowledge have begun to scatter, 

And quickly bloom as lofty thoughts and deeds; 
Swift truth, the forts of tyranny to shatter, 

Around the earth on wings of lightning speeds. 
For freedom is an outlaw still in places, 

Her bed is oft the dungeon’s mouldy straw, 
And here and there her blood still leaves its traces; 

Her groans are heard from cold Siberia. 


But skies of progress brighter grow and redden, 
And morn is breaking on the world at last; 
The owl of selfishness, with glances leaden, 
Begins to see the reign of might is past. 
Free thought and speech are busy now with dusting 
The chambers of the human soul and mind; 
The sword of reason, which so long lay rusting, 
They polish bright and into sharpness grind. 


Humanity with moral zeal is burning 


For right some word to speak, some blow to strike; 


And justice with his plow, reform, is turning 
The stubborn glebe of church and state alike. 
He’s tearing up the formula and ism 
That are but wrongs advancement to oppose; 
And hornets of a false conservatism 
Pour out in swarms, but onward still he goes. 
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The whole great earth our age has made organic, 
The telegraph its nervous system is; \ 
We make the very gods of times paganic 
Our faithful helots in the industries. 
No back has steam that can be lacerated, f 
No nerves to feel the pangs of agony, 
No weary shoulder to be over freighted; 
No aching eyes has electricity. 


And make them thus confess their secrets all 
We weigh the stars that never touch our senses, 
And with photography their beams enthrall. 
We quiz the comet through the azure creeping, 
And timid nebulz with queries press, 
And from the universe we have been sweeping 
The cobwebs known as chance and lawlessness. 


We have entrapped the sunbeams in our lenses | 





Yea, thought has through infinity been winging, 
And sunned herself in wonders everywhere; 
Into its awful depths we have been flinging 
Our plumb lines, and we find no bottom there. 
It gives us dreams for language far too mystic 
To think of man in this immensity! 
It makes us feel a moment altruistic, { 
And drop a tear for all humanity. 


I trust that like a dove, love’s message bearing, 
Shall come the future of our hopes and dreams; 
A backward glance should not set hearts despairing, 
In life’s chaotic welter purpose gleams. 
I trust humanity from woe and travail 
Is rising, all the purer for their sake; 
As waters filtered through the purging gravel 
Well up and into sun-kissed jewels break. 


*Tis said the eye of science has been spying 
In meteors some sparkling diamond dust; 
And those celestial pilgrims, earthward hieing, 
Are hiding many a gem within its crust: 
The years, those meteors of time, are springing 
From out the azure of eternity; 
And each is in its burning bosom bringing 
Some treasure to enrich humanity. 











AN OMINOUS BABY. 


A BABY was wandering in a strange country. He was a 
tattered child with a frowsled wealth of yellow hair. His dress, 
of a checked stuff, was soiled and showed the marks of many 
conflicts like the chain-shirt of a warrior. His sun-tanned knees 
shone above wrinkled stockings which he pulled up occasionally 
with an impatient movement when they entangled his feet. 
From a gaping shoe there appeared an array of tiny toes. 

He was toddling along an avenue between rows of stolid, 
brown houses. He went slowly, with a look of absorbed interest 
on his small, flushed face. His blue eyes stared curiously. Car- 
riages went with a musical rumble over the smooth asphalt. <A 
man with a chrysanthemum was going up steps. Two nursery- 
maids chatted as they walked slowly, while their charges hob- 
nobbed amiably between perambulators. A truck wagon roared 
thunderously in the distance. 

The child from the poor district made way along the brown 
street filled with dull gray shadows. High up, near the roofs, 
glancing sun-rays changed cornices to blazing gold and silvered 
the fronts of windows. The wandering baby stopped and stared 
at the two children laughing and playing in their carriages among 
the heaps of rugs and cushions. He braced his legs apart in an 
attitude of earnest attention. His lower jaw fell and disclosed 
his small, even teeth. As they moved on, he followed the car- 
riages with awe in his face as if contemplating a pageant. Once 
one of the babies, with twittering laughter, shook a gorgeous 
rattle at him. He smiled jovially in return. 

Finally a nursery maid ceased conversation and, turning, made 
a gesture of annoyance. 

“Go ’way, little boy, 
all dirty.” 

He gazed at her with infant tranquillity for a moment and 
then went slowly off, dragging behind him a bit of rope he had 
acquired in another street. He continued to investigate the new 
scenes. The people and houses struck him with interest as 
would flowers and trees. Passengers had to avoid the small, 
absorbed figure in the middle of the sidewalk. They glanced at 
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the intent baby face covered with scratches and dust as with 
scars and powder smoke. 

After a time, the wanderer discovered upon the pavement, a 
pretty child in fine clothes playing with a toy. It was a tiny 
fire engine painted brilliantly in crimson and gold. The wheels 
rattled as its small owner dragged it uproariously about by 
means of astring. The babe with his bit of rope trailing behind 
him paused and regarded the child and the toy. For a long 
while he remained motionless, save for his eyes, which followed 
all movements of the glittering thing. 

The owner paid no attention to the spectator but continued 
his joyous imitations of phases of the career of a fire engine. 
His gleeful baby laugh rang against the calm fronts of the 
houses. After a little, the wandering baby began quietly to 
sidle nearer. His bit of rope, now forgotten, dropped at his 
feet. He removed his eyes from the toy and glanced expect- 
antly at the other child. 

“ Say,” he breathed, softly. 

The owner of the toy was running down the walk at top 
speed. His tongue was clanging like a bell and his legs were 
galloping. An iron post on the corner was all ablaze. He did 
not look around at the coaxing call from the small, tattered figure 
on the curb. 

The wandering baby approached still nearer and, presently, 
spoke again. “Say,” he murmured, “le’ me play wif it ?” 

The other child interrupted some shrill tootings. He bended 
his head and spoke disdainfully over his shoulder. 

“No,” he said. 

The wanderer retreated to the curb. He failed to notice the 
bit of rope, once treasured. His eyes followed as before the 
winding course of the engine, and his tender mouth twitched. 

“ Say,” he ventured at last, “is dat yours ?” 

“ Yes,” said the other, tilting his round chin. He drew his 
property suddenly behind him as if it were menaced. “Yes,” he 
repeated, “it’s mine.” 

«“ Well, le’ me play wif it?” said the wandering baby, with a 
trembling note of desire in his voice. 

“No,” cried the pretty child with determined lips. «It’s 
mine! My ma-ma buyed it.” 

“ Well, tan’t I play wif it?” His voice was a sob. He 
stretched forth little, covetous hands. 

“ No,” the pretty child continued to repeat. “No, it’s mine.” 

“Well, I want to play wif it,” wailed the other. A sudden, 
fierce frown mantled his baby face. He clenched his thin hands 
and advanced with a formidable gesture. He .ooked some wee 
battler in a war. 
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“It’s mine! It’s mine,” cried the pretty child, his voice in the 
4 treble of outraged rights. 

“] want it,” roared the wanderer. 

“It’s mine! It’s mine!” 

“T want it!” 

“It’s mine!” 

The pretty child retreated to the fence, and there paused at 
bay. He protected his property with outstretched arms. The 
small vandal made a charge. There was a short scuffle at the 
fence. Each grasped the string to the toy and tugged. Their 
faces were wrinkled with baby rage, the verge of tears. 

Finally, the child in tatters gave a supreme tug and wrenched 
the string from the other’s hands. He set off rapidly down the 
street, bearing the toy in his arms. He was weeping with the 
air of a wronged one who has at last succeeded in achieving his 
rights. The other baby was squalling lustily. He seemed quite 
helpless. He wrung his chubby hands and railed. 

After the small barbariin had got some distance away, he 
paused and regarded his booty. His little form curved with 
pride. A soft, gleeful smile loomed through the storm of tears. 
With great care, he prepared the toy for travelling. He stopped 

{ a moment on a corner and gazed at the pretty child whose small 

figure was quivering with sobs. As the latter began to show 
signs of beginning pursuit, the little vandal turned and vanished 
down a dark side street as into a swallowing cavern. 
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EMERGENCY MEASURES WHICH WOULD HAVE 
MAINTAINED SELF-RESPECTING MANHOOD. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


Gotp is more precious in the eyes of our legislators than 
independent, self-respecting citizenship. Money is dearer to the 
blunted moral susceptibilities of conventionalism than is human 
life. Millions for armories and the military instruction of the 
young, but not one cent to furnish employment to able-bodied 
industry in its struggle to escape the terrible alternative of steal- 
ing or starving, — such seems to be the theory of government in 
the United States to-day. And this being the case, the time for 
plain speaking has arrived. We hear a great deal about the 
sacredness of property. Is it not time that a word be uttered in 
behalf of the rights of man? The divine right of kings is a 
nightmare of the past. But the theory of the divine right of 
property has been carried to such a point that the rights of man 
are wellnigh forgotten in the presence of this nineteenth-century 
fetish, which has ignored justice, pretected class interests and 
plundered industry of the wealth it had created. 

The pitiful shortsightedness of those who should be wise has 
never found a more striking illustration than in the building of 
armories instead of the exercise of wise solicitude for the well- 
being of the people. Not armories but justice; not an appeal to 
brute force but the exercise of wisdom made luminous by love — 
these are the crying needs of the present. The lowering of the 
essential manhood of hundreds of thousands of industrious 
American citizens, who have been this year driven to begging 
in the midst of one of the richest nations on the globe, would 
not have been possible if, a few years ago, societies or clubs had 
been formed throughout the nation for the conscientious study of 
economic conditions, with a view to arriving at a more perfect 
understanding or appreciation of justice as it relates to all citi- 
zens. If a work similar to that being so admirably carried on by 
the Fabian Society of London had been vigorously prosecuted in 
our cities and rural communities, our government could not have 
manifested the stolid indifference to the vital needs and real wel- 
fare of its industrious citizens which has characterized it during 
the terrible winter which has just passed. The bitter cry for 
work, which went up from ocean to ocean, fell unheeded so far 
as the national government was concerned, while thousands upon 
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thousands of high-spirited, work-loving men were forced to beg 
for bread, and through the operation of our brutally unjust 
social conditions were driven into the slums, to the incalculable 
injury of the republic; for anything which lowers the essential 
manhood or takes an iota from the self respect of the humblest 
citizen, is a real injury to the whole people. The unheeded cry 
for work, which was the cry of self-respecting manhood and was 
the antipodes of an appeal for charity, has embittered thousands 
of American citizens. It has forced other thousands into the 
environment of moral death. It has resulted in driving numbers 
of men, women and children to drink, crime, suicide and im- 
morality. And these irreparable calamities might have been 
averted had our nation appreciated the importance of maintain- 
ing the manhood of her citizens and holding their loyalty by 
bands woven of love and wisdom. 

An extreme crisis demands prompt and extraordinary measures, 
and it is the duty of the government to rise equal to the emer- 
gency in crises like that through which we are even yet passing. 
If war had broken out in our midst, orif our land had been in- 
vaded, would the nation have remained unmoved or maintained 
a “masterly inactivity” while the fabric of free government was 
being undermined? On the same principle, when our govern- 
ment had within her borders tens of thousands of men praying 
for work, would it have been undemocratic if the nation had 
extended public works for the winter to such a degree that every 
man desiring employment might have found it ? 

Without going to the root causes of the present evil social con- 
ditions, which we who believe in equality of opportunity recog- 
nize as absolutely essential before enduring prosperity, happiness 
and larger progress can be made possible, I wish to point out the 
important facts that national contempt for the industrial millions 
makes revolution possible, and stolid indifference on the part of 
government in face of the bitter cry for work fosters savagery 
and hate in the bosoms of men who under other conditions would 
grow daily Godward. 

I know that only radical economic changes, founded on justice 
and which comprehend the abolition of all class privileges and spe- 
cial legislation, will satisfy the awakened intelligence of the bone, 
sinew and brawn of civilization. That such changes are bound 
to come I doubt not, but I desire to see them brought about 
peaceably, and I also believe that the government which is indif- 
ferent to the great basic trv’* that the welfare of one should be 
the concern of all, will suffer for its brutal inhumanity. We are 
passing through a crisis of great significance in our history — 
a crisis which demands the wisdom of true statesmanship and the 
love of broad philanthropy. 
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There are many great enterprises which if carried on would 
add immensely to the, nation’s wealth, but which to be properly 
executed require the aid of the national government. As an 
illustration I will cite the Mississippi levees: the great levees of 
the lower Mississippi are yearly giving way at various points, 
resulting in vast destruction of property, while by reason of the 
liability to inundation thousards upon thousands of acres of the 
most fertile soil are rendered useless. “ There are,” says ex-Gov. 
Lionel Sheldon, “over twenty-three million acres of land exposed 
to overflow from the mouth of the Ohio to the Gulf. The pro- 
ductive power of these lands,” he further observes, “is not ex- 
celled in any part of the world, and by proper cultivation they 
would annually add many hundred million dollars to the national 
wealth and afford profitable employment to several hundred 
thousand people.” 

Since the war the states of Louisana, Mississippi and Arkansas 
have expended considerably over twenty million dollars in repair- 
ing the levees; but the work, being largely of a temporary char- 
acter, serves only until a fresh rise breaks through to repeat the 
devastation of former years. The government has also aided the 
repairing to the extent of three million dollars in times of press- 
ing need. The insufficient work and the high water of recent 
years, however, have greatly aggravated the deplorable conditions, 
and it has long become evident to many of the most thoughtful 
minds, who have studied the problem broadly, that the only 
feasible and wise method of méeting the exigencies of the case is 
for the national government to appropriate a sufficient sum to 
meet the requirements pointed out by eminent engineers, who 
have examined the situation under the auspices of the Mississippi 
River Commissioners: (1) To secure substantial uniformity in 
width of channel by building spurs and dykes at points where 
the Mississippi is too wide. (2) To rivet the banks where cay- 
ing is likely to occur. (3) To build levees of a height and 
strength sufficient to confine the water to the channel. 

The first expense, of course, would be great. Ex-Governor 
Sheldon estimates that the repairs since 1865 have cost over 
thirty million dollars, while they have been insufficient to protect 
millions of dollars’ worth of property which every few years is 
destroyed, or to render useful vast areas of land which would 
yield immensely to the national wealth if the government carried 
out a work which would render: the river an unmixed blessing. 
The present policy is shortsighted and in the long run the most 
expensive. The carrying out of a comprehensive plan for per- 
manent improvement by the erection of impregnable levees and 
governing the currents by dykes and spurs, would give us a 
territory now useless, which, according to an eminent authority, 
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would yield annually hundreds of millions to our national wealth, 
and give productive employment to hundreds of thousands of 
people. 

Now, if at the opening of winter the government had passed a 
bill in conformity to Act. IL, Sec. VIII. of the Constitution 
(which authorizes the raising of revenues to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States), giving work to all out of work who desired em- 
ployment, the nation would have dispelled the general gloom 
which had settled over the land. Such alaw would have operated 
so as to have maintained the self-respect and manhood of a vast 
army who have been forced to beg. It would have saved thou- 
sands of families from a condition of serfdom. It would have 
strengthened the patriotism of: millions of citizens, who now feel 
bitter toward the government, and this alone would have been far 
more valuable to the republic than the tinsel patriotism which is 
so popular at present, and which bears much the same relation to 
true patriotism as the statue in plaster bears to chiselled marble. 

The occasion demanded an extraordinary measure to maintain 
manhood and promote loyalty by increasing the prosperity and 
happiness of the citizens; and how much better such expenditure 
than the immense sums being used by the government in con- 
structing a navy which fosters the war spirit and which neces- 
sarily must be a perpetual expense. Whatever may be the 
necessity for the European powers to maintain enormous and 
expensive navies, there is no excuse for our republic’s aping 
them. The carrying out of the Mississippi levee plan would have 
been an enterprise which would have yielded immensely to the 
national wealth, while it would have given work to an immense 
army of unemployed, who have been compelled to eat the bread 
and soup of charity, and who to-day have bitterness rankling in 
their hearts. I have only mentioned the Mississippi levees for 
the purpose of illustration in order to show what legitimate, 
wealth-productive measures the government might have em- 
ployed in a great emergency such as the past winter presented 
to preserve the manhood, integrity and happiness of a large pro- 
portion of those who are the real backbone of the republic. 
This emergency was of the same grave character as that pre- 
sented by am invasion or a rebellion, though less apparent in its 
immediate fruits. ; 

But the apologists for easy-going conventionalism will tell us 
the proposition is absurd; if for no other reason than that the 
treasury of the government did not contain funds to meet its own 
requirements, to say nothing of an extra outlay. In reply I 
would say there was a time in the history of our government 
when our treasury was empty at a moment when vast sums were 
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required ; gold had fled, as it always flees when danger or need 
is present, and in this emergency the national government issued 
her own notes, by which she was enabled to carry to a success- 
ful termination the most expensive and memorable internecine 
war known to modern times. Surely with this precedent and 
in the face of an emergency which demanded wise and humane 
action to maintain manhood, foster patriotism and increase the 
happiness and prosperity of America’s millions, our government 
should not have hesitated to resort to similar methods, especially 
when the work to be carried on would have immensely added to 
our national resources. If gold had been demonetized and the 
mints thrown open for free coinage of silver, or if the government 
had made an issue of notes exactly the same as the issue of green- 
backs which did not contain the .exception clause, and then had 
engaged promptly in public work, the winter of 1893-94 would 
not have been the darkest in the economic history of the republic, 
and such demonstrations of the unemployed as have been made 
in many cities, would have been impossible. 

The Mississippi levees are only one of many improvements 
of a perfeetly legitimate character which the government might 
have begun. The arid regions of the West, which have not 
passed yet into the hands of trusts, might, through irrigation, 
have been made forever fruitful. 

The occasion demanded prompt, wise and just action, to meet 
a condition which ought never to have been possible in a nation 
possessing such vast material resources and so rich in all life’s 
necessities as our land — a condition which could not have been 
possible had we had a government of, for and by the people in 
any true sense. But when selfishness and avarice had produced 
the crisis, and a bitter cry for work became nation-wide, the 
immediate and solemn duty of the government was to concern 
itself for the relief of millions of sober and industrious citizens, 
who from self-respecting wage-earners were reduced to beggary. 
There should have been no hesitation in opening up works which 
would have given employment to all the unemployed; work 
which would have endeared the flag to the bone and sinew of 
the republic in such a way that no armories would have been 
needed; and at the same time the work accomplished would 
have immensely increased the wealth of the nation, and would 
have opened new fields for productive labor. 

The indifference which has characterized our government: at 
Washington in the presence of the widespread misery of the past 
months is inexplicable. The crisis called for emergency meas- 
ures, but the government, feeling not the pinch of want, paid no 
heed to the cry of the people, apparently ignorant of the fact 
that independent, self-respecting manhood is the bulwark of 
democracy. 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC: 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


I. Tue Satoon Evin. 








WELL, what of it? The saloon itself surely needs no discus- 
sion. It is the breathing hole of a deeper hell than King David 
ever knew. That greater depth marks the contributions of our 
Christian (?) civilization to the garnered curses of antiquity. 
Taking it as it is, taking into account the laws by which it is 
upheld and sanctioned, noting the perjuries of the sworn ex- 
ecutors of those laws, marking the inconsequential attitude of 
most of those who professedly antagonize the saloon and the 
apathy of the general public, I have no hesitation in pronouncing 
it the madness of politicians, the insanity of legislators, and the 
pervasive poison of our whole social, political and Christian life. 

It is no wonder that the saloon thrives. Everything aids it. 
The limitation of its numbers, making it a monopoly, greatly 
increases its business profits. The license fee, though con- 
siderable in itself, is a mere bagatelle when contrasted with the 
increased advantages secured. Its stock of liquors is protected 
by the license. The seizure clause, the strong arm of the law, 
cannot well be applied even when the conditions of the license 
are violated. The licensed dealer distributes his stock through 
pocket peddlers in a thousand places from which liquors are os- 
tensibly excluded. These act as the tentacles of the saloon, 
bringing it spoils from every quarter. 

Every licensed dealer gives bonds for the faithful observance 
of the conditions of his license. This looks well. But who are 
usually the bondsmen? Ordinary business citizens who have 
property and character to lose? By no means. Usually whole- 
sale liquor dealers, who have an interest to keep the retail chan- 
nels of distribution open and as free as possible. It is well 
understood that the conditions of these bonds are rarely obeyed. 
They are not expected to be obeyed. They are rarely prosecuted 
when disobeyed. The arrangement is a sham. If any belated 
reformer thinks to startle the whole body of perjured policemen - 
not including all policemen — into a spasm of virtue by prosecu- 
ting some delinquent dealer, he soon awakes to disappointment. 
Probably conviction will not be secured; the general poison has 
infected the jury box. If that obstacle is not encountered, the 
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culprit at the bar, if an Irishman, is pretty sure to find in the 
box among the “sworn men good and true,” some fellow Irish- 
man who, whatever else he may do, will not convict a member 
of the “holy Catholic church.” If, on the other hand, a con- 
viction is by chance secured, the whole body of bondsmen may 
be called upon to save the poor persecuted son of Erin from 
harm. Thus we have a sort of liquor guild, a set of diabolical 
underwriters, a body guard of the kingdom of evil. 

This is a truly shocking picture. Something must be done. 
A meeting is called. Some goodish sort of gentlemen pass 
resolutions condemning the saloon and equally condemning all 
stfingent methods of its suppression. In their judgment the 
evils of the saloon and the evils of fanaticism are about equal — 
the latter possibly somewhat the greater, because they injure 
“our party”; while evils of the saloon, however objectionable in 
themselves, may be made to yield political success, and thus 
strengthen “our party.” The success of “ our party ” is import- 
ant above all things, even though some curses are among the 
necessary instrumentalities. “To do evil that good may come” 
is old, both in theory and practice, and keeps its place among 
the aphorisms of wisdom though the good never comes. It is 
not unlike that other saying, “Half a loaf is better than no 
bread,” although in surrendering principle we surrender the 
whole loaf. While we imagine we are winning bread by some 
sweet and easy method, we are surprised to find the children 
starving. 

Among those who perceive that something must be done, there 
are those who deem themselves specially practical. They will 
not permit their labors to end in talk. They are determined to 
bring something to pass. Instead of building a party that knows 
its duty and the meaning of an oath, they will “sustain the 
authorities.” They will give their valuable support to the police. 
Hence they organize leagues of various sorts, “ Anti-Saloon Re- 
publican Leagues,’ “Law and Order Leagues,” “Watch and 
Ward Leagues,” and the like. To be sure, the ground is already 
occupied. There are the regularly appointed executors of the 
law. The police are explicitly sworn to that very duty. They 
are liberally paid for that very service. They have the laws of 
the commonwealth behind them, not only authorizing, but com- 
manding, the execution of these very ordinances. Besides, they 
have all needed power. They can summon the whole police force 
to any given point. They can call on the posse comitatis. They 
can make requisition upon the mayor for the city militia, he upon 
the governor for the military power of the state, and he in turn 
upon the president, if need be, for the national arm to be out- 
stretched. And yet with all this vantage ground and these 
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transcendent resources on the part of the constituted authorities, 
these “babes in the wood” imagine that as volunteer citizens 
they can do what all other powers combined cannot do. They 
remind one of that old bull of the pope’s which has been kept 
bellowing at intervals from the middle of the fourteenth century 
to the present time, which read after this fashion: “We excom- 
municate and anathematize, by the authority of Almighty God, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and by the authority of the 
holy apostles, Peter and Paul, and by our own,” etc. Who does 
not see what a vast addition this last item, the pope’s authority, 
is to the authority of Almighty God! 

Well, our volunteer citizens go forth to aid the authorities, but 
are surprised to find that they are doing nothing, are proposing to 
do nothing, are not even aware that there is anything to be done. 
“ Criminalities of all sorts doubtless exist,” they say, “but it is 
very difficult to obtain evidence that will convict.” Our volunteer 
citizens, instead of aiding the authorities, find themselves com- 
pelled to lead the way. They can find evidences enough of 
criminality. The authorities now graciously promise assistance 
to the citizens. 

Scarcely is this joint work entered upon before there is seen 
reason to suspect that the policeman who is aiding ostensibly 
with his left hand, has his right hand full of bribes. The aid 
which the citizen was confidently relying upon, to his surprise 
becomes an obstacle blocking his way. Or if the promised assist- 
ance in a series of cases is honestly rendered, it is found to have 
no self-perpetuating life. The moment the outside pressure is 
withdrawn, everything fills back into a state of undisturbed in- 
iquity and apathetic toleration. Move up a step and interview 
the commission that appoints and controls the police; and while 
you will be graciously received, you will find the conversation 
so interlarded with apologies, subterfuges and political blarney 
that you become convinced that the whole department is admin- 
istered, not to execute law and repress crime, but to mislead the 
public, tolerate if not shield crime, and buttress the political 
power by which the commission is created. 

By a necessary inference, as well as by direct evidence, we 
come to the spirit that rules on Beacon Hill. A party that makes 
high pretensions to virtuous aims; that has not permitted itself 
to be brought to any genuine test for a score of years; that has 
not permitted a prohibitory resolution to be acted. upon in con- 
vention or a prohibitory bill to be reported in the legislature ; 
that has disintegrated the state by its local option laws, thus re- 
pudiating its responsibilities in defending the weak against the 
strong, in protecting the honest, the industrious and the sober 
against the idle, the vicious and the criminal; a party that leaves 
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a great city like Boston, not only to curse its own citizens by its 
debaucheries, but to send forth its streams of death throughout 
the commonwealth and even all New England ; a party that has 
passed a thousand and one acts concerning the drink traffic, being 
careful that none of them should seriously disturb the trafficker ; 
a party that challenges admiration of its existing laws touching 
license, but sends a commission to Sweden and Norway to im- 
port some new scheme of perpetuating the liquor regime, on the 
one hand, and the reputation of the party for interest in temper- 
ance, on the other hand; a party that with the cunning of the 
fabled Mephistopheles is planning at this very moment so to add 
to the infamy of its already existing legislation as to make it 
impracticable for prohibitionists to place the names of their candi- 
dates on the official ballot; a party so lost to all sense of the 
rights of citizenship that they would blush even to look Benedict 
Arnold in the face ; a party whose corruption is so all-pervasive 
as to have swept in the supreme court, which dodges instead of 
deciding constitutional questions submitted to it — such a party 
bears rule on Beacon Hill. That there are now and then spasms 
of virtue in its ranks, I do not doubt. But whatever throes of 
conscience may now and then disturb them are as evanescent 
and valueless as the galvanic contortions of the limbs of a dead 
frog. 

There is one other phase of this monstrous problem that I 
must not omit to mention. The bulk of the voters is divided 
between two great parties. They are both license parties. They 
both enter into complicity with the tr: iffic, and share both the 
infamy and the spoils. And yet a large body of these voters, 
at every municipal election, vote against license. Thus in the 
narrow limit of the municipality they vote against the traffic ; 
on the broad theatre of the state they vote for the traffic. Their 
state influence for license, compared with their municipal in- 
fluence against license, is as a mountain to a molehill. And yet 
these goodish people appear not to know that all the while they 
are voting for license with a tremendous emphasis. Such is the 
diffused poison of the saloon. 

What is the remedy? Not in the drink traffic. Not in any 
pretended restrictive or regulative laws that at the same time 
protect the traffic. This problem is not one of numbers, times, 
places, or persons, but one of whiskey, brandy, gin, e¢ al. -Given 
the drink in the hopper, and you have ruined humanity at the 
tail of the mill. The continual modification of these laws shows 
them to be unsatisfactory even to those who make them. 

The remedy is the suppression of the traffic. It cannot be 
done? It can be done. It was done in 1867, under the law of 
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Suffolk County, declared was the strongest law that could be 
made and was executed. Hundreds of the strongest dealers 
assured him that if the state was in earnest they would not 
contend. “In earnest”! What a commentary on the hypocrisy 
of the state! The traffickers were driven to the wall. Their 
counsel assured them that nothing could save them but the repeal 
of the law. This was attempted in 1867. The liquor sellers 
got the merchants of Boston to petition for the repeal, professedly 
in the interests of temperance; they paid ex-Governor Andrew 
fifteen thousand dollars and Honorable Linus Child five thousand 
dollars to manage that hypocritical pretence; they called one 
hundred twenty-five drinking witnesses, officials, ex-officials and 
drinking clergy, confessedly ‘such, who preferred that the traffic 
should go on. They were confronted by seventy-five remon- 
strants, total abstainers all, led by Honorable William B. Spooner 
and Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D. 

The drink dealers’ efforts were a dead failure. Ninety men 
uncommitted in Senate and House at the beginning, after six 
weeks’ open inquest, voted to sustain the law, thus giving the 
remonstrants triumphant success. By open discussion the law 
could not be destroyed. By subsequent dark lantern processes 
and the treachery of politicians it was destroyed. From that 
day to this the public mind has been studiously corrupted by 
both politicians and press, declaring the law a failure. It was 
not a failure. It was lied off the statute book because of its 
success. A. A. Mixer. 


II. A Prouritionist Pornts tHE Way Ovrt. 


TuE traffic in intoxicating liquors, for beverage purposes, has 
long been before the bar of public opinion; the evidence is all in 
before the jury and the verdict rendered is: “ Altogether bad, 
not asingle good thing can be said of it.” Without a dissent- 
ing voice it is acknowledged that the existing saloon system is 
debauching the physical condition of its millions of patrons ; its 
bloated, brain-cooked, nerve-paralyzed victims stagger upon 
every street where this indiscriminate poison traffic exists. 

On the heels of the vast army of the finished product of the 
saloon, come the new recruits from the occasional drinkers, the 
social-circle glass, those poisoned from the mother’s medicine 
chest or by the physician’s hands; men and women strong in the 
faith of their superior will power “to drink or let it alone.” 
These fill up the ranks made vacant by those who have fallen 
victims to this slow but sure and insidious poison. Alcoholism is 
a national disease with the Americans, and being a disease of the 
nerves it is, with deadly effect, transmitted from one generation 
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to the next. It must be checked or it will degenerate the whole 
race, physically. 

A more serious indictment is that its victims, while under the 
spell, are irresponsible agents, as much so as madmen who are 
incarcerated for the safety of society, in asylums for the insane. 
A large majority of the crimes committed in this crime-ridden 
generation are at the hands of men suffering with alcoholic 
insanity. In the press of to-day, as I write, I find this item :— 

¥ 
HE DESERVES LYNCHING. 

CeLMA, TENN., March 9.— This hamlet has been shocked by a hor- 
rible tragedy. George A. Smith, a farmer forty-five years old, went 
home drunk on Wednesday night, killed his infant child and brutally 
pounded his wife, whose throat he afterwards cut. Leaving the bleed- 
ing victims, he went to the house of his sister-in-law, whom he found in 
bed sick. Grasping her by the hair he pulled her out and beat her, but 
she escaped and alarmed the neighbors. Smith is being pursued by 
enraged neighbors, who will lynch him. 


‘This man Smith, when under the influence of this brain poison, 
is no more responsible for his acts than any other maniac; yet 
men, these “ outraged neighbors,” will add another to the hor- 
rible list of mobs that have become a national disgrace within the 
past decade, while the helpless women and child, spoken of in 
this paragraph, beaten and murdered, join the vast army of such 
victims, reported daily as sufferers in the same manner. There 
is this difference between insanity from alcoholism and that from 
other causes: men drunk are insane from choice of action, while 
other maniacs are so from no known cause or choice of conduct. 

Those who have visited the ruins of Pompeii will remember 
the man caught in the ashes of Vesuvius, when “ dead drunk,” as 
he lies in the glass case sleeping as peacefully as a babe, all un- 
aware of his pending doom, too “drunk” to use the sense of 
self-preservation as did the dog, the Roman slave, and the mother 
who lie in cases near him. These bespeak the possession of 
sense, in their struggle for life, so terrible as to cause their lava- 
encrusted bodies to tell the awful agony through which they 
passed, until tears of sympathy start, as we behold their bodies 
after all these centuries have gone by. Observation and human 
experience teach that, from the day the man of Pompeii became 
drunk to the day of Mr. Smith’s crime, alcohol is a brain poison, 
the sale and use of which should be carefully guarded by well- 
executed laws, in the name of public health and the general 
welfare of a people. 

The dangerous increase of disease from the widespread use of 
liquor can best be appreciated when we remember that fifty years 
ago we consumed only four gallons per capita of this poison 
where now we are consuming about nineteen gallons per capita. 
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It is plain fron» this that unless the Americans become speedily 
alarmed by this condition of things, a few generations hence 
and we shall not possess physical, mental or moral power sufficient 
to cope with this insidious enemy. 

An additional danger is upon us; the temptations to make 
money and the demands of the government to derive revenue 
from this traflic are so great that the vilest decoctions are being 
compounded and poured down the throats of drinkers, to make 
sure that the revenue to dealers may cover all costs. This 
revenue-getting acts as an anesthetic upon public conscience, 
which sleeps while this powerful enemy marches on toward 
national dishonor and destruction. 

I shall take no space to touch upon the industrial phase of this 
traffic more than to say that in this year of unprecedented “hard 
times,” public soup houses and charity bread distributions, when 
a million homes are in distress and three millions of would-be 
workers are enforced idlers, if the over twelve hundred mil- 
lions of dollars expended last year by our people for intoxicat- 
ing liquors, had been expended in the legitimate avenues of 
home-building and home-furnishing, none would necessarily be 
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fed or clothed by the hand of charity, notwithstanding the money 
policy of Grover Cleveland and John Sherman has closed the 
avenues of trade for asix months or more, while Wall Street 
bleeds the wage-earners and agriculturists by its neat little 
game, made possible only because the masses are drunk with rum 
and party. 

It is not necessary to multiply the indictments against this 
acknowledged enemy of the race. The evils of it are upon us, 
and 

THE WAY OUT 
must be our chief concern. This must be through concerted 
political action. The legal protection given to this traffic is its 
bulwark. This legal sanction must give place to legal prohibi- 
tion. 

The slave block existed as long as it was entrenched behind 
law and upheld by political parties; it disappeared only when it 
was legally prohibited. So has it been and so will it be with the 
liquor saloon. No amount of compromises in the name of “reg- 
ulation” or “restriction,” not the Mason and Dixon’s line nor 
the Fugitive Slave Law, hindered or weakened the arm of human 
slavery. Abolition, with a political party back of it, alone did 
the work. 

Legislative compromises, in the name of “restriction and regu- 
lation” of the poison traffic, are as numerous almost as our 
statutes, and all have proved to be monumental failures. We 
have tried to curtail its growth by high and low tax, high and 
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low license; we have required Sunday and _ holiday, eleven 
o'clock and other day and o’clock closing; we have prohibited 
saloons by so many feet from schoolhouses, churches and gray e- 
yards; we have tried the “mulet” plan, which is only a new 
name by which we have rebaptized the same old curse of license; 
we have adopted prohibitory laws, in many states, without elect- 
ing prohibition men or parties to enforce them, only to see these 
laws partially enforced for a time, then overthrown, that one of 
the two old parties might gain supremaey in office by making a 
footbail of existing prohibition laws. All these experiments 
have proved inefficient to fully settle the question. 

History and experience teach that if we ever solve this national 
problem we must have a national political combination, or party, 
to write, execute and maintain laws abolishing this traffic. Let 
us review facts in proof of this demand. 

In the whole history of legislative dealings with this question 
we have, in various states, adopted state-wide prohibition twenty- 
six times. Of these laws the Democratic party has adopted ten 
and repealed four; the Republican party has adopted nine and 
repealed seven, with the party now trying in lowa, to repeal the 
present prohibitory law, in harmony with its promise, in return 
for the whiskey money and vote in the last election; the Re- 
publican and Know-Nothing parties adopted three; Whig, two; 
American, one, and the latter repealed one law. 

These facts are ample proof that a political party which con- 
siders prohibition of the liquor traffic of so slight importance as 
to ignore it in the party platform, cannot be trusted to settle the 
question politically. Neither can a party that considers any other 
question paramount to this one be trusted to do this work sue- 
cessfully and permanently. Therefore if we would forever settle 
this question it must be done by a political party pledged especially 
to this service. 

It is a recognized law of mechanics that special tools and ma- 
chinery must be constructed to perform special work; this is as 
true of political as of any other work. Again, neither the Demo- 
cratic nor the Republican party could settle this question if they 
would. In each party there is a majority of good, patriotic men, 
but there is also a vicious minority, this last largely composed of 
rum dealers and their henchmen. This minority is bound to do 
the one thing, protect the saloon interests by appropriate legisla- 
tion; it stands upon the fulcrum between the two old parties, 
which are so evenly divided in numbers, and throws itself on 
either side, first one, then the other, all this time seizing upon any 
issue that is at hand to intensify the patty spirit. They give the 
power first to one and then to the other of these parties, sure that 
as long as they can keep up this see-saw the liquor traflic is com- 
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paratively safe from prohibitive legislation. Nor would the 
cause be better served by the Populists, for they are too com- 
promising to make declarations against the traffic or to promise, 
if once in power, that they would outlaw the whole business and 
keep it outlawed. 

The Prohibition party was organized Sept. 1, 1869. From 
that day to the present, this ever-increasing band has withstood 
the terrible onslaughts of those engaged in the traffic. Many 
have lost their lives at the hands of rum assassins, while reputa- 
tion and business interests have been assailed without stint or 
mercy. But these things are naught when compared to the per- 
secutions heaped upon this band by the press and leaders of the 
Democratic and Republican parties. As soon as men or women 
of influence have presumed to exercise the right of every Ameri- 
can, that of independent political action, almost every sin in the 
category has been charged to their hitherto blameless lives. Not- 
withstanding all these things they stand, and are growing stronger 
and stronger as the years roll by. It is universally acknowledged 
that it is the moral principle espoused by the Prohibitionists 
that has held them together throughout all these years of oppo- 
sition. At the hands of such voters must come the solution 
of the liquor question. 

This party, in control of the government, would adopt absolute 
prohibition for state and nation. Their executive officers, be- 
lieving in the policy, would assure enforcement of laws and ade- 
quate punishment for violation of the same. Every child would 
be taught, in schools, the effects of aleohol upon the human sys- 
tem, and these would go forth as men and women with an intelli- 
gence that would quarantine the liquor poison as surely as other 
agents that threaten human life and welfare are now quarantined. 
In the meantime, men who wilfully and of their own choice be- 
come drunken and a menace to society, should receive personal 
punishment. The drunkard should be as vigorously punished as 
the drunkard maker. 

The liquor traffic can never be destroyed by men who are 
financial, moral or political cowards, by men who are weak 
enough to show the white feather to the saloon interest. It can 
never be put down by men who care more for the supremacy of 
party than for the supremacy of principle. When the men who 
believe the saloon should be suppressed are as willing to “ raise 
the black flag”? upon it as they now are on their political oppo- 
nents, the question will be easily and speedily settled. 

As opinion, crystallized at the ballot box, becomes law, and as 
women have opinions upon this question largely in harmony with 
prohibition, one of the surest ways out of present difliculties is to 
enfranchise the women of the national household. 
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THE STEPS 
leading to the way out of the saloon evil are summed up : — 


Education of the rising generation as to the physical effects of 
alcohol and narcotics. 

Punishment for intoxication. 

Legal prohibition of the. indiscriminate sale of alcoholic 
beverages. 

Incarceration, in the penitentiary, of those who violate the law. 

Enfranchisement of women. 

The election of the Prohibition party to power in all branches 
of the government. 

The closing hours of the nineteenth century should record the 
liberation of so intelligent a people as ourselves from the tenta- 
cles of this devil fish of our civilization. Only when the voters 
are willing to do their part shall we find the right way out from 
the evils of the saloon. HeLten M. Govear. 


III. Tue Sourn Carorina Experiment. 


I recently visited South Carolina, and during my stay investi- 
gated Governor Tillman’s State Dispensay Law, which has been 
so savagely attacked and mercilessly ridiculed by that part of the 
press dominated by the liquor power. I was greatly surprised to 
find how successful the experiment has proved, even in the face 
of the most powerful and most unscrupulous opposition. The 
further I investigated the problem the more I was impressed 
with the conviction that the liquor traffic of this country has 
received a wound from the simple-minded, rough-handed farmer 
governor, which will prove mortal in so far at least as the cor- 
rupting influence of the rum power in politics is concerned. 
For many years liquor controlled South Carolina; now South 
Carolina dispenses liquor. ‘The saloon now controls our national 
politics; would it not be an improvement to have the govern- 
ment control the saloon? This question must become a national 
one, and none appreciate this more than the liquor power. South 
Carolina must be reclaimed to the saloon, or South Carolina will 
lead the nation in a revolt against this most cruel of all earthly 
tyrants, and alcohol will be made to serve man instead of being 
permitted to master him. 

At the present time this little pioneer state is invaded on every 
side by the ruling power of this nation. Liquor pours in like 
water from a thousand sources. No cost is too great for the 
besiegers if only discredit can be thrown upon the experiment. 
Not only are thugs and detectives and smugglers hired to infest 
the borders and help defeat the laws, but lawyers and judges 
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have been turned by this corrupting power into law breakers ; 
pulpits have been turned into platforms in the interest of the 
hellish traffic, and agents of liquor in the garb of clergymen made 
to exploit the name of God in their advocacy of lawlessness and 
rebellion. 

Not only this, but the liquor power might consider it a paying 
investment if, by the expenditure of a hundred thousand dollars 
a month, the leading newspapers of the country could be induced 
to poison the public mind against the measure. And those sufli- 
ciently familiar with the anatomy of the modern newspaper to 
know that nearly all are stock companies, organized simply for 
the purpose of making money, would not consider unreasonable 
the suspicion that money had been used freely with the press in 
creating a public opinion unfavorable to the present government 
of South Carolina. 

Of course the South Carolina law is not perfect. It may be as 
imperfect as the first locomotive constructed by Georve Stephen- 
son; but the people did not destroy his machine and condemn 
the inventor; they joined their efforts with his and produced 
modern railroading. No great beneficial result ever came from 
the work of harping critics and obstructionists. It is the builder 
whose fame endures. And if there are features connected with 
the South Carolina liquor law to which objections can be raised, 
let the critic first free his own state from the domination of the 
saloon as effectually as Governor Tillman has freed South Caro- 
lina, and then make such improvements as he can. 

After all, the saloon problem is not a local but a national ques- 
tion. The principle cannot be fairly tested in a single state sur- 
rounded by a hostile army backed by unlimited resources and 
proficient with the weapons, fraud, bribery and slander. To 
free the issue, whether the nation shall control the whiskey busi- 
ness or the whiskey business continue to control the nation, let 
me suggest for a place on the national ticket of the party of 
reform for 1896 the name of Ben Tillman. 

WaLtzerR VROOMAN. 


IV. Tue Corrvuptine INFLUENCE OF THE Liquor PoWER IN 
Pouitics, AND OvuTLINES oF Two PracticaL Metuops 
FOR DEALING WITH THE SALoon Evi. 


I. THE MENACE OF THE LIQUOR POWER IN POLITICS. 


If the saloon injured only those who indulged in liquor, the 
case would be different, and the question as to the right of the 
government to exercise a police power might be an open one. 
When, however, it is remembered that far more innocent persons 
suffer through this evil than those who are guilty, when we re- 
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member that a large proportion of our most heinous crimes are 
the fruits of the saloon, that drink is filling penitentiaries, insane 
asylums and poorhouses, and, moreover, that its hand reaches 
forward and crushes the best while abnormally developing the 
worst in the unborn, it is certainly a proper subject for legislation, 
if the state ever has any right to legislate to preserve the purity 
of the ballot, to protect the innocent, to save vast expenditure 
for the punishment of crime, and to protect the generation of to- 
morrow from imbecility and moral degradation. 

During the past few decades the liquor power in politics has 
become such a factor in controlling legislation and debauching 
political life, that many conservative thinkers who have ignored 
or opposed prohibition now realize that a prompt and decisive 
policy must be employed other than that which has fostered this 
political devil fish. On this point Mr. Henry George, in the 
course of an argument for free trade in the liquor traffic says *:— 

For the ‘‘rum power” is certainly a fact of the first importance. It 
is an active, energetic, tireless factor in our practical politics, a corrupt 
and debauching element, standing in the way of all reform and progress, 
a potent agency by which unscrupulous men may lift themselves to power, 
and an influence which operates to lower public morality and official 
character. 

Intemperance is a grave evil. But it is not the only evil. Peclitical 
corruption is also a grave evil. The most ardent advocate of temper- 
ance would probably admit that there may be a point where the one 
evil may be outweighed by the other, and would hesitate to accept the 
total abstinence that prevails in Turkey if accompanied with Turkish 
corruption of government. There is no instance in which intemperance 
among a civilized people has stopped advance and turned civilization 
back towards barbarism, but the history of the world furnishes example 
after example in which this has occurred from the corruption of govern- 
ment, ending finally in corruption of the masses. 

It is folly to ignore the fact that since the liquor power has 
entered politics in earnest it has waged, on the whole, a success- 
ful warfare. The increase in the prohibition vote during a period 
of great discontent and unrest is not such as to inspire friends of 
temperance with hope, especially when it is remembered that the 
comparatively small gain in voting strength has been accompanied 
by disasters which prove the power as well as the disposition of 
the liquor oligarchy to subvert good government and to corrupt 
manhood that it may acquire a dominance which it hopes and 
believes will be unrivalled. Iowa is lost to prohibition. The 
two old parties are vying with each other in subserviency to 
the dictates of the liquor power. Municipality after municipality 
is being debauched, and its fatal influence is manifest in all 
branches of government no less than in the moral lethargy which 
is deadening the finer and higher sensibilities of our voters. The 
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outlook grows still more ominous when it is remembered that the 
oligarchy of night, which was rich and unserup — last vear, is 
vastly richer and more arrogant to-day ; while by this time next 
year its wealth, and its power for further seein: manhood, 
will be greatly angmented., 

The license system, as conducted in the ae States, has 
fostered if it has not created the liquor power i in polities. It has 
been fairly and freely tried, and u nder its influence an oligarchy 
has arisen as powerful and determined as it is corrupt and un- 
scrupulous. Indeed, any system of license which enriches inter- 
ested individuals places a weapon in the hands of the licensed 
which will in time make the licensing power the slave of the 
licensed, and as I have before pointed out, the rapid increase in 

ealth of this evil power renders the chances for overcoming it 
more hopeless, for two reasons: (1) The public conscience is 
becoming more and more blunted in regard to this question, at a 
period when moral impulses are stirring and the people are movy- 
ing along other lines of reform work. (2) very year the liquor 
oligarchy in America is becoming more powerful through its 
rapidly augmenting wealth. Its influence is readily seen in its 
successive triumphs during recent years, in the court decisions no 
less than in the grovelling subserviency of both the great parties. 

Of the practical working of this power the illustration given by 
Honorable Ernest H. Crosby of New York indicates its nature, 
methods of procedure and the crime against liberty and pure gov- 
ernment, which a people commit, who in the face of such a cor- 
rupting power, exhibit a stolid indifference. Says Mr. Crosby, 
as quoted by Mr. George in the argument to which I have 
referred : 

The brewers deserve special notice. Their immense wealth gives 
them opportunities for wholesale bribery. They raise enormous funds 
for use in all canvasses in which the temperance issue is raised. But 
the brewers have a greater power than mere riches. Each brewery has 
a large number of beer-shops under its direct control. They select men 
of straw, provide the money to establish them in business, and take back 
chattel mortgages on the saloon fixtures. They thus gain absolute pos- 
session of the mortgagor, body and soul, and he follows their directions 
in politics implicitly. One firm of brewers in a leading city holds six 
hundred chattel mortgages of this kind, aggregating $310,134 in value. 
Another has two hundred eight, valued at $442,063. We can see in a 
moment the concentration of power which such a system affords. The 
saloons in order to rule must combine, and here is a plan of combination 
already provided. One example will show how this power is used. Two 
years ago the brewers ina strong Democratic district determined to send 
an attorney of theirs, Mr. A. P. Fitch, to Congress. They secured the 
Republican nomination for him. The Democratic barrooms were ordered 
to support him, and he was elected. While serving his term in Con- 
gress, the Mills Rill, leaning toward free trade, came up for considera- 
tion. The brewers were in favor of reducing the surplus in this way, as 
they desired the internal revenue to remain untouched. Mr. Fitch left 
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his party and voted for the Mills Bill. The brewers turned to, obtained 
the Democratic nomination for him, and elected him again in the same 
district. 


This illustration is valuable because it is typical and shows how 
real is the danger which menaces free governments. 

Now in the light of these facts, is it not the part of wisdom for 
all who appreciate the evil of the liquor traffic to unite upon some 
specific measure which enlisting the moral sentiment of the 
nation and inspiring the people with fresh courage, will commend 
itself to the brain and judgment of thoughtful and practical peo- 
ple, who appreciate the increasing menace of the liquor power 
and are alive to the blighting curse of the saloon? No system or 
measure which is not headed toward prohibition can rightly ex- 
pect the support of conscientious prohibitionists. Moreover, the 
system which challenges the support of the earnest patriot must 
strike a deadly blow at the saloon power in politics, The tirst great 
conquest to be made if the conscience and moral sentiment of the 
people are to triumph over the corrupt influence and free use of 
gold on the part of the liquor power, is first to weaken and then 
destroy its political supremacy. 

I do not believe in sacrificing principle, but if those who love 
good government wish to see the ‘ged “aap they cannot 
afford “to ignore methods which would 1 r victory possible, 
provided these methods lead toward the goai for which they are 


striving. If Washington, with an army incomparably inferior in * 


numbers, discipline and equipments to that opposing him, had 
recklessly risked engagements with the British, the cause of 
American independence would have gone down; and yet he was 
severely censured -by many patriots for not adopting a course 
which would inevits bly have ended disastrously for the colonists, 
and thus have delayedsfor many years the triumph of liberty in 
America. Is it the part of wisdom for prohibitionists to fight for 
many weary generations against a power which is certainly grow- 
ing more powerful, when they could render the triumph of their 
cause possible by combining with millions who are ready to sup- 
port measures which would necessarily cripple, if not utterly 
destroy, the liquor power in politics ? 

Two methods of treating the liquor traffic have recently come 
before the public attention, and are rapidly gaining favor among 
those who realize the necessity of checking at once the power 
of the liquor traffic in politics. One of these systems is broadly 
termed the Scandinavian method * modified and adapted to 








* The Scandinavian system was ably described and the practical results which have 
followed its introduction were clearly presented by Mr. John Koren in the April 
ARENA. The author, in the capacity of agent for our commonwealth, having person- 
ally visited all the cities and important towns of Norway and Sweden, was enabled to 
give facts of great value. 
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American needs, and the other is the state control of the traffic 
or the state dispensary system. 


Il. THE SCANDINAVIAN METHOD. 


The Scandinavian system, improved and modified according to 
the suggestions of eminent social reformers, would place in the 
hands of a corporation, more than one half of the members of 
which should be total abstainers and whose manager must be a 
total abstainer, the absolute control of the liquor trade for the 
municipality voting for the adoption of this system. The corpo- 
ration would not be permitted to receive more than from four to 
six per cent, as fixed by the law, on the capital invested, the 
balance of the money going to objects of general public benetit, 
but not for works which would otherwise require taxes; as those 
most interested in this movement appreciate the fact that the 
traftic would hold in it the germs of perpetual life if any part of 
the proceeds were applied in such a way as to lower the tax rate. 

The saloon run by the company would have none of the allur- 
ing features of the fashionable drinking resort of our time, while 
the low dives, which are such plague spots in the slums of our 
cities, would disappear. The saloon would be closed at six or 
seven o'clock, as specified by law. The greatest or most benefi- 
cent feature in this system would be the destruction of the in- 
fluence of the liquor power as now wielded. Of course, there 
are objections which can be urged, but the question is whether 
or not it may not be the wisest first step under existing condi- 
tions and in the presence of so deadly a foe to a pure ballot and 
good government as is t!.e liquor power. Surely this method 
merits the careful consideration of all earnest men and women.* 

Ill. STATE CONTROL.* 

This method is being widely discussed by the political re- 
formers throughout the country at the present time, and it will 
not be surprising if it becomes a prominent state issue in many 
commonwealths even if it is omitted from the national platform. 
It was, I believe, originally advanced by the Nationalists, and 


* A bill based on the Norwegian plan has been introduced into the Massachusetts 
legislature, a digest of which is as follows: — 

‘*In any city or town voting to grant licenses to sell intoxicating liquors under the 
Norwegian system, every such license shall continue in force until three years from 
said first day of May unless sooner forfeited or rendered void, and no vote shall be 
taken in such city or town on the question of granting licenses for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors until the third annual election or town meeting following the one at 
which such city or town voted to grant such licenses under the Norwegian system ; 
and in such city or town wherein a corporation is organized to take licenses of the first 
and second classes, as hereinafter defined, no licenses of these two classes shall be 
granted except to such corporation, and such corporation shall apply all the profits of 
the business above five per centum on its capital, except as hereinafter provided, to aid 
of objects of general public benefit and utility, to be decided upon as hereinafter pro- 
vided. There shall be but one such corporation doing business within such city or 
town.” 
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readily found favor with a large class of persons who, though 
opposing prohibition until public sentiment unquestionably favored 
it, deplored the corrupting influence of the saloon power and also 
wished to see the evil treated in such a manner as to destroy 
many of its most vicious features. In South Carolina it has been 
adopted and is now on trial, with the entire whiskey power 
assailing it; a large portion of the clergy and many of the lead- 
ing dailies also are attacking it, and yet it is claimed to have 
worked excellently, and undoubtedly will be strengthened and 
improved, as I am informed that the sentiment of the state is 
with Governor Tillman in his determined effort to enforce the 
law and make it a positive success. 

The South Carolina law, however, includes a feature which 
can never be approved by sincere prohibitionists, because it con- 
tains the germ of perpetuity for the traffic. This vicious feature, 
which, I greatly regret to say, is stoutly defended by the gov- 
ernor, is found in the provision that all profits accruing from the 
traffic shall be appropriated as follows: the state shall receive 
one half, the county one fourth, and the municipality one fourth. 

I believe that prohibitionists can and ought to unite on either 
the state control or the Seandinavian plan, where prohibition 
does not prevail, provided these measures are so drawn as to 
take the traflic from the control of the liquor oligarchy, and at 
the same time eliminate the objectionable feature which appro- 
priates the profits for the reduction of taxes and thus tends to 
fasten the evil permanently on the commonwealth. For if this 
yoint is guarded against, the introduction of these measures 
will be positive steps toward prohibition and ought, I think, to 
commend themselves to the judgment of prohibitionists. More- 
over, with such safeguards provided, I believe temperance people 
could go before the nation and arouse the moral sentiment of the 
people to such a pitch of enthusiasm that the supremacy of the 
saloon power in politics could be destroyed. 

The points claimed in favor of the State Dispensary Law of 
South Carolina are thus set forth * by Governor Tillman : — 

1. The element of personal profit is destroyed, thereby removing the 
incentive to increase the sales. 

A pure article is guaranteed, as it is subject to chemical analysis. 
. The consumer obtains honest measure of standard strength. 
Treating is stopped, as the bottles are not Gpened on the premises. 

5. It is sold only in the daytime; this under a regulation of the board, 
and not under the law. 

6. The concomitants of ice, sugar, lemons, etc., being removed, there 
is not the same inclination to drink remaining, and the closing of the 
saloons, especially at night, and the prohibition of its sale by the drink, 
destroy the enticements and seductions which have caused so many men 
and boys to be led astray and enter on the downward course. 


‘im Co bo 





* North American Review for February, 1894. 
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7. It is sold only for cash, and there is no longer *“ chalking up” for 
daily drinks against pay day. The workingman buys his bottle ef 


whiskey Saturday night and carries the rest of his wages home. 

8. Gambling dens, poolrooms and lewd houses, which have hitherte 
been run almost invariably in connection with the saloons, which were 
thus a stimulus to vice, separated from the sale of liquor, have had their 
patronage reduced to a minimum, and there must necessarily follow a 
decrease of crime. 

%. The local whiskey rings, which have been the curse of every muni- 
cipality in the state, and have always controlled municipal elections, 
have been torn up root and branch, and the influence of the barkeeper 
as a political manipulator is absolutely destroyed. The police, removed 
from the control of these debauching elements, will enforce the law 
against evil-doing with more vigor, and a higher tone and greater purity 
in all governmental affairs must resuit. 


Mr. L. D. Childs of Columbia, 8S. C., a strong prohibitionist, 
while severely criticising the Dispensary Law, makes the follow- 
ing observation as to the superiority of this measure over the 
old license system : 


3ut I believe that the majority of unprejudiced minds will concur in 
the belief that in many of its features it is an improvement on the old 
license system. Among these may be mentioned that the allurements 
and attractions of the gilded saloon are eliminated, which is a great 
gain. The sale of liquor after dark is discontinued, therefore much of 
the midnight debauchery which once prevailed has ceased. The social 
feature of drinking on the premises where sold is forbidden, and it is to 
this fact chiefly that I attribute the reduction of drunkenness, The dis- 
penser, being paid a salary, is less interested in increasing the sale of 
liquor, so will not be so apt to break the law against selling to minors, 
drunkards or others who would abuse its use, as the bar-keepers would 
do. The saloon-keepers having been driven from their business and 
their forces consequently scattered, their political power has been 
greatly weakened. . 

The last observation made by Mr. Childs * is worthy of special 
attention. It is in relation to the probable future of the temper- 
ance question in South Carolina: 


As to the outlook for a Prohibition measure I am inclined to believe 
if the matter could be contested at present on the naked issue of Dispen- 
sary or Prohibition, Prohibition would secure a glorious victory; but, 
as suggested before, it is so closely allied to the party in power that the 
factional lines would be drawn, and in that lies our danger. The people 
of our state have been educated out of the barroom idea, and it now 
devolves on the Prohibitionists to educate them out of the Dispensary, 
and I have little doubt that can be accomplished if the profits accruing 
from the Dispensary be not large. If the Dispensary proves a financial 
success, the task will be more difficult to accomplish. The Prohibition 
and Dispensary questions have been discussed so freely that many votc vs 
have given the subject much study, and consequently have come out es 
the side of Prohibition. 

The barroom, as it existed under the old system, will never be 
allowed to reinstate itself within the borders of South Carolina. Were 
that issue made again, liquor interests would not poll one half the vote 


* The Voice, March 15, 1894. 
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cas: in the last contest. ‘The Dispensary law is violated, of course, but 
no more than many other laws upon the statute book. With the eftort 
now being put forth vy the chief executive of the state, a man of strong 
determination and :narked ability, I feel assured that the violations will 
become less frequent. 

It will be seen from the testimony of this stanch prohibitionist 
that the practical working of the Dispensary Law will unques- 
tionably be that of a schoolmaster who would bring the people to 
prohibition unless the odious feature of state profit fastens the 
saloon permanently on the state. 

Governor Tillman endeavored to secure reports from all towns 
in the state as to the number of arrests for drunkenness and 
disorder arising from liquor drinking during the first three 
months after the Dispensary Law came into force, and also for 
the corresponding three months during the year previous. In 
eleven towns no arrests had been made for the above causes 
during either year. In the remaining eighteen towns which 
reported, including Charleston and Columbia, the arrests for 
drunkenness and disorder caused through drink for the first 
three months after the law went into force numbered four hun- 
dred nine, while during a corresponding period the year pre- 
vious the arrests reached efiyht hundred siv. By this it will 
be seen that there was almost tirice us many under the license 
system as there was during the same period the next year under 
the despised Dispensary Lav. B. O. FLower. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THe Lover’s’ YEAR Book oF PoETRY. MARRIED LIFE, CHILD LIFE.* 


In this publication the author evinces a keen appreciation of love as 
the source and sustenance of life, while it glorifies the lowliest cot and 
humblest act of service. Itis also true that love is ‘‘ equally the sub- 
stance of religion and the inspiration of poetry and true philosophy.” 
The three hundred sixty-seven poems given represent more than two 
hundred notable poets of the past and present. 

These selections, comprising a poem for each day in the year, are 
embodied in two beautifully bound volumes, the first extending from 
January to June, the second from July to December. The collection 
is enriched by a number of verses by the author. All will echo his 
thought :— 

Too much of love cannot be given; 
God counts each falling tear; 

Each kiss is registered in lieaven; 
Our prayers the angels hear. 

Only through the understanding and appreciation of this mysterious, 
God-given heritage can a pure home, a pure society, a pure geov- 
ernment be established. Ever in the past has the race, in barbaric 
brutality and sensualism, trampled this passion flower deep into the 
mire. Woman has long been suing for freedom to restue the blighted 
bud, but it cannot blossom to perfection until she, intrusted with the 
responsibility of motherhood, has absolute control of her own person, so 
that her children may come into the world veritable sons of God. En- 
dowed with her intuitional nature, woman stands as the representative 
of Love, as man, with quickened reasoning faculties, stands as the repre- 
sentative of Wisdom; each embodying to a degree both the masculine 
and feminine qualities, so that the natural sequence is a “ lovingly wise 
man and a-wisely loving woman,” when truly mated blending as one soul 
throughout time and eternity. This little song sings of such a har- 
monious inner marriage: 

As the in-hastening tide doth roll, 

Dear and desired, along the whole 
Wide, shining strand, and floods the caves, 
Your love comes filling with happy waves 

The open seashore of my soul. 

But inland from the seaward spaces, 

None knows, not even you, the places 
Brimmed, at your coming, out of sight — 
The little solitudes of delight 

This tide constrains in dim embraces. 


*«The Lover’s Year Book of Poetry,” by Horace Parker Chandler. Cloth, gilt edge; 





pp. 496; price $1.50. Published by Roberts Bros., Boston, Mass 
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You see the happy shore, wave-rimmed, 

But know not of the quiet, dimmed 
Rivers your coming floods and fills, 
The little pools ’mid happier hills 

By silent rivulets over-brimmed. 

What! I have secrets from you? Yes 

But, visiting sea, your love doth press 
And reach in further than you know, 
And fills all these; and when you go 

There’s loneliness in loneliness. 

Ungoverned passions have too long usurped the name of love. They 
lead to satiety; hence the deplorable and deeply significant ques- 
tion “Is marriage a failure?” everywhere confronts one. A union on 
the physical plane merely through a physical attraction, a union on the 
mental plane solely through a mental affinity, or an exchange of riches 
for a noble’s coronet, is not a marriage. Spiritual love can no more 
be likened to (so-called) love on the material plane than the alluring 
intoxicant tobacco can be compared to the fragrant rose. 

Mind, body and soul are sacred and in one sense indivisible, but mind 
and body are but handmaids to do the bidding of the spirit. The spir- 
itual is the perfect love whicli seeks first the heart of the Universal 
Father, but ‘In the love of God one’s love for man is not lost nor les- 
sened. On the contrary, it is clarified, strengthened and carried up to a 
higher plane. But man’s capacity both to give and to receive outstrips all 
power of earthly relationships and experiences to fill. His love and need 
are greater than the world and time and death. He must have room 
and verge in a life that is without bounds. He feels within himself the 
pulse of infinite being, as the landlocked inlet feels the surge of the 
immeasurable sea. He hungers and thirsts for the illimitable, and would 
fain mingle his conscious life with the life of all beings in a blessed 
reciprocity of perfect and unending love.””’ Such passion -— Christlike in 
essence — radiates from the hearts of those who know no distinction be- 
tween any of God’s children, be they friends or enemies, the most de- 
based, undeveloped criminals or souls of immaculate whiteness. 

To come into the atmosphere and presence of these rare men and 
women, is to experience a subtle buoyancy and restfulness of soul which 
only * peace on earth, good-will to men” can bring. Theirs is that pure, 
guileless love which beams in the baby face at the window pane, as its 
happy smile falls alike on the toil-bent hod-carrier and the passing 
prince of fashion, which is sweetly instanced in these stanzas: — 

Dear, sinless soul of babyhood! 
She does not coldly wait 

To ask about my bank account 
Or bonds or real estate ; 

With small, soft face against the pane, 
And dove-like coo the while, 

She beckons with her dainty hand, 


And answers back my smile. 
* * * . o 
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She knows me by that nameless sense, 
That wisdom sweet and fine, 

Which babies have ere time has spoiled 
Their innocence divine; 

That strange, unerring magnetism 
Which some kind angel sends, 

By which all sinless things perceive 
And recognize their friends. 


When pure altruistic affection proves so intoxicating a draught, how 
supreme is the deepened ecstasy of sweetheart love and home loves; 
though it would scarcely seem that aught could be added to the depth 
of the unfailing mother-love. These verses are descriptive of that 
unselfishness which characterizes the true mother-heart: — 


MY MOTHER'S PICTURE, 

How shall I here her placid picture paint 

With touch that shall be delicate yet sure? 

Soft hair above a brow so high and pure 
Years have not soiled it with an earthly taint, 
Needing no aureole to prove her saint, 

Firm mind that no temptation could allure — 

Soul strong to do, heart stronger to endure; 
And calm, sweet lips that utter no complaint. 


So I have seen her, in my darkest days, 

And when her own most sacred ties were riven, 
Walk tranquilly in self-denying ways, 

Asking for strength and sure it would be given, 
Filling her life with lowly prayer, high praise, 

So shall I see her, if we meet in heaven. 


Two advance steps must be taken that love in the future may not be 
perverted. Woman must bend every energy to the utmost to raise the 
fallen. She must succor, enlighten and keep in the paths of rectitude 
her sister woman, and demand from man, so long tempted by debasing 
social customs and laws, virtue for virtue. Then only will be possible a 
‘* white life for two,’ which alone brings 


‘* 4 HEAVEN UPON EARTH.” 

For there are two heavens sweet, 
Both made of love — one, inconceivable 
Even by the other, so divine it is; 
The other, far on this side of the stars, 
By men called home, when some blest pair were met 
As we are now: Sometimes in happy talk, 
Sometimes in silence (also a sort of talk 
Where friends are matched); each at its gentle task 
Of book, or household need, or meditation, 
By summer moon, or curtained fire in frost ; 
And by degrees there come — not always come, 
Yet mostly — other, smaller inmates there, 
Cherubic-faced, yet growing like these two, 
Their pride and playmates, not without meek fear, 
Since God sometimes to His own cherubim 
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Takes those sweet cheeks of earth. And so ’twixt joy 
And love and tears, and whatsoever pain 

Man fitly shares with man, these two grow old, 

And if indeed blest thoroughly, they die 

In the same spot and nigh the same good hour, 

And setting suns look heavenly on their graves. 


HATTIE C. FLOWER. 
TRAFFIC IN GIRLS.* 


This is another note in the evangel of the new time. It is the glory of 
the present that to-day, as never before, the moral impulses of the world 
are quickened in all directions. Great reformations have taken place at 
various intervals, and as the ages have passed, from time to time the 
vision of the future has broadened. But to-day the fountains of the 
great deep have broken up as never before. In the presence of that 
pure and undefiled religion spoken of by James, which consists in 
visiting the fatherless and widows in their affliction and in keeping one- 
self unspotted from the world, we see the chains of dogma falling from 
millions of noble souls, as of old the chains are said to have fallen from 
Peter at the command of the angel who visited him in prison. 

In the social and economic world a great revolution is going on, and 
justice is the ery of the new time —a cry which is on the lips of millions 
of men and women in the New World and the Old. In edueztion, the 
broader meaning and higher possibilities are dawning upon the con- 
sciousness of educators in such a way that a higher civilization must 
wait upon the “new education.” In morals the hosts of the dawn are 
Waging an aggressive warfare. Ever since Mr. W. T. Stead unmasked 
the moral lepers of society and awakened the world by facts and desc: ip- 
tions so horrible that the blood of civilization ran cold at its perusal, t! e 
warfare for higher ethics, for a single standard of morals, for the aboli- 
tion of tie nefarious age of consent laws, has been carried on persistently 
and aggressively. The voice of Mr. Stead was the signal for one of the 
noblest crusades ever waged for civilization. This new awakening was 
greatly aided by Helen Gardener's powerful and terrible stories, ‘Is 
This Your Son, My Lord?” and ‘Pray You, Sir, Whose Daughter ?” 
which enraged the moral lepers, horrified the defenders of the theory 
that ‘“* The innocence of ignorance is better than the virtue of knowledge,.”’ 
and set thousands of men and women to work for a higher civilization. 
These stories, terrible as are their revelations, carry with them the 
potent influence inherent in truth, for they are largely the statement of 
unvarnished historical facts. 

And now comes another book which should be read by every parent 
in America. ‘ Traffic in Girls and the Florence Crittendon Missien’”’ is 


one of the most important works of reeent years relating to social purity, 

* “Traffic in Girls and Florence Crittendon Mission,’ by Charlton Edholm. Illus- 
trated; cloth; pp. 306; price $1. All proceeds go for the benefit of the Mission. 
Address orders to Charlton Edholm, W. C. T. U., The Temple, Chicago, I]. 
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because it reveals the perils of maidenhood in our Christian land, and 
shows the terrible results which follow the policy of parents’ keeping 
girls and boys in ignorance of the mystery of their being. It reveals the 
pitfalls before our girls. It shows the cruel injustice of man-made laws 
in such a way that it should make every thoughtful woman a determined 
advocate of woman suffrage, if for no other reason than to right the 
terrible wrong of the infamous age of consent laws and to elevate the 
ethics of legislation by an infusion of justice. It reveals the demoraliz- 
ing influence of the double standard of morals. It gives a chapter from 
the Pall Mall Gazette revelations to show the frightful condition of 
moral leprosy which exists to-day, and reveals the effective work being 
carried on by the Florence Crittendon Mission in New York and other 
cities of our country. 

Very interesting is the chapter devoted to Mr. Crittendon, and how he 
came to engage in the work which will enthrone his name in the heart of 
the new age which is dawning. But no chapters are so thrilling and 
inspiring as those which show how these missions are seeking and 
saving those who were lost. No more positive refutation could be 
asked to the brutal assertion that when a woman once becomes aband- 
oned she cannot be redeemed, than the results and histories of refor- 
mations given in this work. 

I wish a copy of ‘* Traffic in Girls” could find its way into the hands 
of every clergyman in America. After the editor of a great daily paper 
has wrought the work accomplished by Mr. Stead; after the noble work 
which has been carried on by the W. C. T. U. and White Ribbon women; 
after the liberal world has been aroused by Helen Gardener’s powerful 
presentation of the evils of the double standard and the infamy of the 
age of consent laws; and now after the publication of this noble book, 
showing the terrible deeds being wrought by the moral leper, the 
iniquity of the laws, and the splendid work which the Florence Critten- 
don Homes are carrying on, may we not expect the clergy will take up 
these great subjects for discussion ? 

I wish that all parents in America could read * Traffic in Girls.” It 
would open their eyes and touch their hearts. Aside from the excel- 
lence of the book and the importance of the subject discussed, there is 
an additional reason why it should have a large sale — all proceeds are 
to go into the Florence Crittendon Mission fund, so that he who buys 
this volume contributes toward saving a brand from the burning. 

b. O. FLOWER. 


MARGARET SALISBURY.* 
Mr. Andrew Lang and Miss Agnes Repplier have embraced (in print) 
and shed great salty tears down each other's backs over what they are 
pleased to call the *‘ decline of the villain.” 


* “ Margaret Salisbury,” by Mary Holland Lee, Pp. 350; price, paper 50 cents, cloth 
$1.25. Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass 
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Never again shall we hear his low, fiendish laugh, nor will his “‘ ’Sdeath, I'll have 
her yet,”’ greet us, hissed out from between the clenched teeth. 


This is the burden of their wail, and right readable is Miss Repplier’s 
essay on the subject. One smiles a bit, then sighs. The woman is so in 
earnest that we are carried along by her surging plea, and long for some 
strong man or woman to wave a literary wand and give us back our 
villain. 

What would the play of “‘ Othello” be without Iago or “‘ Faust” with- 
out Mephisto or ‘‘ Paradise Lost’? without Satan? Would Miranda be 
as sweetly ethereal without Caliban? And suppose we rewrite ‘‘ Mac- 
beth ”’ and leave out the Lady, and dismiss Goneril and Regan and exile 
the wily Richard! And I see the painters still picture Charlotte Corday, 
and Dathan and Abiram, and recently one has unblushingly displayed a 
canvas called ** Judas Counting the Pieces of Silver.’’ 

They must be stopped —these portrayers of wantonness; only the 
eternally sweet must be gazed upon. The author of ‘‘ Lady Winde- 
mere’s Fan” has said it. He demands that the villain shall take his 
hoarse laugh and get him from off the pages of print, for he never 
existed in the flesh and therefore should not live in art: that there is 
good in all, and that the so-called villain is only an angel slightly bat- 
tered and misunderstood. What he does, he does through ignorance, 
blunderingly. 

Here Mr. Dana leaps lightly into the ring, with the weapon that hasty 
folk say is mightier than the sword, and swears by the sun that Oscar 
Wilde himself is only a little, two-by-four Mephistopheles and as such 
his argument is nil; he is a prejudiced witness, speaking in his own 
defence, and must be flung out of court. Mr. Dana declares that the 
villain lives —he has met hira; then he gives a few names of living men, 
and asks what we will do with these. THe ARENA is not in search of 
libel suits, so Mr. Dana’s list of names is omitted. But across the miles 
we hail Mr. Lang and say: Bear up, brave heart; the strong and vivid 
novel with its breathing, seething movement, its passionate men, its 
living women, is here. There is action in it—this you demand. There 
are wild joy and frantic grief — these you crave. There are tender love, 
calm and sweet rest—for these you long. And best of all, there isa 
villain in’t — now rub your hands in glee. 

In ‘Margaret Salisbury’? Mary Holland Lee seems to have seized all 
of the passions that are common to humanity and imprisoned them 
between the covers of this book; and yet there is no hysteria. For the 
humorous is blended deftly through it all; the fancy lingers here and 
there, the gentle summer breeze stirs the leaves, and in places we hear 
the drowsy hum of the bees, smell the faint odor of wind-blown roses, 
and above it all see the blue southern sky. There is a sensuous beauty 
in the story that appeals to healthy men and women. The author 
knows and feels deeply that this life is not all, vet she seems to love the 
common things of earth and to have a sympathy for the lowly and the 
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every-day that marks only the lofty soul. At times her finger-tips touch 
heaven but her feet are always on the earth. 

The villain isa woman. (I am glad the author is not a man.) Her 
weapon is the hypnotic power. Miss Appleton (the villain) and Mar- 
garet Salisbury (the heroine) love the same man. Miss Appleton so 
gains control of her rival that she compels her to accept the proffered 
love of another. Margaret is all unaware of what she has done, or of 
the malicious power that is being exercised over her. She escapes, 
however, from this net that is spread for her only to be caught again 
later on, and while under the spell is married to General Curtis, an 
honorable man. After the ceremony, Margaret becomes aware of the 
step she has taken but is unable to comprehend why she should have 
married this man, whom she respects but does not love. Her husband 
realizes her situation and is delicate and great enough to give her back 
her freedom. This highly dramatic incident will remind some of a 
circumstance in ‘“‘ The Heavenly Twins.” The situations are not par- 
allel but similar, and although Madame Grand did her work well, the 
scene here is made much clearer, sharper and more vivid. 

I will not tell the whole story — it will be robbing the reader of much 
pleasure that unfolds as the book is perused. 

The blackness of Miss Appleton’s character is used as a foil to bring 
out the dainty sweetness and womanly excellence of Margaret Salisbury: 
“It makes me feel like de sunshine war on me, wid a jassimine vine ober 
my haid, when Mis’ Mar’ she dun come roun’.” 

Again we get this little etching: — 

Her beautiful face animated, her deep violet eyes shaded from the sun by a fan hela 
in her shapely hand. The white flowing sleeve fell back, displaying a lovely arm and 
wrist. In the other hand she held a large shade hat. She leaned against a pillar with 
absolute grace of pose and form; the soft, creamy folds of a white gown clinging about 
her gave a classic beauty to the picture. 

The following passages, picked at random, show the trend of a certain 
golden thread that sparkles through the story: — 

“But Cousin Payne, why is there not a finer element—something beyond such as 
we know? These psychic mysteries are intensely interesting; to me these are but 
surer arguments for the life to come; I am thankful for a touch of the gist. Is it not 
like a golden thread in an intricate weaving of life? It gleams here and there, over 
the sombre surface of a dark fabric.” 

* * . * * 

The far-away look in her eyes convinced him of her sincerity of belief. He under~ 
stood her deep spiritual nature, its balance and harmony. What revelations were 
vouchsafed to her fair soul that his earthlier soul could not grasp? 

* * * - * 
She turned her eyes to his. “It is odd, come to think of it, that the Voice is always 


persuasive, never imperative. 
In ‘* Margaret Salisbury” there is no attempt at “fine writin’”’ but 
one occasionally comes across clear, clean-cut cameos like these: — 


The night jasmine breathed forth an odorous intoxicant to the sense. A nightingale 
poured a love-plaint upon his quickened ear. Prolific nature seemed to mock him, 
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the long silent mounds to call him to account. Nothing was solitary but himself; even 
the dead were resting with their loved ones. 


. * * * * 


The sea is ever a consolation, a sympathetic power; what so représents the constant 
effort of the soul to reach its ideals? If only these ideals were not so indefinite, in- 
tangible. This endless accumulation of resolves, that break. as these waves, against 
the rocks of incapacity, only to fall back into the sea of intention for another trial 

* * * ” * 

The gifted author never grows cynical, but once in a while she allows 

a little oxide of iron to creep into the conversation of her characters: — 


“ Repentance is a charming theme, a comforting dernier resort; but the evil done 
remains, the consequent suffering continues, for all the perpetrator may be comforting 
himself that for him happiness,is in store. An ecstatic singing over one’s own special 
good fortune, I must admit, lacks the first requirement of harmony.” 


Then there is wit — not loud nor coarse, but whole sleeves full of smiles 
like these: — 


“ It’s always one thing or t’other at our haous: but I told him I wa’n’t goin’ to be 
everlastin’ly neglectin’ the spiritooal for the temporal, an’ the sooner he found that 


eout the better.” 
* * = * - 


so 


+‘ He’s *mazin’ good-lookin’ ! 

“Who, Mammy ?” 

“‘Dat Doctah Norf’gate.” 

** Doctor Southgate, you mean.” 

** Lan’ sakes, chile, so he was.” 

* - * + ~ 

His hands were thrust deep in his neutral trousers pockets, cut to be worn either 
way; a palpable illustration of domestic economy. He looked up and down the road, 
of divided mind which way to pursue; seeing an adventurous cat cross the road, he 
bounded off in that direction. 

+ * * * * 

Mr. George, as he listened, swept a hand over the top of his head, where the few 
capillary attachments seemed about to rise and move off. Mrs. George was fond of 
tea, and of wandering often from room to room with her cup and saucer in hand. 

* * * * * 

They wanted the rest of the party to go on and they lingered on some flimsy pretence, 
apparent even to Uncle Junius’ dull perception. He helped the affair by critically 
examining Miss Toinette’s saddle-girth; and then obliged Bay to lift her right fore- 
foot, as if he was preparing to reshoe that member on the spot. 

* * * * * 

“No, missus; ain’t nouse fo’ you to try to ’vince me; I’se invincible !— De worl’ ama 
topsy-turvyin’ upside down, an’ de debbilon top any way. We dies widout funerals, 
an’ we marries widout weddin’s.” 


‘- Margaret Salisbury”’ is a readable story, and has enough of the salt 


of wisdom to save it; the universal cannot die. Its moral is on the side 
of right; the plot is well conceived, the story is ably written, and the 
book will doubtless have a large sale for many years to come. 


ELBERT HUBBARD. 
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Russta AND TURKEY.* 


In a preceding volume on “ France in the Nineteenth Century,” Mrs. 
Latimer has already demonstrated her right to add one more to the 
number of studies of this nature, since she has not only mastery of her 
complicated material but skill in grouping and unusual power of delin- 
eating character. To place Russia and Turkey before the reader with 
the same definiteness and clearness of outline has been a more difficult 
task, but one in which the author has had the same success. Itis the 
endless strife between Ottoman and Russian that makes the story of the 
thick volume crowded from cover to cover with the intriguing of 
Russians to secure to themselves the three small kingdoms of Bulgaria, 
Roumania and Servia. With these conflicts is bound up that with 
Poland, defiant and miserable; in short, all the imbroglios of a hundred 
years. The Eastern question as a whole, with the slow decay of the 
Turkish power, her gradual loss of territory, absorbed by other powers, 
and the forsehadowing of the inevitable destruction to come upon her— 
all these things are told in a fashion charming as any romance and 
holding the attention from beginning to end. 

The book makes no pretence to profundity, yet the scholar will find 
that it meets all reasonable requirements; and if the thinker who has 
followed the work of critics like E. B. Lanin and others, misses that 
shadowy side through which Siberia looms, and feels that the whole 
story of the nineteenth century is hardly told, the objection is answered 
by the fact that it is a popular presentation. In the three or four pages 
devoted to Siberia, Mrs. Latimer gives, as far as possible, both sides of 
the question, quoting from Mr. Kennan and others who have described 
the horrors of exile, and balancing them by the verdict of one who is 
said to give more really the true state of the case. But atits best the 
portrait. of Russia still shows the fierce eyes and cruel mouth of the 
Tartar, and most of her story writes itself in blood. Her highest souls 
almost inevitably find their way to Siberia, and one may hope that the 
inhabitants of that region will one day suddenly rise in revolt, claim 
their country, and give back to her the service of which their exile has 
robbed her. HELEN CAMPBELL. 


THE NEW BIBLE AND Its NEw USEs.t 

The scholarly and critical works on the higher criticism which are 
appearing with increasing frequency in America and Europe indi¢ate 
how deeply the new religious revolution has taken hold of the Christian 
world. It is a remarkable fact that the greater number of these works 
comes from scholars in Orthodox churches. The revolt in favor of a 
broader interpretation of the Scriptures and the exercise of a wider 
as Russia and Turkey in the Nineteenth Century,” by Elizabeth Wormely Latimer. 
Illustrated ; 8vo; pp. 413; price $2.50. A.C. MeClurg & Co., Chicago. 

t “The New Bible and Its New Uses,” by Joseph Henry Crooker. Cloth; pp. 286; 
price $1.25. George H. Ellis & Co., Boston. 
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degree of wisdom on the part of the individual, coming at a moment 
when there is a general cry on the part of the masses for a religion of 
creeds rather than a dogmatic theology, is very suggestive and inspiring. 
{ recently reviewed Dr. Horton’s work on higher criticism — a conserva- 
tive plea for greater latitude. Dr. Sanday and Dr. Horton, who have 
both contributed to this volume of Tuk ARENA, and who are authors of 
leading works, represent the most conservative thinkers among the 
apostles of higher criticism. Dr. Sunderland, whose admirable work I 
reviewed a few months ago, and Mr. Crooker, whose excellent volume 
I desire to notice at the present time, represent the views of liberal 
thinkers in the religious world. 

In Mr. Crooker’s *‘ The New Bible and Its New Uses,”’ we have a work 
which must grow in popularity as men come more and more into the 
light of the new day. It is written in a singularly attractive style, and 
the manifest candor of the author is no less noticeable than his ripe 
scholarship and that conscientious fidelity to truth which characterizes 
those whose works touch and fire the divine in other minds. 

Our author shows that the higher criticism is not destructive either in 
essence or results. The man who tears down the scaffolding around the 
edifice, while a destructionist in a narrow sense, only takes away that 
which, having become useless, was an injury instead of a‘benefit. So 
the apostle of the higher criticisin tears away the rotten scaffolding that 
truth may be seen. In his introduction Mr. Crooker says: — 

The geologist has made the hills new by his discoveries. He has not destroyed 
them, but he has interpreted them. The astronomer has made the ancient heavens 
new by his marvellous revelations. He has not shut them out from our view, but he 
has disclosed some of their secrets. The geologist and astronomer have banished from 
mountain and star the divinities which a superstitious fancy once located there, but 
our scientists have not made these realms profane and undivine; they are still the 
habitation of the Eternal, but of the Eternal who filleth all in all. We do not worship 
them a* our far-off ancestors did, and yet we worship still; for mystery and divineness 
embrace us everywhere. To us hill and star are residences of the living God, but ‘our 
thoughts of Him are vaster and our reverence is more spiritual. Now, just as geologist 
and astronomer have made hills and stars new, so, too, Biblical scholars by their dis- 
coveries have given us a new Bible. The discovery of the real Bible gives us a new 
Bible, whose pages are thereby invested with a more spiritual interest and whose texts 
must be put to more rational uses. 

Of one of the essential differences between the old and the new con- 
ception of the Bible Mr. Crooker says: — 

The new Bible is the old Bible honored as one of the torches of: truth, but not 
worshipped as the only luminary in our heavens. It isa pasture where the soul is to 
feed freely, not a prison in which to confine thought. Its chapters are not blinders to 
be worn to shut out visions of truth and beauty now unfolding, but lenses through 
which we may gain clearer views of certain great laws of the spirit. The new Bible 
must be put to new uses. Its texts must be used, not as hitching posts to which 
thought is to be tied, but as fuel for the altar fires of the heart. 


The principal chapters of the work treat of ‘Errors in the Bible,” 
**What the Bible Claims for Itself,’ ‘‘The Bible as Authority,’ and 
** Contradictions in the Gospels.’’ These discussions are characterized 
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by breadth of thought and ripe scholarship. The volume comes from a 
man who is deeply religious in the best and truest sense of the term, a 
man who is not afraid of the truth; and only the works of such men are 
worthy our serious consideration. 

There are many persons who are frightened when the words “higher 
criticism’’ are mentioned. The question whether or not the new think- 
ers have the truth on their side does not weigh so beavily as the fear 
that the new thought may sweep away the old edifice. Nothing is so 
pathetic as the lack of faith manifested by many Christians in the power 
of what they believe to be divine truth to withstand modern critical 
thought, and the cry, ‘*‘ You will destroy the Bible,” is raised on almost 
every hand. Mr. Crooker, like every other person who believes that 
truth is eternal, that knowledge is safe and that freedom of thought is 
essential to growth, has no fear for the results of the new critical work; 
but he does believe that in the end, the popular conception of the Bible 
will be radically changed. On this point he says: — 

We need have no fears for the Bible. It will live as long as humanity lives. As the 
product of a remarkable race, rich in religious life because trained in many lands and 
fertilized by the culture of many peoples, these Scriptures pulsate with hopes and 
ideals that can never grow old; for they are fundamental elements of our common 
human nature. -It may not exercise the peculiar authority which dogmatic Protestants 
once attributed to it, but the Bible will be better used if less used as an authority and 
more as a religious classic. Discoveries will bring it nearer to us; they will sweep 
away the reverence of superstition to create a more spiritual appreciation ; and, while 
old uses will cease, new uses will arise which will continue its contributions to civility 
and piety. And our chief anxiety should be to use the Bible for increase of inner life 
—never as a cloud to darken the dayspring, and never as an authority to stop inquiry ; 
but as an aid to our own spirit to make more audible and persuasive the voice of the 
living God, in whom we, as well as Isaiah and Paul, live, move and have our being. 

B. O. FLOWER. 


IMPORTANT ADDRESSES BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES.* 
I. A NEW HELP FOR THE DRUNKARD. 


It is a hopeful sign that eminent divines, especially of the East and 
West, are with such ringing tones and forceful pens ministering in the 
truest sense to the needs of the people. They are alive to the fact that 
only out of the burnt ashes of miasmatic social evils, which everywhere 
abound, can souls in general arise to a comprehension and appreciation 
of the high spiritual truths at present enjoyed only by the minority. 

Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones is most fearless in his denunciation of wrong, 
and one cannot imagine any power that would prevent him from speak- 
ing what he deemed to be the truth. In his addresses under the head 
of ‘‘ Applied Religion’? he exposes with unanswerable logic the root 
causes of our chaotic civilization. These are printed in pamphlet form, 
being entitled: ‘‘A New Help for the Drunkard,” ‘“ No Sex in Crime,” 

* I. “ A New Help for the Drunkard.” II. ‘‘ No Sex in Crime.” III. “Tobaceo—the 


Second Intoxicant.” Addresses by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Handsomely printed 
pamphlets, published by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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** Tobacco— The Second Intoxicant.” It is demonstrated in each how 
character can be destroyed in man, leaving him often less than a mere 
animal. 

The first is ‘‘ A Study of the Keeley Cure.”’ After conscientious inves- 
tigation he gives a most interesting and satisfactory account of the 
same, citing numerous instances in which apparently hopeless inebriates 
have been permanently restored. Speaking of scenes witnessed at the 
Institute Mr. Jones says: — 


These pictures interpret Dwight to me. It is no longer the prairie town, insignifi- 
cant and uninteresting, but 1t is DwiGut, where a thousand fathers have stood with 
pent-up anxiety, wondering whether their boys would recognize them. It is the 
Dwight that has brought repose to ten thousand mothers’ hearts and filled women’s 
dreams with pictures of love and sobriety. 

; . 


II. NO SEX IN CRIME. 


This book deals with one of the most momentous problems of the 
present age, namely, the present double standard of morality. We have 
never perused a more thrilling plea for justice. It should be read 
by conscientious people everywhere, whose souls cannot but be stirred 
with a longing to wipe out prevailing customs and laws productive of 
such evil as is here impressively portrayed. Speaking of the unjust 
discrimination between the sexes, Mr. Jones observes: — 

Man by right of his brawn still retains the barbarous preéminence inherited from a 
Savage ancestry with whom might made right and muscular superiority carried regal 
prerogatives. In the exercise of this disreputable and shamefu! right the guilty man 
walks with unbowed head and unblanched cheek on our boulevards. He is welcomed 
into elegant homes. He sits in the cushioned pews of our fashionable churches. He is 
entrusted with the love of pure women, knows, perhaps, the joys of a happy home; 
while she who was once the partner of his folly, fellow victim of a common passion, 
and who perhaps even at the present time, ekes out a precarious living by a blighting 
merchandise, must shun the light of day, be denied the confidences of society and 
religion and be an outcast confined to a territory to enter which is to cease to be 
reputable. I do not say that the mistakes of youth should forever thwart that man’s 
instincts of virtue or his aspirations for domestic and religious joys and privileges. 
All I do say is that if he is eligible to them, his partner in crime, his companion in 
weakness, should be eligible in the same way and on the same conditions. I do not 
say that the woman may not have brought upon herself the ignominy and the disgrace 
which society visits upon her poor, unprotected head; all I say is, that if she deserves 
it, he deserves it more, because he went into the contest of life with a tremendous 
advantage. Physically, socially, and in the majority of cases, intellectually, he was 
her superior. For the human leopard, like the spotted quadruped from which he has 
drawn a part of his ancestral blood, satisfies his beastly hunger, not upon his equal in 
years, in rank or in intelligence, but upon the unsophisticated, the plastic and un- 
armed, and oftentimes unbefriended. He, who is very particular with whom he asso- 
ciates in the social glare of daylight, woos an easy and dependent victim under cover 
of the darkness. The cry of the day should be that such a man must share in even 
justice with his partner the penalties of their partnership, be it one of love or lust... . 

1 would let this woman, endowed with a spirit as elastic, as buoyant, as aspiring, to 
say the least, as the man’s, have her chance to recover, by profiting by the mistakes of 
the past, the chance to rise like the man on the “ Pauline ladder” of “ forgetting the 


things that are behind, pressing forward to the things that are before.” Progress to 


her, as to him, must come by what Frederick Robertson called the “ oblivion of the 
past.” There is a wretched phrase much in vogue concerning the recklessness and 
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debauchery of young men. . . . Whatever truth there is in this philosophy of “ wild 
oats” is as applicable to their companions in this seed-sowing, and whatever redemp- 
tive influences are available to the young man are applicable to the young woman. If 
they, too, do not come up chastened, tutored, perhaps redeemed by atoning good deeds, 
like the young men, it is not because holy ideals, the white wings of angels of purity, 
do not woo the one as the other and haunt the inner chambers of both souls in the 
hours of their wildest revelry, tugging at the heart with an attraction as persistent, 
as universal, as the law of gravitation; but because a cruel barbarity lurks in the 
heart of her sister woman, who shuns her, who kills her by her disbelief, stabs her with 
the poisoned stiletto of a scepticism that refuses even hope for her. 7 

L say she is kept down notwithstanding an inward possibility of rising; kept down 
by grim and cruel circumstances, by human environment which is a survival of bar- 
barism, a relic of savagery, an ignorance so dense that it is scarcely conscious of her 
existence, a Christianity so un-Christlike that it becomes a parody on the gospel, a 
libel upon the Master. . . . Lask not for charity or pity, but even-handed and, if need 
be, strong-handed justice. . . . Talk of “fallen women”! Let it be known before high 
heaven that for every such one there stalks somewhere a “ fallen man.” 


II. TOBACCO — THE SECOND INTOXICANT. 

Tobacco like many other stimulants has long ceased to be the servant, 
but is in the majority of instances the master of man. 

Mr. Jones tells us that ‘It is used by a larger number of the 
human race than any other article except salt and wine; its use is more 
universal than bread.” When we think of the thousands in our land 
hungering for food, it appalls one that such an enormous amount of 
money should be spent in useless self gratification. Statistics show 
that $600,000,000 is spent yearly for tobacco in our United States. 

Speaking of the rent made in the wages of the laboring man through 
his use of tobacco, Mr. Jones observes, according to ascertained facts: — 


More than one third of his own proportion he burns and chews while his children 
are suffering for want of shoes and his wife is pale and petulant for want of an occa- 
sional touch of beauty in her life. The home, barren of books and pictures, must have 
its consuming pipe and spittoon in it. 

Our hearts go out to the toiler. We feel the burden of the home-maker. He may 
call for better wages, shorter hours (and I will join in the call), but there will come no 
relief that is permanent and elevating until he learns the thrift of appetite, acquires 
freedom from these taskmasters of the body. Let us rise to the main question. 

The active element in tobacco is a poison, a deadly poison, and therein lies its power 
to please and its power to kill. . . . It belongs to the long list in which alcohol, coffee, 
opium, hasheesh and tea belong. What its function as a medicine may be, it is for the 
doctors to decide. But medicines are not food; the horse cannot live on spurs; the 
load cannot be permanently drawn by whips. Two drops of the oil of tobacco placed 
on the tongue of a squirrel would kill it in one minute: the cat, which is said to have 
nine lives, can be killed in three minutes. The Popular Science Monthly is authority 
for saying that there is nicotine enough in one cigar to kill two men, if directly admin- 
istered. . . . Into cigars go sawdust, licorice, valerian and tonca bean, which contains 
a deadly poison. In cigarettes arsenic paper adds to the other abominations. 

Were there no other argument against the use of tobacco, this alone of cleanliness, 
the desire to enhance the beauty of the world, this passion of the intellect for order, 
the thirst of the spiritual for refinement and advancement, should exclude it from 
man’s pockets, banish it from his home. Thr soul has mighty power over the passions 
and appetites of the body; it can turn upon a mighty appetite and throttle it, grapple 
with a life-long habit and break it. 

HATTIE C, FLOWER 
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THE OccULT FoRCES OF Sex. * 

In the form of lecture, essay and story the writer of the several works 
mentioned in the foot-note has sought to elucidate the law of sex and its 
relation to human development. Since the lecture, ‘‘ The Sex Question 
and the Money Power” was delivered, nearly twenty years ago, there 
has obtained a much more intelligent estimate of the importance of un- 


derstanding the uses of sex, and a greater hospitality to discussion of 





the ‘“‘ yexed and delicate ’ subject. Each of the threé essays compiled 
as “*The*Occult Forces of Sex,’’ written at intervals of several years, 
deals with the psychical nature and powers and brain organization on a 
scientific plane. ‘* The Sex Question and the Money Power’’ was quite 
a bombshell in the ranks of petrified conservatism and the settled apathy 
of ignorance. The two basic ideas on which the author builds are that 


” 


Life is power,— consequently the fountain of sex, if the source of life, must be the 
source of all power; 

and that 

the predominant feeling, the ruling love, takes control of, shapes and directs the life 
power which flows both from sex union and sex blending. By sex blending is meant 
that blending of sex atmosphere which takes place without contact. The writer con- 
tends that the dominion of the money power is drawn from the sex fountain. 

The ruling love of society as it exists to-day is the love of money. This love, to hold 
its place, must have its proper element of sustenance; that said element, to give life 
activities, must be both masculine and feminine. Consequently so long as the money 
power is in the ascendency, woman must of necessity be mercenary in her love, and if 
not naturally so must be made and held so by circumstances; and in no way could this 
have been done so effectually as it has been by making her subject to man in the mat- 
ter of sex — dependent on him for support, for protection. 

The facts in the system of illegal prostitution are patent, that money 
tempts or forces the necessity of poverty to yield the life power of sex. 
Thatin marriage there is legalized prostitution needs no argument. Since 
this lecture was first delivered the avenues of self support for women 
have multiplied, and marriage for a home and maintenance is less 
frequent, and with an increasing number of women is held less honorable 
than two decades ago. But that the ruling love of woman, the maternal, 
in the ascendency, is indispensable to the working of the life forces 
for the benefit of the whole humanity — that we cannot have the brother- 
hood of man, until the sex life and activity is from the plane of maternal 
love —this is not commonly understood, or to any extent, even, 
considered. 

In this lecture is forcibly and logically presented the key to human 
deliverance from all tyranny, all perverted appetite, all bondage to the 
power that holds wealth arid controls the opportunities of subsistence. 
The power and normal sphere of man to acquire and his legitimate 
delight in it, are to be subordinated to the ruling love which uses wisely 





*“The Occult Forces of Se.,”” comprising “The Sex Question and the Money 
Power,” “From Generation to Regeneration,’ and “The Tree of Life,’ “ Helen 


Harlow’s Vow, or Self-justice,” ‘‘ Perfect Motherhood, or Mabel Raymond’s Resolve,” 
“A Sex Revolution,” “The Fountain of Life, or Threefold Power of Sex.” By Lois 
Waisbrooker. Published by the author, Tokeka, Kan. 
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for the good of all,—the maternal. Woman should be free to be- 
stow her sex life only as the act of love. The sex magnetism then in 
vitalized life’s activities would not be from the acquisitive but from the 
love plane. 

The pure, sweet, exalted relation between the sexes that tends toward regeneration 
can never prevail so long as woman is, in any measure, subject to man—so long as 
outside pressure is brought to bear to cause her to yield to the sex embrace. 

Were the claims and implications of this lecture understood, accepted 
and applied, the vexed question would be settled so far as mortal life is 
concerned. Butin the essay, “From Generation to Regeneration,” the 
author deals with sex as the regenerative agency. ‘‘Sex, then, in its 
uses is, first, propagative; second, refining; and lastly, regenerative ” 
is the contention. ‘The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death,” 
is quoted as the text of this argument that the right use of sex will 
ultimately produce through the soul, or habitation of the spirit, such a 
refined and spiritualized body as will hold no elements of dissolution. 
The author refers to nature’s efforts to renew the cycle of man’s life as 
nature’s prophecies —the restoration of sight after a period of dimness, 
the coming of new teeth after the loss of the original, the resuming of 
natural color of the hair in advanced years and after whitening. 

The time must come when spirit — the “‘ Holy Spirit’? — will have so perfected its 
work that we shall have just such spirit bodies (or rather, soul bodies) perfectly 
wedded to spirit, perfect channels of communication between the indwelling life and 
the external universe; and as these bodies unite and embrace in harmony with the 
laws of so exalted a state, the spirit in each quickens, renews the material in the 
counterpart, and continued life must be the result. 

“The Tree of Life Between Two Thieves” claims that religious inter- 
ference has destroyed the finer generative forces, or rather, has pre- 
vented their being generated through mutual sex love, and the result 
is.that the race is robbed of the soul force that comes from that which 
would otherwise have given those in the earth sphere life in abundance 
— would have lifted the masses out of the slough of degradation, and 
at the same time have so enriched the spirit world that it would not 
have been necessary for spirits to rob us in order to live. 

Give us only mutual sex relations, and those in which body, soul, and intellect 
blend, and the race will leap forward a thousand years in a century. 

But can the spiritual and the intellectual blend in an act which is looked upon as 
merely physical, merely animal? Can they blend in an act that is forced upon woman 
as a duty, a wifely duty; or can they blend in celibacy ? 

The sex life by which all forms of life and thought are generated, the 
author considers to be robbed of its rightful place and use by celibacy, 
and marriage that puts woman under the control of man, sexually. 

Oh, for the light of nature’s laws upon the fountains of life! Oh, that life’s vital 
forces may never more be abused or wasted, but conserved to the highest use of body, 
soul and intellect! 
is the closing exclamation of the writer; and surely all thinking persons 
who have the least appreciation of the implications in these essays, will 
join in this fervent wish. Deservedly these essays have received highest 
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commendation. Dora S. Hall, M. D., of Riverside, Cal., says, ‘* It is the 
only work I know of on the subject, that I think just the thing for my 
children to read.” 

In ** Helen Harlow’s Vow,” the author has woven into an interesting 
story which pictures experiences often repeated in actual life, the high 
ideals and faithful obedience thereto of a Woman possessed of sound 
self respect and stability of purpose. Betrayed by a lover to whom she 
had yielded, she bravely takes up the battle of life against the unjust 
and adverse social barriers and wins subsistence for herself and child, 
giving him an education and ultimately commanding the confidence 
and respect of the community. Helen Harlow is an ideal that glorifies 
womanhood, and the entire story is a condemnation of the infamous 
injustice that degrades unwedded motherhood and brands with illegiti- 
macy the innocent offspring of any woman. Mrs. Marion Todd says: 
‘Tt is a book that intensely interests, educates and elevates. It inspires 
the weak with courage and the strong with admiration. It is based 
upon principles which will redeem men and women from the thrall of 
social despotism and wage slavery. It should be found in every house- 
hold, and its teachings should be promulgated by every parent. When 
its sentiments predominate, then, and not till then, will justice prevail.” 

‘* Perfect Motherhood” does not deal with the physiological aspects 
of the function in any direction. Its great aim ig to indicate the power- 
ful effect of environment during antenatal existence upon the tendencies 
and character of the child. It paints vividly the evils and degrading 
results of the unjust economic conditions that prevail in our civilization. 
The bias of mind and disposition of the heroine, who devotes her life to 
efforts toward deliverance for the worker, are premised to be the result 
of favorable antenatal influences upon a mother whose heredity and 
training had been morally of a high order. 

‘* A Sex Revolution”’ is written in a unique and fascinating style. It 
does not deal with sex as such, but with the relative position of the sexes, 
In the opening Lovella, the embodied spirit of motherhood, summons 
women to the field where Selferedo is calling men to proclaim that they 
must fight to prevent the separation of a portion of the states from the 
Union. After he has secured a sufficient number of volunteers, the 
women take a place by the side of brothers, husbands and fathers. 
Spite of the remonstrances of the men the women firmly declare that 
they shall go and fight with them. The outcome of this contest is that 
Selferedo consents to the proposition of Lovella that for fifty years 
women shall be allowed to hold the reins, and that men shall live for 
women as women have lived for men, and shall earnestly endeavor to 
find a way to remove the present evils of society. The different phases 
of our distressing and destructive social system are briefly and strongly 
placed on an imaginary canvas; and it is enjoined by Lovella that * this 
subject must be thoroughly understood before we can adopt measures 


that will ensure success.”’ The concluding comment is: — 
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If there cannot be formulated and put into practice a system of society which will 
not grind up one portion of its members for the benefit of other portions, then we 
might as well cease trying to do for others. The only thing left us will be to make the 
most of ourselves individually, and let those who cannot stand the pressure go down 
to be ground over in the evolution of the eternities. 

“The Fountain of Life, or Threefold Power of Sex” was reviewed in 
the January ARENA. [Ut is an emphasizing and elaboration of the occult 
forces of sexes, and the idea that the soul or spirit body is generated 
and perfected by sex power. It contains testimonies which have been 
confided to the author as a student of this profound question. Her 
closing chapter contains this paragraph: — 

When the era of justice to labor comes, men and women will hold the product of 
their own toil, will hold it to evolve their own powers of body and mind, will cease to 
be the subjects of others — will be masters of themselves. So when this sex or psychic 
law is fully understood, each will command his or her own creative powers to the use 
of his or her own body, soul and intellect, and that will be the era of THE power, the 
era of universal love and justice. 

LucinDA B, CHANDLER. 


THE Story or Treppy.* 

We cannot have too many books similar to this written by Mrs. Van- 
Anderson. The author comprehends to the utmost the needs of the 
children, In her own temperament is manifested their sunny natural- 
ness, combined with a rare fund of spiritual knowledge. To peruse her 
books or to be in her presence is indeed to feel that *‘ joy is catching.” 
While her thoughts afford amusement for the little ones, she also invol- 
untarily calls to the surface thé highest and best characteristics of their 
nitures, creating in each the desire to be good and causing them to 
realize that only in this state is found unalloyed happiness. 

General ignorance prevails regarding the influence of heredity, pre- 
natal causes and early environment; this, in common with a lack of in- 
terest in the future welfare of the race, engenders in mothers a death-like 
lethargy. As a result they give but little attention to the cultivation 
of the inner side of the child’s being; when in fact only a knowledge of 
the laws governing the interior nature can save the children from dis- 
ease, so-called sin and every phase of suffering long borne by ignorant 
humanity. Mrs. Van-Anderson desires earnestly that the children 
should be taught this truth and not be forced to learn it through sick- 
ness, poverty and sorrow. 

The writer has written several books in which the lesson is presented 
in fascinating story form, namely, ‘‘ The Right Knock,’ 
and ** The Cup Bearer.” 


‘* It is Possible” 
By reading the same in connection with “‘ The 
Story of Teddy” mothers can instruct their children in a way that will 
greatly benefit the latter. Teddy, the hero of the special story in hand, 
is a gay, loving, frolicsome boy, and his own experiences, with those of 
his companions, not excluding the dog and the kittens, will dimple with 

*“The Story of Teddy,” by Helen Van-Anderson. Cloth; pp. 92; price 80 cents. 
Published by F. M. Harley Publishing Company, Chicago, Il. 
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laughter the faces of the children who make their acquaintance. Not 
the ieast interesting is the mention of the real parrot, abiding in Chi- 
cago, who is a thinker as well as a conversationalist. 
HATTIE C. FLOWER. 
RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD.* 

These books should be to all inspiring and instructive companions. 
They embrace that which is immortal in essence; certain truths as 
recognized by our greatest religious and intellectual teachers — Moses, 
the Hebrew law giver; Zoroaster, ‘‘the prophet of industry”’; Confu- 
cius, ‘‘ the prophet of politics”?; Buddha, “the Light of Asia”; Soc- 
rates, ‘‘the prophet of reason’’; Jesus, the founder of Christianity; 
Mohammed, the prophet of Arabia. A brief resumé of their lives and 
teachings is given, in which the mission of each is specially emphasized. 
Mr. Jones believes with all profoundly thinking minds that 

“ There is light in all, 
And light with more or less of shade in all 
Man’s modes of worship.” 
Truth is fixed and eternal, and ever awaits humanity as its lowly de- 
velops mentally and spiritually and is thereby enabled, little by little, to 
recognize and grasp more and more of the universal knowledge. 

The author’s chief aim as concerns these sages is to show “ the kin- 
ship that binds all their hearts in one,’”’ in that they were one in the 
consuming desire to lift humanity to a higher and more peaceful plane 
of life. He likewise proves that ‘‘ We cannot possibly deduce historic 
Christianity from the life and words of Jesus, nor historic Buddhism 
from the life and words of Gautama,” and so it is with all religions; the 
basic principles as set forth by the great leaders have been in a great 
measure obscured by accretions of thought from divers minds of later 
periods. 

The thought is emphasized that these teachers, including Jesus as 
the most perfect example given us, were human and not divine in the 
sense that they were infinite and infallible. Thus it is apparent, for the 
reason that they were men, not gods, that it is possible and needful for 
every individual to attain the wisdom garnered by them. All should 
cherish the hope that warmed the heart of Christ, 
that through his own soul the Father, the living God, was to establish His king- 
dom; not now a political empire nor yet a national aristocracy, but the kingdom of 
usefulness, the commonwealth of love, where thoughts were to be of more value than 
gold, akiss more potent than a sword; where a kindly deed and not ancestral blood 
established brotherly relations and answered the question, ‘‘ Who is my neighbor?” 


. . » The human Jesus places high standards before the souls of men. It impels us 


toward excellence, 
* Was Christ a man like us? — ah, let us try 


If we then, too, can be such men as he.” 


HATTIE C. FLOWER, 





* “ Religions of the World,” by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Seven pamphlets; paper. 
Published by Unity Publishing Company, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. xix 


UNION.* 


This volume completes the series of twelve admirable books, entitled 
the “‘ Columbian Historical Novels.’ It is full of historical and romantic 
interest, and is markedly the best book of the set, excellent as all of 
them are. The book opens in novel fashion, exciting one’s interest at 
the very outset. Adroitly it changes the scene to the sunny South, and, 
before one is aware, the events leading up to the Rebellion are passing 
in review. Buchanan is met face to face. We see him dissected, and 
realize his weakness. He is cast aside, and Lincoln takes his place and 
steers the helm of the ship of state successfully through the storm of 
four years’ civil war. The book abounds with humorous incidents and 
mysterious events. The first uniforms of the recruits, with trousers ‘‘a 
leetle short, but’ll be long enough when I let out the slack,’ is amusing; 
the pictures taken in the ill-fitting clothes give realistic visions of the 
war in the beginning. Alec Stevens is one of the most interesting 
characters that a novelist has ever drawn; blunt, good-natured, jolly, 
ridiculous, with a fund of humor 





always making ludicrous blunders, 
willing to lend sweetheart to friend, showing a noble nature, and gaining 
the admiration of all who meet him. 

The book carries its readers not only into the headquarters of the com- 
manders, and into the presence of Lincoln and his cabinet, but it places 
him on the field of battle, with the rank and file. He witnesses the 
fearful struggle. 

A deep mystery and an intricate plot in the narrative, in which the 
central figure is Elsie Cole, one of the best of women, is finally worked 
out at the close of the story, which ends with John Wilkes Booth making 
love to Maggie Mitchell, his proposal and his rejection; the assassination 
of President Lincoln, and the death of Booth. 

The romance of the narrative ends with the year 1865. Following is 
a full and complete statement of leading events in our country’s history 
down to 1894. There are forty-five engravings by F. A. Carter in the 
book, ten of which are full-page half-tone. The illustrations include 
portraits of Presidents Lincoln, Johnson, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, 
Harrison and Cleveland; also of John Brown, Jefferson Davis, Generals 
Grant, Meade, Sherman, Hancock and Butler; also of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee, Horace Greeley, Samuel J. Tilden, James G. Blaine and William 
McKinley. The usual historical index closes the volume. Thus is com- 
pleted this most remarkable series of historical novels, a fascinating 
history of our country, so written and interwoven with romance as to 
delight the young, interest the old, and instruct all. 


*“UUnion: A Story of the Great Rebellion.” Vol. XII. The Columbian Historical 
Novels. By John R. Musick. Illustrated with 10 full-page, half-tone engravings, and 
35 other illustrations, by F. A. Carter. Cloth; 12mo; pp. 505; gold stamps, ete.; 
price $1.50. Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York, London and Toronto. 
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A New HyMNAL.* 


Evangelical denominations will welcome the new hymnal just issued 
by Funk & Wagnalls Company. Its title, ‘‘ Our New Hymnal,” indi- 
cates the character of the contents, which are adapted for use of every 
Christian congregation, so that each one can call this new hymnal its 
own. It has, also, other important features which make it of still 
greater value, supplying a choice selection of hymns for every occasion, 
for the church, the Sunday school, evangelical meetings, prayer and 
gospel meetings, for Christian Associations, Epworth Leagues, King’s 
Daughters and Sons, for mission work, national occasions, ete. There 
are in the volume 530 hymns, ancient and modern (the text printed in 
beautiful brevier type), representing more than seventy different au- 
thors. The topical selections for special occasions, such as Christ in 
Song, Salvation in Song, Thanksgiving in Song, Children’s Service 
in Song, Temperance in Song, etc., are accompanied with connective 
Scripture readings, which feature, also, is indexed. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“THE EVOLUTION OF WoMAN,” by Eliza Burt Gamble. Cloth; pp. 
356, price $1.75. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

“SECULARISM, AND Irs PROGRESS AND Its Morats,” by John M. 
Binham. Cloth; pp. 396; price $1.75. Published by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. 

“THe TRIPLE TRADITION OF THE Exopvs,” by Benjamin Wisner 
Bacon, M. A., D. D. Cloth; pp. 382; price $2.50. Published by the 
Student Publishing Company, Hartford, Conn. 

“SocrAL Evo.ution,”’ by Benjamin Kidd. Cloth; pp. 348; price 
$2.50. Published by Macmillan & Co., New York. 

‘“* ANGELUS DoMINI, WITH LEGENDARY LAYS AND Poems,” compiled 
and edited by A Daughter of the Church. Cloth; pp. 177. Published 
by the Baker & Taylor Company, New York. 

“ScIENCE AND CHRISTIAN TRADITION,’ Essays, by Thomas H. 
Huxley. Cloth; pp. 419; price $1.25. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 

‘““BenEFITS ForGot,”’ by Wolcott Balestier. Cloth; pp. 460; price 
$1.50. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

“THe MENTOR,” by Alfred Ayers. Cloth: pp. 211; price $1. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

“A WICKED GIRL,’ by Mary Cecil Hay. Paper; pp. 176; price 25 

ode Our New Hymnal; for General Use and Special Services.” By Philip Phillips, 
Mus. Doct., and Philip Phillips, Jr. Cloth, illuminated, with extra stout boards; 
square 12mo; pp. 369; price $1. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, London and 
Toronto. 
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cents. Published by Acme Printing Company, 53 Rose Street, New 
York. 

‘*4 PRINCESS OF Parts,” by Archibald Clavering Gunter. Cloth; 
pp. 283. Published by the Home Publishing Company, 3 East Four- 
teenth Street, New York. 

‘Tue Kina OF SCHNORRERS,” by I. Zangwill. Cloth; pp. 400; price 
$1.50. Published by Macmillan & Co., New York. 

‘“* THISTLE Down, PorEms,” by Julia Ditto Young. Cloth; pp. 157; 
price $1.25. Published by Peter Paul & Brothers, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“Ture DiscoveERY OF MopERN ANa&STHESIA,” by Dr. ‘Laird W. 
Nevius. Cloth; pp. 111; price $1. Published by George W. Nevius, 
Cooper Institute, New York. 

‘“Wan-KEE-NAH AND Her PEOPLE,” by James C. Strong. Cloth; 
pp. 275; price $1.25. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE, Room 17, Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 


‘The Union for Practical Progress knows no class, creed, nationality or sex. It welcomes as mem- 
bers ALL who desire to help redress this world and make it the happy home of a noble humanity.” 


DIRECTORY OF 


BOSTON, MASS. 
UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. Professor 
Thomas E. Will, Secretary, 78 Glendale St., 
Derchester, Boston, Mass. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

UNION FOR PUBLIC Goop. Charles J. Bonaparte, 
president; Rev. Hiram Vrooman, secretary, 
307 E. Biddle St.; Rabbi Tobias Schanfarber, 
corresponding secretary. 

ARENA CLUB AUXILIARY. Meets every Satur- 
day night in the First Congregational church. 
Rev. Hiram Vrooman, chairman; Charles H. 
Torsch, treasurer; Rev. E. T. Root, secretary, 
2329 N. Calvert St. 

PROGRESS CLUB. Open discussions every Sun- 
day at 4 Pp. M. in Baer’s Hall, Fort Ave. and 
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PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 

UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. Meets the 
first Monday of every month at College Settle- 
ment, 617 St. Mary St. Miss K. B. Davis, presi- 
dent; Dr. M. V. Ball, treasurer, physician to 
Eastern Penitentiary; Miss Diana Hirschler, 
secretary, 2026 Camac St. 

Youne WomMeEnN’s ARENA CLUB. Meets every 
Wednesday evening at 230 Pine St. Miss Diana 
Hirschler, president; Miss Kathryn Goldsmith, 
treasurer, 2426 Lombard St. 

UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS, Germantown. 
M. C. Gay, secretary. 

UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS, Somerton. 
Rev. A. H. Shaw, secretary. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Tuk Civic CENTRE. Mrs. Anna L. Woodbury, 
chairman; Miss Catherine Hosmer, recording 
secretary; A. L. Diggs, corresponding secre- 
tary, 107 Eighth St., N. E. 

SOCIOLOGICAL BRANCH. Meets every Wednes- 
day evening at 1127 Eleventh St., N. W. A. L. 
Diggs, secre!ary, 107 Eighth St., N. E. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. Miss Ella 
Levin, secretary and treasurer, 10 E. Thirty- 
Third St. Executive Committee — James A. 
Herne, Hamlin Garland, William H. Tolman, 
Rev. Leighton Williams, W illiau Scucamore. 
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LOCAL UNIONS. 


EGG HARBOR CITY, N. J. 

VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. Miss Annie 

Meyer, secretary. 

EAST MILTON, MASS. 

UNION FOR CONCERTED MORAL EFFORT, Miss 

Orissa Baxter, secretary. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS, M. McClel- 

lan Brown, secretary, 106 Richmond St. 


LINKWOOD, DORCHESTER CO., MD. 

UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. Robert Gu- 
lick, secretary. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. R, B, Archi- 
bald, president; James Douglas, treasurer; 
John F. Rhoads, secretary. 

WOMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION. Mrs. H. A. 
L’Engle, president; Mrs. W. H. McKinley, 
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secretary. 

GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLA. 

VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. Mrs. W. 
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tary; P. A. Borden, treasurer 

YouNG MEN’sS PROGRESS CLUB. Albert Seite, 
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Dora Greer, secretary. 
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Nannie Baxter, secretary. , 
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UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. Mrs. Qvra 

Langhorne, secretary. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 

UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. Miss Lavra 
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Johns, secretary. 
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UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS, Dr. J. W 
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UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 


AN EARNEST WORD TO EVERY READER OF THE ARENA. 

Tue call for a union of the moral and reformative forces has met with a 
prompt and earnest response. From all parts of the great republic come 
Macedonian cries for information and aid, while the progress already made 
in our great Eastern cities and elsewhere, where the forces have been welded 
together, more than justifies our conviction that the hour had struck for the 
friends of progress to unite and march onward, Already many clubs are 
being formed throughout the country, and in large cities our organizations 
are being perfected and the work is being prosecuted in a systematic and 
effective manner. In addition to the economic classes, mass meetings and 
the special work carried on by the Union for Practical Progress, numbers of 
ministers are codperating with the Union in its programme, and are discussing 
on the second Sunday in each month the problems suggested by the national 
cominittee. 

For example, on the second Sunday in March the sweating system was 
widely discussed. In the city of Baltimore alone, as I am informed by the 
president of the Arena Auxiliary Club, about twenty-four clergymen preached 
on the evil. On the following day the daily papers gave several columns to 
this subject, publishing extended abstracts of some of the important dis- 
courses. Thus in this one city the evil of the sweating system was brought, 
not only before the attention of the regular attendants of these various 
churches, but the daily press gave tongue to thoughtful protests in such a 
way as to arrest the attention of tens of thousands of persons who otherwise 
would have remained ignorant of or indifferent to this great evil. 

In the city of Philadelphia the daily papers published notices of the crusade 
which the Union for Practical Progress is carrying on, and abstracts from dis- 
courses by eminent divines on this subject, measuring over seven feet of 
closely printed reading matter. It is safe to say that the attention of hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons was thus called to the evils of the sweating 
system. In other cities the same subject was discussed by many prominent 
clergymen, and more or less extended reports were given. In the city of 
Washington the Daily Times published between two and three columns 
on this subject. If the Union had accomplished nothing more than this 
it would have more than justified its organization, as thought seed in this 
way has been sown in thousands of hearts, which will not die. But this is 
only one branch of our work, and it is as yet only in its iafanecy. With each 
week new recruits are coming; there is a general awakening in all centres 
where earnest and aggressive organizations exist, and the work is widening 
in every direction. 

A cry is going up from all parts of the country for information, instruction, 
literature and organizers. The great need at the present. time is money to 
enable us (1) to vigorously push the work of organization, and (2) to dis- 
seminate literature bearing upon the subject. If the friends of moral and 
progressive reform will rally to the aid of this work by contributing some- 





‘thing, within the brief space of a year Unions for Practical Progress will be 


planted not only in all the important cities, but in thousands of towns, villages 
and rural communities throughout the country. I believe no movement has 
been inaugurated in which the contribution of a small amount of money 
has promised to go so far in sowing fruitful seeds of the new day as in the 
Union for Practical Progress. It is an educator both in and out of the 
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pulpit. In its economic classes, social and educational clubs, its kinder- 
garten classes and young people’s societies, it is educating young and old by 
opening up wellsprings of spiritual life, by calling out that which is finest 
in brain and heart, by quickening the conscience and broadening and elevating 
the spiritual and intellectual visions. 

The present time demands prompt, wise and earnest labor on the part of 
those who love justice and peace. We are in the midst of a great crisis. 
There is not a moment to be lost if we would overcome darkness with light, 
if we would forestall bloodshed, prevent strife, and check the growing 
avarice in the bitterness, hatred and savagery which is so easily fostered in 
the heart of man when environment favors the development of selfishness 
and when the commercial life fosters greed. The soul-withering speculative 
spirit of the present time makes the individual the centre of gravity 
for the acquisition of wealth. The time has come to raise, as Victor 
Hugo suggests, the standard of “ AM for all,” and every man, woman and 
child who reads Tur Arena can help in this noblest of all crusades. This 
aggressive campaign which our Unions are carrying on is a great educational 
movement for justice and love, peace and the diffusion of knowledge, for the 
practical realization of the dream of a human brotherhood which has ever 
dwelt in the minds of earth’s noblest prophets, seers and poets. To use the 
expressive lines of Tennyson, we seek 

To hunt the tiger of oppression out 

From office; and to spread the divine faith 
Like calming oil on all the stormy creeds, 
And fill the hollows between wave and wave; 
To nurse my children on the milk of truth, 
And alchemize old hates into the gold of love. 


It is because I believe this to be of immense importance and the noblest 
work which lies before earnest men and women of the present time that | 
appeal to our readers to help this movement by the organization of clubs, 
societies and unions and by carrying out that part of our programme which 
is best suited the community in which such one resides. I would, also, urge 
every reader of Tur Arena, who can possibly afford it, to contribute some- 
thing to the treasury of the National Union for Practical Progress. The 
money contributed will be acknowledged in the pages of this magazine and 
disbursements will be published every six months, so that each contributor 
will see exactly how every dollar paid in has been expended. The greatest 
care will be taken in keeping down every cent of unnecessary expense and 
making every dollar go as far as possible in circulating literature, in putting 
organizers in the field, and in pushing the work as rapidly as possible. 

If our friends will help us in this work, within a year the nation will / 
awakened by a great mae of altruistic thought which I believe will render 
the peaceful advent of the new time not only possible but inevitable. Con- 
tributing to this work is, I believe, a most sacred duty which devolves on 
every one who ‘appreciates the good being done. How can you, O friends 
of the poor, the suffering and the unfortunate, better rise to the nobiest 
heights than by thus helping the speedy advent of a brighter and hap ait 
day? And you who love the great Republic, will you not promptly, freely. 
and joyfully contribute to this great movement which in a few weeks has’ 
accomplished such a ghorious w ork and which will become nation-wide in its 
operation as soon as we receive a sufficient amount to push our organizations ? 

Friends, I appeal to you to help us in this work. It is a sacred duty; 
it is more than this, it is a high and holy privilege to be able to further the 


spirit of “ Peace on earth, good-will to men,” and shed the light that emu- 


nates from the Golden Rule over a land, darkened by selfish greed. 
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I trust every one reading this notice will find it possible to contribute 
some amount, no matter how small, and become a co-worker in the noblest 
crusade ever waged. And friends, do not delay your contributions — send 
at once. The harvest is white, the work should be pushed Now. Moreover 
the good deeds which we intend to do, but neglect from time to time, are 
usually left undone. Remember that the sooner your help comes the more 
rapidly the national movement will be pushed. Let all the people help 


‘“ Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring out the false, ring in the true.”’ . 


B. O. Flower. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS AND NEWS NOTES. 

The economic class of the Boston Union for Practical Progress, under the able 
instruction of Prof. Thomas E. Will, A. M., deserves much attention. This class has 
been sustained by the liberal aid of several generous reformers in this city. Pro- 
fessor Will, as secretary of the Boston Union for Practical Progress, has proved 
exceptionally competent. His announcement of the reason for establishing the 
union has been printed in handsome folders and scattered over the modern Athens. 
This circular answers questions which come to my oftice every day, because it gives in 
a word the aims, purposes and ‘outline of the scheme of work of the Union in large 
cities. I publish it in full, and also reproduce the membership card, as it will be a 
valuable model for workers in other cities. 


THE Boston UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 


REASON FOR EXISTENCE. 

As this greatest of centuries draws toa close, we may not only look back upon achievements un- 
paralleled in the history of the race, but we may look forward and about us upon problems as serious 
as any that civilization has ever faced. . 

As a child outgrows a garments, so society outgrows its institutional clothes, and must adapt 


them to its new and larger needs, or perish. The best thought of the age is grappling with the 
theoretical solution of > sated problems: but the practical solution must accompany the theoretical if 
our science shall be made to avail for life. “ We all know already more good than we do.”’ Shall we 


not arouse ourselves to do the good that we know, or may know *% 

This isan age of organized effort. Special interests combine to accomplish their ends; in union 
they find strength, and thoug h representing a trifling minority of the population, are able to rule the 
majority and ignore the public weal. The “children of light are not alw: iys quick to learn from the 
children of this world. Entrenched oppression, mighty through union, organization and coéperation, 
—_ st be met on its own ground — by union, organization and cojperation. The forces that make for 

ghteousness and progress must merge their differences, pool their issues and present a united front 
e. the forces that make for corruption and greed, and for social stagnation, decay and death, 


PLACE, 


The Boston Union for Practical Progress is a branch of a concerted effort already organized in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, New York, Germantown, Columbia, 8. C., and other cities: a 
movement that is being rapidly pushed by a skilful, enthusiastic and aggressive organizer devoting his 
entire time to the work, and that promises to become national in its scope; a movement that seeks to 
unite all the progressive social forces and agencies of America, religious, educational, ethical and 
reform — forces that, like winds, tides, gravitation and electricity, though infinite in their potency 
are but slightly utilized —and to turn them upon the great work of practically extinguishing the evils 
that blight the lives of our people and menace our civilization. If the work seems great, let us 
remember that the need is great; and that if it shall be met at all, it must bee ~~ hensively grasped 
and approached with the largeness that c¢ hee iracterizes a political campaign, or that marked the 
medixval crusades, Isolated individual or group effort is like random firing ‘in a battle. We must 
unite and coéperate, or fall before the united forces of evil. 


AIM. 


The Boston Branch of the Union for Practical Progress hones to arouse the interest and secure the 
aid of the various religious, semi-religious and re form bodies; to unite these upon a platform broad 
enoug rh for all, and guide them in a harmonious and fraternal effort to make our city more worthy of 

its noble history and more nearly in line with its splendid possibilities ; and to enlist the city of 
soston in a united effort with other cities towards solving practically our national problems and 
helping on the world movement. 

METHODS. 

The specific scheme of work embraces the following : — 

1. The Program.—The adoption of a systematic plan of campaign, outlined by the executive com- 
mittee of the National Union for Practical Progress for use in the cities which organize unions of 
theirown. The topics and dates until June 10th, 1894, are as follows: Until March 11, the Sweating 
System; from March 11 to April 8, Tenement House Reform; from Aprit 8 to May 13, How best to 
treat the Saloon Evil; from May 13 to June 10, Child Labor. 

. Helpers and Speakers. The enrolment of a body of men and women able and willing to arouse 
on: interest and secure the e operation of the specific organizations, religious, reform and other, of 
which they may be members; to address church congregations and other bodies upon the subject of 
the movement itself, or upon the special topic for the month; to circulate petitions and literature, 
raise funds and coéperate generally with the secretary in forw arding the work of the Union. 
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3. The Pulpit.—The enlisting of the clergy; the opening of some one church each Sunday night 
for the consideration by Union speakers of the special subject on the national programme for that time, 
and a general service held by all the churches on the second Sunday night of each month, at which it 
is hoped each pastor will speak on the special subject which has been under consideration during the 
preceding month. ? 

4. The Travelling Congreqgation.— The organization of a body of men and women, chiefly from the 
ranks of the unchurched, who will pledge themselves to attend as regularly as practicable the special 
Sunday evening services held for the consideration of the Union topic. Thus it is hoped to do some- 
thing, both toward “reaching the masses” and firing them with the missionary spirit, and at the 
same time toward encouraging the pulpit to consider practical questions. (See ** Travelling Congre- 
gation” on ** Membership Carid.”’) 

5. The Social Economics Class.— The continuation and enlargement of the now flourishing class 
at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield Street, Thursday evenings at 7.30, organized for the study of economic 
questions. To seek to solve social problems, while ignorant of economic science, is as vain as to essay 
navigation or astronomy while untutored in mathematics. (See circular on * Social Economics,” also 
* Membership Card.’’) 

6. The Press.—The publication in the city press of reports of the social economics lectures, the 
church services at which the Union topics are considered, and especially of the general service on the 
second Sunday night of each month. 

MEMBERSHIP. 


Any person in sympathy with the purposes and plans of the Union and willing to assist in its work 
by contributions, though small, of money or time or both, may become, in some capacity or other, a 
member of the Boston Union for Practical Progress, (See ‘* Membership Card” given below.) 

Members who have no regular church connections are invited to join the Travelling Congregation. 


ADVISORY BOARD. 

Religious, semi-religious, reform and progressive bodies of all creeds and kinds are requested to 
become affiliated Organizations of the Union for Practical Progress; and, as such, to elect each fora 
period of three years, one representative to the advisory board, whose duty it shall be to write, at 
least annually, to the secretary ; suggesting (@) topics for discussion ; (/) lines of work to be taken up 
or abandoned; (c) improvements in methods; (d) any other matter that may seem to him pertinent to 
the efficiency of the work. The name of such representative should be Sent at once to the Boston 
secretary. Address all communications to THOMAS E. WILL, Secretary, 

78 Glendale Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


NEWS NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


New York Notes. — Our readers will be interested in the following article taken 
from the New York Daily Advertiser of Sunday, March 25:-- 


Would you like to change this world and make it the happy home of a noble humanity? That is 
just what a new association of men and women in this city has started out to do. 

It looks like a pretty big contract to take, but the brave and enthusiastic organizers of the move- 
ment calmly regard the self-imposed task as one of duty to mankind. They say that the agencies that 
work for justice, righteousness and progress should combine their forces and battle for a better social 
order. To effect such a combination of altruistic and protective forces the New York Union for 
Practical Progress has been formed. 

Miss Ella Levin, of No. 10 East Thirty-third Street, is the organizer and local secretary. 

The Executive Committed is composed of Professor Hamlin Garland, the well-known author, who 
is stopping at No. 107 West 105th Street; James A. Herne, the author-actor now appearing at Daly’s 
Theatre in his play ‘‘ Shore Acres”; Rev. Leighton Williams, pastor of the Amity Baptist Church; 
W. H. Tolman, secretary of the City Vigilance League, and William Scudamore, of No. 408 West 
Twenty-third Street, of one of the Good Government Clubs. Others who are members of the union 
are William Dean Howells, the author; Lizzie Cheney-Ward and Dr. J.H. Duren Ward, the social 
scientist. 

Miss Levin, the organizer in this city, says that concentration is the lesson of the hour and that its 
progress is noted on every hand. “ Acting on this view,” she went on, * the purpose of the union is 
to unite the moral and reform forces of this city each month ona single issue in harmony with the 
programme of the National Union for Practical Progress, and to carry on in existing societies, asso- 
ciations and churches a persistent campaign of education concerning the laws of social progress. All 
useful agencies wil! combine their forces and think and plan and work, that the social system may be 
improved, The various organizations which work with us, while stil) maintaining their individuality, 
will recognize the ground they hold in common and emphasize their points of agreement.” 

The union knows no class, creed, nationality or sex, and welcomes as members all persons who 
desire to aid in the abolition of unnatural and destructive socia! conditions, or to help in the elevation 
and education of mankind. Upon this broad platform there will meet those who differ as to religion 
and politics, but who strike hands in the noble effort to improve the condition of the people. The 
plan is for the National Union to send to the various affiliated unions and to each of the hundreds of 
associations and societies and clubs working in unison a subject for treatment and discussion ona 
certain day of each month. Thus, on the 15th, if that happens to be the date, the “ union subiect”’ 
will possibly be ** What Shall Be Done for the Unemployed?” On that day and evening all over ithe 
country this wiil be the topic of discussion in hundreds of societies, associations, clubs, churches and 
gatherings and cannot help but attract unusual attention. 

It is a Bostonese idea that is becoming immediately popular and bids fair to sweep the country. 
The possibilities of the plan are believed to be something extraordinary whenever the unions shall 
have been established generally throughout the country. New York City is looked upon as one of the 
most promising centres for the operations of the union. It is hoped by the friends of the movement 
here that when the monthly discussion day comes around the “union subject” will be taken up in 
hundreds of labor organizations, in scores of societies, associations and clubs, in meetings big and 
little, here and there; in Protestant and Catholic churches and in Hebrew synagogues throughout 
the city, and, last but not least, in the meeting of the local union itself. . 

At the next meeting of the society, on March 2% at 4.30 Pp. M., at No. 10 East Thirty-third Street, a 
constitution will be anepted and plans formulated for future work. 

Truth compels the statement that New York is something of a laggard in the promotion of this 
union, because similar associations for the public good have already been put in operation in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. So this New York society will be one of a great chain of 


(Continued on p. xxviii.} 
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Membership Card. 


THE UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS 


Is an ofganization to unify the moral and pro- 
gressive forces of society as represented in the 
churches, labor unions and various refurm bodies 
and to direct their energies concertedly and scien- 
tifically against present day social evils. A definite 
phase of evil will be considered each month and a 
flood of light will be thrown upon it by a simul- 
taneous treatment by pulpit and press in all our 
leading cities. Practical measures, it is hoped, 
may then be instituted for the eradication of the 
evil. To accomplish this work we need—(1) 
Hletrers AND SPEAKEKS; (2) MEMBEKS OF THE 
TRAVELLING CONGREGATION; (3) MEMBERS oF 
THE Sociat Economics CLass; (4) Money. 


HELPERS AND SPEAKERS. 
DUTIES; 

1. To advertise and arouse interest in the Union, 
espectally among their associates. 

2. To address, it called upon by the Secretary, 
Church Congregations, or other bodies who may 
be willing to hear of work of the Union or of the 
special topic under consideration for the month 

To contribute, if able, to the mainteriance 
of the Boston UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 

4- To circulate petitions and literature; to 
raise money for the Union, and to cooperate 
generally with the Secretary in forwarding the 
work of the Union. 


ENROLLMENT: I HERERY enroll my name 
as a member of the HPLPERS' AND SPEAKERS 
GROUP, and agree to perform to the best of my 
ability the following of the above-named duties 
No —1-2-3-4 





| RET 
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Weekly Contribution, —— -—-____ 


TRAVELLING CONGREGATION. 
NATURE: 

Anassociation of people signing no creed, anid 
having a design to aid in a concerted effort toward 
establishing a better social order 

The particular church at which this body will 
meet will be regularly announced in the news- 
papers, in the column devoted to Sunday Services. 
OBJECTS: 

1. ‘To call public attention, particularly through 
the medium of the pulpit, the platform and the 
press, to sume of the the most conspicuous exam- 
ples of social disorder, together with sume of the 
proposed remedies. 

2. To. encourage the growing sentiment that 
the Church should deal directly with questions 
intimately connected with the life of the people 

3 Vo offer to its members the opportunity to 
do personal work by means of conversation and 
the distribution of literature. 

METHODS: 

1. ly attending such churches as consider the 
subjects proposed by the National Unicon. 

2. Conversing with, and distributing literature 
to such persons as may become interested in the 
special sut ject 
DUTIES: 

1. Jo attend as frequently as practicable the 
particular church that devotes a service to the 
special subject 

2. To contribute, if able. to the maintenance of 
the Boston Union For Practica Procress 

3- To aid generally in furthering the work. 


ENROLLMENT: ! HEREBY enroll my name as 
& member of the TRAVELLING CONGREGATION, 
imi agree to perform tothe best of my ability the 


tollowing of the above-named duties: No.—1—2—3. 





Name, 
Address, - 
Weekly Contribution, __. 























SOCIAL ECONOMICS CLASS. 
OBJECTS: 

So to present to students of industrial conditi: ns 
the facts relating to the nature, production, distri- 
bution and exchange of wealth; and so to guide 
them in their study of the same; that they may be 
able to distinguish between the good and bad in the 
structure and functions of our social organism to 
the end that they may work intelligently for the 
conservation of the one and reforr of the other 
(See circular “Social Economics.”) 
METHODS: 

Those employed in University Extension Work 
embracing :— 

1. Lecture one night each week 

2. Discussion preceding and following lecture 

3. Reading in libraries of city 

4. Syllabus containing extended synopsis of 
tecture together with references to literature bear- 
ing on same. 

s. Examination for those who so desire 
DUTIES: 

1. To attend the regular lectures. 

2. To study the Syllabus. 

3. Todo such other reading as may be found 
practicable. 

4. To enlist new members for the class 

s. To contribute, if able, to the maintenance 
of the Boston Union For Practical PRoGress 
SESSIONS: 

1. Time, Thursday nights at 7.30 

2. Place, Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromheld St 


ENROLLMENT: ! HEREBY enroll my name 
as a member of the SOCIAL ECONOMICS CLASS, 
and agree to perform to the best of my ability the 
following of above named duties: No. 1—-2—3-—4—5.. 


Name, 





Address, aca - 





Weekly Contribution, ___ 








PROGRAM. 


The topics to be considered by the Union for 
Practical Progress, up to June 10, 1894, are as 
follows :-— 

Ontil March t1, the Sweating System; from 
Mareh 11 to April 8. Tenement House Reform; 
froin April 8 to May 13, How best to treat the 
Saloon Evil; from May 13 to June to, Child Labor 

Address afl communications and make all 
remittances to the Secretary and Treasurer, 

THOS. E. WILL, 
78 Glendale St., Dorchester, Mass 
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unions eventually embracing the entire United States. But the ambition of the philosophers engaged 
#%! the work will not — at one continent. It is the intention to extend the societies all over the civi- 
¢ lized world — a tremendous force for the betterment of mankind. There is a national organization of 
‘the Union for Practical Progress, and probably there will be an international organization as well. 

Like so many myriads of hammers, all these would strike at a given signal one particular evil and 
it would be abolished. 

March 13, at the second meeting of the New York Union for Practical Progress, 
the following executive committee was elected: Hamlin Garland, Rev. Leighton 
Williams, D. D., James A. Herne, William H. Tolman, William Scudamore. 

A conference was to be held in Amity Building, Thursday, April 5, at which 
Hamlin Garland, Rev. Leighton Williams and others were announced to speak. 

The New York Voice of March 29 contains an elaborate account of the National 
Union for Practical Progress, together with an exceedingly able discussion of the 
tenement-house evil, which will take up the greater part of one page. We trust other 
journals, devoted to the moral welfare of the people, will take up the union subjects. 
The subject for June will be the employment of children at manual tasks when they 
should be in school. The subject for July will be public parks and play-grounds — 
a plea for breathing places in the over-crowded portions of our great cities; August, 
prison reform; September, municipal reform; October, the problem of the unemployed. 


Boston Notes. — The Union for Practical Progress is growing rapidly. Monday, 
April 2, at 10 o’clock A. M., the aims of the Union were presented to the Congrega- 
tional Ministers’ Association by Rev. 8S. W. Sample of Minneapolis and Rev. Walte: 
Vrooman. Dr. Sample also addressed the Universalist Ministerial Union at 11 a. M. 
on the same day. 

Professor Will continues to draw good audiences to his Thursday evening lectures 
on political economy under the auspices of the Union. 

Several strong organizations have joined the movement in Cambridge, and the first 
mass meeting under the auspices of the Union was held in the First Universalist 
Church of Cambridge, Sunday evening, April 1, Dr. Sample to be the principal 
speaker. It was a magnificent success. 


Philadelphia Notes. — Interest in the Union increases day by day. The reform 
work is being presented to several new organizations weekly. Besides numerous 
religious bodies joining in the attempt for concerted moral effort, the Friendship 
Liberal League and the Kensington Reform Club have been converted. 

Prof. D. S. Holman has given a series of scientific lectures under the auspices 
of the Union at the College Settlement Hall, illustrated by his wonderful instrument 
the tele-microscope. He has also introduced the members of the Young Women's 
Arena Club to the wonders of the microscopic world. 

Charles E. Bushnell gave the young ladies twenty-five dollars with which to help 
furnish their club room. 

Mrs. Florence E. Briggs has given several delightfui readings for the benefit of the 
work. 

When the official letter was sent out by the secretary asking the coéperation of the 
clergy against the sweating system, one of the factory inspectors printed a neat 
report of the sweating system in Philadelphia and mailed one to every minister in 
the city. 


Baltimore Notes. — The Baltimore Union has several bills before the legislature, 
and is circulating petitions in every section of the state for their support. Every 
signer is asked to contribute one cent to be spent in making the petitions effective. 

Donations are being received in amounts from one to fifty dollars, and a great 
quantity of reform literature is being distributed among the members of Christian 
Endeavor Societies. 

Several public meetings are held each week, principally in churches. 


Washington Notes. — March 6 Rev. Walter Vrooman addressed a very responsive 
audience in the Church of the Covenant, the most popular Presbyterian church in 
the capital city; the president of the meeting was Rev. T. S. Hamlin. 

The Young People’s Missionary Society is doing magnificent work in carrying tli 
new gospel of love to the scattered Christian Endeavor Societies. New converts 
among the young people are being gained weekly to the social reform enthusiasm of 
Jesus. 

The Washington Star of April 3 devotes a column to setting forth the aims and 
objects of the Union for Practical Progress. 
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South Carolina Notes. — The proprietor of the only theatre in Columbia, S.'C., has 
offered the use of the theatre free of charge to the Union for a course of lectures on 
social reform. 

The organization is taking active steps toward organizing the state. Arrange- 
ments are about completed for a series of revival meetings in the interest of social 
{ Christianity, to be held in the mountain schoolhouses during the summer, 


Florida Notes. — The state of Florida has hailed the Union movement with joy 
and is a most promising field for the concerted action of the moral forces. In 
Jacksonville two strong organizations, one composed of men, the other of women, are 
at work, bound together by a single executive committee. 

Rev. Walter Vrooman preached in the First Congregational church of Jacksonville, 
Sunday morning, March 4, and in the evening addressed a union meeting in the First 
Presbyterian church. Music was donated by Schubert’s Orchestra, all the members 
of which joined the Union. 

Monday afternoon the Ladies’ Relief Association, composed of the one hundred 
most influential ladies in the city, was induced to attach itself to the Union, and 
Monday night the Clerks’ Association decided to coéperate with the central body. 

A central organization was also formed, composed of the oldest and best citizens of 
Jacksonville. This body has appointed a state organizer, who will form branches in 
the smaller towns. 

The Village Improvement Association of Green Cove Springs, the parent of eight 
similar bodies in other towns, became a part of the national organization March 1. 
Mr. Vrooman presented the work to a union church meeting in Green Cove Springs, 
and later formed a Young Men's Club to assist the older organization in the reform 
work, 


Letters of inquiry from every part of the nation and from Canada have been received 
and definite steps are being taken toward organization in a nuniber of states. 


NEW YORK MUNICIPAL PROGRAMME NEWS. 


NeW YoOrK’sS DEPENDENTS. 


The subject of the fourth Municipai Conference in the Amity Building, New York, 
March 1, was “New York’s Dependents”? —the children, the sick and the aged. 
Ex-Mayor Abram 8. Newitt acted as chairman, and in opening the conference said: 
‘It seems to me a very encouraging thing that some one has seen fit to organize 
these discussions. The problem is a new and serious one. The tendency of modern 
life is toward the concentration of people in great cities; and in this country it is a 
marked characteristic of-our growth. The cities, from containing at the time of the 
formation of the constitution three per cent of the population, now contain thirty- 
five per cent. The people have flocked in because they want a larger and freer and 
better life. But by this movement new and unsolved problems are created. One of 
the most serious of all is that which we are to consider. Ina great city there is great 
waste and on that waste many persons live. The dependent classes are people who 
would not live at all if it were not forthe cities. But saddest of all is the condition of 
the children of the poor. Whatever the faults of the parents one cannot but feel that 
the children are guiltless, and yet many children in cities have absolutely no chance to 
grow up in virtue, and endowed with those traits which make childhood most attrae- 
tive. What should be done for these ? Manifestly society has fallen far short of its 
duty towards them. Vith all the schools, houses of refuge, and similar institutions, it 
has only touched the borders of the problem. There are thousands of children 
hungry to-night; there are always children needy in mind and body, for a healthy 
mind and body are impossible solong as children are susceptible to the influences 


of the tenement houses in which they live. New York has heretofore failed griev- 

if ously in its duty towards the poor. Your protest should be made now in such 

: strong terms as to compel your legislators to give every child those opportunities 
and surroundings which are essential to an honorable life. We are now training i 


these children to vice and crime; I am ashamed of it.” 

Col. George T. Balch spoke on ** The Schools.” Commending the work of the 
public non-sectarian schools of New York City, he said that they do not begin early 
enough in the life of a child, and are nearly all in inadequate quarters. -. He said that 
out of 238 school buildings in this city, only two make any pretence of adequate 
ventilation. He commended the work of schools established by Baron Hirsch in 
educating great masses of recently arrived Russian Jews in the English language, 
and laying the foundations for good citizenship. He pointed out that in the last 
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eleven years the wealth of New York has increased $640,000,000 or fifty-six per cent, 
and the population forty-five per cent, but the number of scholars only seven per 
cent, although their attendance is. more regular. 

Dr. J. West Roosevelt of the medical board of Bellevue and Roosevelt Hospitals 
spoke on ‘‘ The Hospitals.’”’ He estimated that about one half of the indigent sick 
of New York are cared for by the city; the remainder are treated by private chari- 
table institutions. The most pressing need of all hospitals, naturally, is money sufti- 
cient to enable them to carry on their work. To multiply -hospitals is to waste 
money. One exception was the need of a hospital for consumptives, of which dread 
disease one seventh of the population of New York City now die. The administra- 
tion of the public hospitals has greatly improved, and he was inclined to think that 
under the present government, the private hospitals are best administered. The 
city hospitals are clean and fairly well disciplined, bnt the food supply is often defi- 
cient in quantity and quality. The private hospitals, though managed with scrupu- 
lous economy, spend four times as much on food as the public ones. Another serious 
cause of faulty management is the grouping together of such utterly dissimilar 
bureaus as are now in the Department of Public Charities and Correction. Yet 
another disadvantage which the city hospitals must meet is the old one resulting 
from a multi-headed commission, which divides responsibility and weakens decision. 
He could see no hope of a marked improvement in the management of the municipal 
hospitals until they are placed under one responsible head. This done, the question 
of municipal control of private institutions might be considered. 

Mr. Hewitt then spoke strongly in corroboration of Dr. Roosevelt’s remarks, saying: 
**During my term as mayor I had occasion to look into the matter, and found a most 


deplorable state of things. Patients were poorly fed and housed, and the nurses and 


cooks were in many cases inmates from the workhouse. What I found seemed to 
me a most surpassing proof of the barbarism of the age and city in which we live.” 

‘“*'The Charities”? were dealt with by Father Doyle, editor of the Catholic World, 
who interpreted his subject as the problem of municipal relief. The city government 
in its highest aspirations is interested in the welfare of its citizens. It seeks to have 
and to perpetuate a generation of intelligent, law-abiding, self-supporting and inde- 
pendent citizens. This is its highest aim. In spite of every good will and every 
earnest effort to maintain peace, order, liberty and happiness, there are some who, 
owing to a helpless and dependent condition, will be a burden on the public care and 
must be provided for at the public expense. He pointed out the dangers of indis- 
criminate alms giving, and great applause greeted his denunciation of the efforts of 
certain newspapers to advertise themselves by instituting bread and clothing funds. 
He suggested that in times of financial stringency like the present, when many who 
are willing to work can find nothing to do, a prudent and enlightened city administra- 
tion will inaugurate work, and also by special legislation encourage employers to do 
so. The city should enforce the gospel law — those who will not work, neither shall 
they eat —on mere tramps and loafers. The helpless, the orphans, the idiots, the 
insane, the sick, the dependent and the aged must of necessity be cared for. 

A paper on ‘Old Age Pensions”? by Miss Alice L. Woodbridge, secretary of the 
Working Women’s Society, was read. She said that the question of state insurance 
for those who through age or industrial conditions have become incapacitated for 
active duties, is one which has received but little attention in this country, but one 
which is destined at no distant day to command consideration. In our mad thirst 
for gain we shut our eyes to the fact that the opportunities for independence are daily 
decreasing, while the number of those who look to the state or individuals for sup- 
port is proportionately increasing. The invention of labor-saving machinery, while 
it has increased competition, has not proved, as yet, a benefit to the toiler. The strain 
of work is so great that the worker is incapacitated ten years earlier, and the constant 
changes in industry due to new inventions throw many out of work. She advocated 
a system of state pensions for the aged, to be provided for in part’ by taxing those 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty. 

Rev. Dr. Nichols, chaplain of Ward’s Island, spoke briefly, and Mr. W. Scudamore 
said that he quite agreed with the chairman that there is a large element of barbarism 
in our so-called civilization. The aim of the promoters of these conferences is to 
suggest to how great an extent this barbarism can be removed by public action along 
scientific lines. 

New York’s HOvsEs. 


“New York’s Houses” was the subject discussed at the fifth Municipal Con- 
ference in the Amity Building, New York, March 15. Mr. R. Fulton Cutting pre- 
sided, and in his opening remarks referred to the exorbitant rents which working 
people living in New York are compelled to pay, and the urgent need of rapid 
transit te enable them to seek relief by residence in the suburbs. ‘In England,” he 
said, ‘‘ wage earners spend ten per cent of their income for rent; in large American 
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cities, New York excepted, thirteen per cent, and in New York City over twenty per 
cent. This and other heavy expenses of living in the city compel them to live in 
extreme poverty, and in such crowded and unwholesome quarters as to be a fruitful 
source of evil and menace to reforms. The model tenement is a great need, but will 
not alone be a complete remedy. Every effort must be made to encourage the indi- 
vidual home in the outlying districts.” 

Mr. Edward Marshall, of The Press, discussed the ‘‘ Tenement Problem,” which he 
said is one of the gravest, if not the gravest, that confronts the city. Careful inves- 
tigation shows that of this city’s 1,515,501 population, 1,225,411, or more than three 
fourths, live in tenement houses. Three fourths are a big majority. Tenement- 
house influences control the city. If these influences are bad, so much the worse for 
the city. Are they bad? Never in the vilest excesses of the filthiest continental city 
existed worse. In some respects we carry the shameful banner of leadership over 
the whole world. At no time or place in the history of the human race have its 
members been packed so tightly together as they are in our Tenth Ward. In that 
district the population is so dense that, if the inhabitants were placed on a parade 
ground of equal area, their ranks would be no less thick than those of an army in 
the field. They are an army; they fight their battle on election day, and their victory 
is ring rule. In 1891 the Fourteenth Ward held a population of 27,363. 1,008 died 
that year; 582, or more than half of these, had lived less than five years. 

The thing that will impress a thinking man most forcibly as he stands at a street 
crossing in one of these districts is the undeveloped intelligence — the possibilities 
that will never be realized. See the children. Seven tenths of them, if they had a 
chance, would grow into useful members of society; they would learn to think and 
do. But they have no chance. They develop into the same old race of slaves; they 
struggle and struggle and gain an existence as the rat does; they are animals; they 
live, find food and die. The difficulty of the problem is that these people do not 
want to live in the country, and if they did there is little hope of transit being made 
cheap enough at present not to be a great drain upon their wages. The problem 1s, 
therefore, to lodge them in the city. The present wretched tenements are the out- 
growth of greed, pure and simple. They give beastly accommodations and pay 
princely profits. The experience of the chairman of the meeting, his brother, Mr. 
W. Bayard Cutting, and other public-spirited men has shown it to be practicable to 
erect buildings in which privacy, cleanliness and health should be possible, rent 
them at low rates, and still gain a reasonable profit. What remains to be done in 
order to work out the salvation of the city is to carry out on a large scale the plans 
which these gentlemen have on a small scale demonstrated to be practicable. How 
can that best be done? In several foreign cities the municipalities have undertaken 
the work and have pushed it to completion. The speaker was not hopeful that New 
York could solve the problem in this way, but thought the work must be left to 
private capital. 

‘Friendly Rent Collecting’? was discussed by Mr. William Howe Tolman, secretary 
of the City Vigilance League. This system of rent collecting originated in 1864 with 
Octavia Hill, of London, It is a system whereby the rents are collected by Friendly 
Rent Collectors, generally women, who are paid the usual rates, but act on the 
principle of ‘‘ not the rent but a friend.’”’ The advantages of the system are: (1) a 
corrective of absentee landlordism; (2) the maintenance of a higher standard of 
living by discriminating in the tenants to whom the rooms are rented; (3) combina- 
tion of business with philanthropy; (4) practical aid to the family through the 
suggestions and kindly interest on the part of the collector; (5) it is productive of 
thrift. In illustration of the practicability of the system, the experience of Ellen 
Collins of New York and Hannah Fox of Philadelphia was described. Quoting from 
Miss Fox: ‘I have kept my property in good repair, underdrained it, and have left 
no jobs unattended to. I have netted five per cent on my investment. When gross 
receipts were ten per cent and I found I was netting six per cent, I reduced my 
rents.”” It will thus be seen that Friendly Rent Collecting pays. In conclusion it 
was stated that the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor will furnish 
a friendly rent collector whenever any landlord desires to make trial of this system. 

Police Commissioner Charles McLean spoke briefly on ‘‘ Municipal Lodging 
Houses.” He said that private charity, however good, has many limitations. It 
fails, too, when industrial enterprises fail, and we are face to face with such a crisis 
as the last few months have seen. During the past winter there has arisen as never 
before the question that each individual has a claim, at least for employment, on all 
the other individuals of the city. At this time large numbers of blameless, impover- 
ished workmen daily seek relief, and are lodged in station houses or sent to crowded, 
filthy, unwholesome, cheap lodging houses by charitable organizations. These men 
must be aided so that they may not take to begging or fall into despair. At any 
rate, the city can safely give relief in the shape of the purest necessities in kind —a 
supper, a night’s lodging, bath and breakfast, in return for work just sufficient to 
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pay for the outlay. Such was the purpose of the Municipal Lodging House Act, which, 
through the inactivity of the city authorities, has so far remained a dead letter. The 
speaker highiy*praised the Wayfarer’s Lodge in West Twenty-eighth Street, and said 
that the municipal lodging houses should be modelled as far as possible on its plan. 

Rev. Leighton Williams, treasurer of the Conference, said the idea of the promoters 
was to provide a free platform on which all phases of thought on municipal govern- 
ment might be represented. What Birmingham, London and other European cities 
have done can be done here. What we need is a practical, positive programme, and 
the time is ripé for it. 

Questions and discussion followed. Mr. Bolton Hall, secretary of the New York 
Tax Reform Association, in a five-minute speech pointed out that within the city 
there is much vacant land in the hands of speculators, for unearned increment. He 
urged that such land be taxed as much as if occupied, and so relieve the existing 
pressure and at the same time provide work for the unemployed. Dr. Crampton, of 
the A. I. C. P., spoke of the disgraceful ynanner in which those without shelter are 
at present lodged in the station houses. 


UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS LECTURE BUREAU. 


No department of the work of the Union for Practical Progress is of greater iin- 
portance than its Lecture Bureau. In the interest of this bureau the national com- 
mittee proposes to come into friendly relations, through correspondence, with the 
various reform agencies in every city, town and village of America. 

By arranging carefully planned routes for the lecturers and keeping them busy five 
or six nights each week, and by a system of frequent stops, thus avoiding long- 
distance rides, the expense can be reduced to a minimum, and the best talent can be 
placed within reach of the smallest towns and villages everywhere. There is no rea- 
son why our Union Bureau cannot be made the most extensive and perfect lecture 
bureau in the world. Now is the time for churches, reform societies, radical clubs, 
and interested individuals everywhere to correspond with us concerning speakers, 
dates and terms. 

During the summer months it may be well to arrange out-of-door mass meetings 
wherever possible. But the great educational campaign will begin in September. — It 
is our intention by that time to have routes planned for lecturers and organizers in 
the extreme Western and Southern states, as well as in the Eastern cities, and it is 
desirable that the dates be fixed as far ahead as possible. Among the lecturers who 
have already been engaged for the coming season by this bureau are the following: 

1. Hamlin Garland — author, poet, reformer. His lectures deal especially with 
economics and the causes of poverty. 

2. Duren J. H. Ward, D. D., A. M., Ph. D., (titles from Hillsdale, Harvard and 
Leipsiec Universities respectively), for two years Travelling Fellow of Harvard Univer- 
sity in Europe, recently lecturer at Harvard on the History of Philosophy, for three 
seasons Lecturer on Anthropology in Harvard Summer School, Superintendent 
Working-men’s School, New York, Memiber of New York Academy of Anthropology 
and Founder of the Evolution Lectureship, which has for its object the spread of the 
scientific attitude by sermons from the standpoint of modern natural science. 

3. Prof. George D. Herron, occupying the chair of Applied Christianity in Iowa 
College and Author of ** The New Redemption” and * The Christian Society.” 

4. Rev. E. T. Root, Baltimore, Md. 

5. Rev. S. W. Sample, Minneapolis, Minn., an eloquent, intensely earnest and deep 
student of social questions. 

6. Rev. Alexander Kent, pastor of the People’s Church, Washington, D. C., a 
strong, logical speaker. 

7. W. D. MeCrackan, A. M., author, Boston. Especially familiar with everything 
that relates to the Swiss methods of government, such as the referendum, the initia- 
tive, and proportional representation. 

8. Prof. D. S. Holman of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Science, the 
celebrated microscopist and inventor of the tele-microscope and other scientific 
instruments. A special card where a pay lecture could be arranged and made to 
cover the entire cost of his visit. With his wonderful tele-microscope he reveals the 
marvels of science on canvas so that they can be understood by children. He aiso 
shows the beauties of art and nature in an entirely new and fascinating manner by 
means of his instrument, instructs in a scholarly and interesting way. He can 
either give his feast in the wonderland of science, and during the same evening 
explain the objects of the new movement, or he can deliver a pay lecture the first 
night followed by a social reform mass meeting upon the next. 
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9. Percy M. Reese, the celebrated lecturer on Roman art. His lectures on ‘“* Rome 
and America” and “Slavery Old: and New,” illustrated with stereopticon, cannot 
help producing the most vivid impressions on any audience, and convincing them that 
the basis of American civilization is being destroyed by the same evils that caused 
the downfall of Rome. 

10. Miss Diana Hirschler, president of the Young Women’s Arena Club of Phila- 
delphia. 

11. Four of the six Vrooman brothers, Revs. Harry, Walter, and Hiram, and Mr. 
Carl Vrooman. Men who are earnest and zealous for a new and higher civilization, 
they can oceupy a Christian pulpit, a secular platform, or a stand for an out-of-door 
mass meeting with equal ease, thoroughly conversant with every phase of the great 
social problem. They speak entirely extemporaneously, and have the peculiar gift 
ot contagious enthusiasm. 

Address all communications in this line to U. P. P. Lecture Bureau, Room 16, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


VOICES FROM THE MORAL BATTLE FIELD. 


As an indication of the growing interest, all over the country, in our 
Union for Practical Progress, the following representative letters will be 
interesting to our readers : — 

THe SAN FRANCISCO WOMAN’S COUNCIL. 
Editor ** The A ena.” SAN FrANCcIsco, Cal., March 12, 1894. 

DEAR Str: We have noted from month to month the growing interest in the 
cause of moral reform, and though no society here has taken up the work, we, as a 
band of workers for human progress, desire to go on record as a tributary to the 
great current of helpfulness which your magazine has set to flowing. 

We are twenty-five in strength, numerically speaking, and all belong to the ad- 
vance guard in the army of progress. If we can serve you in any way, command us, 
and we will respond to the extent of our ability. 

Yours for justice, 
Mrs. L. M. Praitrt, President, 
Mrs. Louise AMEs, Secretary, 
San Francisco Woman’s Council. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC WORKER. 
637 F Street, WAsuHInGTon, D. C., March 14, 1894. 
DEAR Mr. FLower: Perhaps your Mr. Vrooman may have mentioned my name 
to you in reference to the Union for Practical Progress; at any rate he has enthused 
me into the work. My headquarters are Washington, but | came to F. on business 
connected with the Parliament Publishing Company, and took the opportunity to 
explain to a number the ideas and aims of the movement; as a result, I have elicited 
the interest of all the ministers in the town and also a number of leading business 
men. There will be held on Thursday night of this week a meeting of ministers 
and business men for the purpose of organizing. We have about twenty or thirty 
of the leading laymen of the city coéperating. 
I also presented the movement to the ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ference in session here, and think a number of them will take up the movement. 
Inspired by the terrible revelations of your “ Civilization’s Inferno,” I am zealous 
for the work. Very truly, 
W. H. Perrincer. 


THE CuurRcH’s OPPORTUNITY. 
Str. CHARLES, Minn., March 13, 1894. 
Mr. B. O. Flower, Editor ** The Arena,” 

My peAR Sir: Your kind favor of the 10th inst., enclosing proof of your article, 
‘*The New Dime,” also copies of THe ARENA containing articles on the better ideal 
of church work, are received. Please accept thanks for your prompt and cordial 
response, 

I cannot forbear to express my appreciation of the great work being done by you 
and your helpers in the cause of humanity, and in the higher realm of thought. I am 
greatly pleased and benefited by many of the discussions appearing in THE AKENA, 
For a number of years I have been a student of mind and its environment, and I am 
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satisfied, with you, that we are on the threshold of a new era, The Divine speaks in 
the early morning to those who are awake. I hope to be able to put in practice some 
of the methods of the Union for Practical Progress. 

Unless the professed followers of Jesus awake more generally to their responsi- 
bilities, unless the church soon uses its immense latent powers for good, I fear that 
the gates of the new order will swing on hinges lubricated with blood, as in the 
French Revolution. But the church is awaking; prophets with morning light in 
their eyes are speaking, and the great heart of humanity is responding. 

(Rev.) OLIVER H. P. Suiru. 


A VOLUNTEER FROM TEXAS. 
Mr. B. O. Flower, ANDERSON, Texas, March 9, 1894. 

DEAR Sir: Having become much interested and worked up as to the amount of 
good that may be accomplished in working with the Union for Practical Progress, I 
write to you for a little help and advice. 

I live in an iniand village of about five hundred inhabitants, four white churches 
and very little progression. In fact the churches are almost dead, and the people 
are badly in need of some one to awaken them to the unrest, misery and discontent 
of the masses, and to point out where our republic is drifting, in order to prevent 
bloodshed and misery. 

There is little need for charity here, as we do not have actual starvation as in large 
cities. My greatest sympathy goes out to the farmers’ wives around here who lead 
such hard and mentally starved lives. Do you think I could accomplish anything 
here by working with the Union for Practical Progress? I can devote time and some 
money to insure its success. I feel all the time that there is work for me to do, and 
I must be “ up and doing.” 

Let me congratulate you, Mr. Flower, on the success of your magazine in instilling 
broad, liberai and invigorating ideas in your readers. Yours is a brave and grand 
work for suffering humanity. 

Any advice or ideas you may suggest will be gratefully received. 

Truly, Mrs. Lizzize N. THRoop. 


A UNITARIAN CLERGYMAN. 


65 Glenham Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
My DEAR Mr. FLOWER: The union of moral forces is a movement in the right 
direction. As the war for the union of American states thirty years ago emanci- 
pated the colored slaves, so this movement in the interest of a larger union will tend 
to emancipate all slaves, regardiess of color. To be a Union soldier ought to thrill 
the pulses of our higher nature as it did the soldiers of thirty years ago. Let the 
call for volunteers be sounded again and again, and the ranks will be speedily filled 
by men and women brave and true. I shall do what I can to serve as high private, 

be assured. Cordially, NAPOLEON HOAGLAND. 


LET THE LIGHT SHINE. 


TURNBULL, Ala., March 11, 1894. 
THE ARENA PUBLISHING Company: I have read in the March number of THE 
ARENA, on page 540, of the Union for Practical Progress. I could not sleep last 
night for studying about that grand Union. Please send all information. I will do 
all I can to let the light shine; all you will have to do is to let me have the light. 
Do, do hasten the light, and send any instruction that will be valuable in guiding me 
aright. I feel in hopes by the time I get the necessary information that I can in- 
fluence some friends to become interested. I have five sons, all grown now. I have 
vowed that I will do all I can for the rising generation. Do, do let-me have the 
light. My environment is very unfavorable; I have an afflicted brother and an aged 
mother, who is eighty-six years old, but rest assured I will do all I can for this 
movement. Please send enough circulars giving instruction to enable me to send to 

all the children, Do, do haste. Mrs. M. B. 
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Volume Ten of The Arena. 

Volume Ten will open with the June 
number. It will, we believe, be the 
strongest and most vital volume yet is- 
sued. Our contributions already arranged 
for are such as will compel the attention 
of all true thinkers. THe ARENA has 
never catered to fossilized thought or 
plutocratie dictation. It has given the 
thinking world the sincere convictions of 
the advance guard of truth in all depart- 
ments of inquiry. Before its advent, 
thinkers representing the advance line 
of civilization among magazines of opin- 
ion found all avenues closed against 
them as they were not thought to have 
sufficient following to make it financially 
profitable to give them a hearing. Then 
again, conservatism would growl and 
plutocracy threaten if those who stood 
for the dawn in the realm of truth or 
justice in the province of social life 
should be allowed to speak. The divine 
right of capital must be respected at all 
hazards. The right of man— well, the 
future could take care of that problem. 
Such was, and toa great degree is to-day, 
the voice of conventional literature. 

It was against this tyranny of ancient 
thought and the despotism of savage 
greed that Turk ARENA raised its voice. 
It welcomed the prophets of the dawn, 
and its success has shown that the people 
appreciate a bold, free and utterly un- 
trammelled review which voices the 
ablest and most vital new thought of the 
age. Volume Tenof THE ARENA will be 
absolutely essential to all earnest and sin- 
cere reformers, all fearless investigators 
and seekers after truth, and all teachers 
and parents who appreciate the solemn 
duties which devolve upon those who 
have in their hands the destiny of the 
to-morrow of civilization. 


—w—"* 


Rev. M. J. Savage on Lowell. 

In this issue our readers will enjoy a 
contribution of more than ordinary in- 
terest in Mr. Savage’s paper on the poet 


Lowell. The great Unitarian thinker 
when a young man imbibed more in- 
spiration from the poems of Lowell than 
those of any other poet, and in treating 
this theme he naturally appears at his 
very best. I am glad he has given us 
‘The Crisis” in full. It is especially 
applicable to-day, when we are facing a 
far greater crisis ‘than that which called 
Victor 
Hugo once said, * Life is conscience,” 


forth this soul-stirring poem. 


and certainly anything which appeals 
powerfully to the conscience in man 
lives long after easy-going, dilettante 
verse which wins the applause of con- 
ventional critics is forgotten. 

wae 
The Ascent of Life. 

In this issue we publish the last part 
of one of the most interesting series of 
papers which has appeared in years. The 
field in which Mr. Jarvis is in a certain 
sense a pioneer will doubtless soon be 
well occupied, for the trend of the new 
thought is in the direction indicated by 
him. ‘The Ascent of Life’’ will soon 
be issued in book form, and will without 
question meet with a wide and ready 


sale. 
BABII II 


Dr. James R. Cocke on the Mind in 
Medicine. 

A very striking contribution is that of 
Dr. Cocke, which forms one of the fea- 
tures of the present number. The able 
papers on ‘‘ Hypnotism” and ‘* The Voice 
as an Index to the Soul,” published in the 
December and January numbers, have 
been widely quoted and commented 
upon in America, England and France. 
The present contribution is one of the 
broadest and most temperate discussions 
of this great theme which has ever been 
written by a regular physician. My own 
personal investigations in the power of 
mind as a curative agent lead me to 
believe that it possesses a potential heal- 
ing power greater than Dr. Cocke con- 
cedes. But his position is substantially 
that which is held to-day by the most 
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liberal of the regular physicians who 
have given the subject of hypnotism and 
mental therapeutics sufficient attention 
to render them intelligent critics. 

The personality of this young physician 
is peculiarly interesting. In many re- 
spects he is the most remarkable man I 
have ever known. The story of his life 
is wonderfully rich in suggestive and in- 
spiring hints to the young, and affords 
one of the most striking illustrations of 
what may be accomplished by an indomi- 
table will and unflagging perscverance. 
He was born in Tennessee, when only a 
few months old he lost his sight through 
the heroic and careless treatment of a 
physician. At an early age he was well 
educated in the school for the blind. 
Subsequently he went through the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. This, of course, 
entailed great expense, owing to his hav- 
ing to be read to for many hours every 
With the loss of sight the other 


senses became very acute, and he soon 


day. 


became able to tell a color by touch. In 
my home Dr. Cocke has rapidly given 
the color of a number of fabrics of vari- 
ous hues which Mrs. Flower gave to him 
te touch, rarely failing to name even the 
shade. His ear also is so sensitive that 
be can reproduce a large part of an opera 
after having once heard it. But-aside 
from the rest music affords him in his 
busy life, he does not give time to this 
accomplishment. 

He early conceived the idea of becom- 
ing a physician, and despite the strenu- 
ous efforts made by friends and relatives 
to dissuade him, he persisted in his de- 
termination. Finally he came to Boston 
and entered the Boston University School 
of Medicine, from which he graduated 
with honors. The power of an indomi- 
table will to overcome a seemingly in- 
obstacle was well illus- 
He had 
no sight with which to familiarize him- 


surmountable 
trated during his college days. 


self with the various tissues and abnormal 
growths which call for microscopic ex- 
amination, but he overcame this difficulty 
by having casts made, reproducing the 
cells as they appear to the eye under a 
powerful glass. His wonderful touch 
now came to his aid, and by feeling the 
enlarged cast and then touching the tis- 
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sue or growth he quickly learned the 
character of the tissue the mement he 
touched it. Indeed his touch is so sensi- 
tive and his mind so receptive that he is 
enabled to make _ psychical 
which are inexplicable to stolid material- 
istic 


di whnoses 


physicians. I have myself wit- 
nessed many most remarkable examina- 
tions made by him in this manner, and | 
might cite some cases of peculiar interest 
which have come under my personal ob- 
servation, illustrating this strange power, 
if space permitted. 

from the Boston 


University School of Medicine (home- 


After graduating 
opathic) Dr. Cocke took a post-graduate 
course in the Harvard University School 
of Medicine (allopathic). He also re- 
ceived a thorough training in massage 
from the most skilful instructors, as well 
as a course in hypnotism from a very 
eminent French physician. 

These things illustrate what may be 
accomplished under circumstances which 
few young men blessed with eye sight 
have the patience, perseverance and cour- 
age to master. Dr. Cocke has an insati- 
able thirst for knowledge and a strong 
love for literary pursuits, which he grat- 
ifies as far as possible during the little 
leisure he is able to snatch from his large 
practice. In temperament he is sensitive 
and poetic. In appearance he reminds 
me of the portraits of Edgar Allan Poe. 
I think he would have made as great a 
success in literature as he is making in 
the pursuit of his favorite profession, 
and it will not surprise me if he becomes 
a brilliant authority among medical 
writers, as he possesses in an eminent 
degree the critical, scientific spirit of 
modern times, united with a breadth of 
thought which is too often lacking among 
medical authorities. 


—"—oor—=- 


Professor Parsons on the Philosophy of 
Mutualism. 

I trust all our readers will peruse with 
eare the able argument made by Pro- 
fessor Parsons in his contribution on 
‘*The Philosophy of Mutualism.”’ Mr. 
Parsons occupies a chair in the Boston 
University School of Law, and in addi- 
tion to being one of the most popular 
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professers in this well-known institution 
of learning, has for some years been em- 
ployed as legal text writer for Little, 
Brown & Co. of Boston. Unlike many 
instructors in conservative institutions, 
Professor Parsons has been uninfluenced 
by the stygian spell of conventionalism 
and unpolluted by the reigning greed for 
gold. His heart and brain have re- 
mained true to the cause of human jus- 
tice, and he has steadfastly followed the 
ideals which appear to him to lead up 
into a higher, nobler and purer civiliza- 
tion. 


An Ominous Baby. 

I wish each reader of THE ARENA to 
peruse with care the vivid sketch by 
Stephen Crane in this issue. Read it 
carefully that you may enjoy its literary 
merit and note how simple the language 
and vivid the description of life. It is 
an admirable bit of worl:, even if viewed 
merely as a fine character study. But 
after you have perused the sketch from 
this point of view read it carefully as 
a social study. The little chap who had 
acquired the engine and who refused the 
gamin the pleasure of even playing with 
it for a few moments, places the toy 
behind him the moment there is danger: 
The “divine right” of property, as prac- 
tically held by modern plutoeracy, finds 
a striking expression in the involuntary 
action of the little aristocrat, who risks a 
thrashing by placing himself between 
th. toy and danger. When he grows 
older he will probably become wiser in 
the way of the world and employ others 
to be bomb protectors; that is, if times 
do not change. But I believe they will 
change. The conscience of the nation is 
waking, and conscience, when aroused, 
is more powerful than avarice. 

Keep your eyes on Stephen Crane. He 
will be a much-talked-of man long after 
many favorites of dilettanteism are for- 
gotten. 


——or—rrr 


A Word to the Industrial Millions. 
Working-men everywhere, unite. Sink 
all personal differences in the presence 
of a power which is as merciless as it is 
conscienceless, and which, step by step, 
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is forcing the industrial millions into a 
condition of hopeless bondage. The cause 
of each working-man is the cause of all. 
If you are indifferent to the fate of your 
unemployed brother the day will soon 
come when you also will cry in vain 
for justice. Unite, educate and agitate. 
There is not a moment to lose if the 
republic is to be redeemed from the 
tyranny of the gold power. 


—~—aeEwere—™*" 


The Arrogance of Bespotism. 

Are we living in a republic or an 
oligarchy? Let facts answer the mo- 
mentous question. The Washington 
despatches to the New York dailies of 
March 23 show that not only does plu- 
tocracy desire to deny the right of peti- 
tion, but honest, earnest working-men 
who plead for industrial emancipation 
Who are 


the real lawless anarchists — the oligarchy 


may be arrested as vagrants. 


which acts through its tools in the press, 
or the proletariat who seeks to exercise 
the right of petition? Shame, a thousand 
times shame, upon the insolent tools of 
conscienceless greed. Unless the people 
rouse, unite and at the ballot box sweep 
from the halls of legislation the minions 
of Wall Street who have despoiled the 
wealth producers, all hope of restoring 
the republic will soon have vanished. 
The time has come for action if liberty 
is to be saved. ° 


—~ 


Awake, Americans, and Throw off the 
Bonds of Industrial Slavery. 

* Demonetize gold or reinstate silver!” 
Let this be a slogan cry, and do not place 
any confidence in the bait which the 
usurer Class is throwing out in its talk 
about international bimetallism. That 
talk is only to cause the people to’ pause 
until the chains of serfdom are still more 
firmly forged around the necks of the 
wealth producers, and the burden of 
taxes is increased by additional issues 
of bonds. The issue of bonds at the 
present time is one of the most colossal 
crimes ever committed by corrupt poli- 
ticians. It is well to remember that 
President Cleveland is merely carrying 
out President Harrison's policy, and that 
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Secretary Carlisle (Democrat) has found 
his most able supporter in Senator Sher- 
man (Republican); both administrations 
being the tools of Wall Street. The 
battle cry from now on should be — “ The 
demonetization of gold or the reinstate- 
ment of silver; an American system of 
Jinance for America, and political banish- 
ment for the betrayers of the wealth pro- 
ducer.”’ 
A Powerful Paper by Helen H. Gardener. 
Helen H. Gardener possesses a virtue 
very rare in this age of truckling subser- 
viency. She is absolutely loyal to her 
conceptions of right, and has the courage 
to unmask the rottenness of latter-day 
pharisaism and conventional morality. 
But she is far more than a brave, high- 
minded woman; she is one of the most 
Read the 
exceedingly strong paper from her gifted 


logical reasoners of our time. 


pen in this issue of THE ARENA, and 
then call to mind the hackneyed twaddle 
about women being incapable of reason- 
ing, about their being merely creatures 
of impulse and emotion and thoroughly 
unfit to exercise the right of suffrage. 
The truth is, women are incomparably 
stronger than men morally (doubtless 
owing chiefly to the pernicious influence 
of the double standard), moral lepers 
in the church and out of the church 
oppose suffrage, as they do not want the 
infamous age of consent laws abolished, 
and when overtaken in immorality they 
do not want half the jury women. 
—cvcvrnhk— — —e—eer 
Is this a Republic or an Oligarchy ? 
During the past thirty years, while the 
unthinking voters have been throwing 
up their hats and shouting loudiy for 
the servants of trusts, monopolies and 
usurers in the twe old parties, the oli- 
garchy has been steadily preparing to re- 
duce to absolute, perpetual and hopeless 
servitude the wealth producers of the 
United States. Privilege after privilege 
has been given to special classes. Special 
privileges, class legislation and the con- 
traction of currency have, year by year, 
reduced the industrial millions from a 
condition of marvellous prosperity — pricr 
to the destruction of the greenbacks and 
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the demonetization of silver—to the 
present appaliing condition, in which we 
find millions of industrious citizens beg- 
ging for work but finding none, while 
millions of acres of land are held idle by 
wealthy syndicates until the community 
doubles or trebles its selling value, and 
while armories are rising all over the 
country at the behest and through the 
munificence of the rich. The Seventh 
Regiment of New York, for example, has 
a palatial home, valued at about one 
million dollars, all of which has been 
paid for by private individuals. Who 
gave this great sum, and for what was it 
given? Some interesting facts can be 
told about this regiment. 

Those who care to look over the list 
of large subscribers to the new armory 
of Chicago will be instructed if they 
have ordinary discernment. But this 
is not all. If any one doubts that this 
is more an oligarchy than a republic, 
let him read the following despatch from 
Fort Worth, Tex., to the New York Sun 
of March 24:— 

Fort Worth, Tex., March 23 City Recorder 
Smith has instructed the police force of the city 
in regard to the advance of the “Army of the 
Unemployed,” and to bring every member before 
him without distinction as to officer or private: 
The recorder says he will fine every able-bodied 
man to the extent allowed by law, and will set 
them at work repairing the city streets. Should 
the army reach Fort Worth lively times are 
expected. 

Here we see the insolence of office as 
well as the inhumanity of the savage. 
Americans, think of it! Here are seven 
hundred unemployed American citizens 
en route for the national capital, marching 
under the banner of the republic, to exer- 
cise the right of petition, and the man who 
voices the despotism of capital proposes, 
under a strained construction of a brutal 
statute, to goad honest, self-respecting 
individuals to deeds of violence. Who is 
here the destructionist ?— who the real 
lawless anarchist? Shame, a thousand 
times shame, that patriotism is so low 
and the anarchism of capital so powerful 
that petty tyrants can make such threats 
without awakening the storm of indigna- 
tion which such inhumanity and incen- 
diary threats merit. In months I have 
read nothing more essentially incendiary 
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than the above, unless it be the following 
despatch published in the New York 
dailies of March 24. The despatch is 
dated Washington, March 23, and reads 
as tollows:— 

James L. Pugh, Jr., the special assistant at- 
torney for the District of Columbia, who prose- 
utes vagrancy cases in the police court, told the 
United Press representative this morning that 
if Coxey and his army came the police would un- 
doubtedly make a general raid on the common- 
weal forces. “ They coulé be arrested under the 
vagrancy laws,” said Mr. Pugh, “and certainly 
convicted under them.” 

“ But you could not arrest Coxey as a vagrant,” 
the reporter suggested. ‘ He’s a rich man.” 


“Yes, we could and would arrest Coxey, too,’ 
said Mr. Pugh. *“ Under the broad construction 
of the vagrancy law by Judge Kimball, Coxey 
would be ‘an idle and disorderly person,’ and ‘a 
suspicious person, unable to give a good account 
of himself.” Nosuch gathering as Coxey proposes 
will be permitted here, for the police will not 
allow crowds of suspicious characters to loiter 
on the streets.” 

If the time has not come for the Ameri- 
can people to awake, organize, vote as a 
unit and sweep from the official world 
such minions of plutocracy, then the 
hour will never strike for’ freedom to 
awake from her hypnotic trance or the 
industrial millions to cast aside their 
shackles and declare themselves men 
rather than willing slaves. Americans, 
awake! While you sleep the enemies of 
the republic are erecting bulwarks which 
will make the triumph of justice and 
manhood for you and your children an 
‘iridescent dream.’’ Awake, organize, 
agitate and educate and vote as a unit. 


—_—_—eoa 


Professor Buchanan on the Downfall 
of Pure Republican Government. 

In a recent newspaper contribution, 
Professor Joseph Rodes Buchanan, 
author of ‘*‘ The New Education, ‘* Thera- 
peutic Sarcognomy,’ ‘‘ Psychometry,” 
and other brilliant and scholarly works, 
makes the following observations, which 
fall on the earnest, patriotic ear as the 
**sound of an alarm bell at midnight” :— 

Iam not a pessimistic alarmist, but rather an 
optimist looking to a bright future; but when I 
see a desert or a morass on our journey I know 
it, and no mirage can hide it. 

But our people do not see so as to realize their 
present condition and the terrible downward 
movement of the avalanche that is just begin- 
ning. They do not realize that the American re- 
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public is already overthrown by monopoly and 
corruption —that the country has been surren- 
dered to the rule of the plutocracy which centres 
at New York, and that we are practically in an 
oligarchy as formidable as the “ thirty tyrants” 
of Athens. 

The oligarchy has shattered all prosperity and 
driven three or four million people to the verge 
of starvation in a country which has the elements 
of universal and unlimited prosperity. They 
have brought on a condition which will not be 
endured by Americans long, and they propose to 
carry on this dangerous experiment on human 
patience until they force the final struggle on 
the question whether men or money shall rule 
forever. From the present drift of our corrupt 
politics I do not see how that struggle can be 


avoided, 
eae 


General Allen and the Famous Special 
Order. 

I have received a letter from Adjutant- 
General Allen denying that the sentence, 
‘¢ The trouble will not come until Janu- 
ary, after the fruit, hay, and grain crops 
have been gathered, when an army of 
men will be out of employment,” was 
appended to the famous order he sent 
out last summer, in a time of peace and 
when the only likelihood of violence 
would be the starvation of honest and 
industrious working-men. General Allen 
says: “* The Socivlogical News, from 
which you quoted, doubtless took it 
from the sensational papers of Cali- 
fornia.”’ It would seem incredible that 
the adjutant-general should be so re- 
miss as to allow the California papers 
to publish and discuss this remarkable 
order without taking the trouble to deny 
its truthfulness, especially after the in- 
dustrial classes denounced the measure. 
A statement so grave ought to have been 
promptly denied, if untrue, in the in- 
terest of peace and good government, 
especially if the unrest and discontent in 
California was deemed so great that Gen- 
eral Allen thought it wise to give out the 
following order, which he sends as the 
one he issued: — 

The Adjutant: Have you field chests? What 
blanks required for field service ? 

The Quartermaster: What amount of baggage 
would you require for a battalion of two hundred 
men, for thirty days’ active service? How many 
tents has your regiment? State size and condi- 
tion. Are they complete as to poles and pins? 
How many wagons necessary to transport bag- 
gage for a battalion one hundred miles? What 
would be the cost of five hundred blankets, U. 8, 
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A. standard? What is the sizeand weight? Could 
they be purchased in your locality? What would 
be the cost of shoes suitable for field service? 
What amount and kinds of forage required for 
one hundred horses ten days? How many hatch- 
ets, axes, saws, picks and shovels would be 
required? 

The Commissary: What articles compose the 
ration, U. S. A.? If battalion was ordered into 
service what articles would you purchase at once, 
for three days, if ordered to purchase? What 
would be the cost of two thousand rations as 
What camp 
Have 
camp 


above, purchased in open market? 
and garrison equipage have you on hand? 
you cooking utensils, table ware and 
chests? How many wagons required to transport 
provisions one hundred miles for five hundred 
men twenty days? 

The Surgeon: How many hospital tents have 
you? What size of tents required, and how 
many poles and pins? What would be your req- 
uisition for medicines and hospital supplies, for 
five hundred men thirty days? Have you medi- 
cine chests, cots, blankets, stretchers? What 
cooking utensils have you? 

The Ordnance Officer: What is the condition 
of the arms in your regiment? How much am- 
munition on hand? What is the cost of S. R. 
cartridges, calibre 45, in your locality? Of re- 
volver cartridges same calibre? What are the 
standard weights, powder and ball, rifle cart- 
ridges? Has the regiment re-loading tools? 

The Signal Officer: How many men qualified 
for service? What is the greatest distance yon 
have communicated by heliograph? Have you 
complete equipments? 


I gladly publish this word from General 
Allen, as I would under no circumstances 


be unjust or in the slightest degree mis- ° 


represent any one. I hate injustice as 
much as I hate tyranny. But I submit 
that if the social discontent was so great 
as to justify the sending out of such a 
despatch as the above, the general was 
certainly remiss in not correcting a state- 
ment so grave as the one in question, 
When it was being published unchal- 
lenged over the state and copied abroad. 
It is true that the report which was pub- 
lished, and uncorrected for months, adds 
only a shade to the dark and indefensible 
when issued in a 
But if untrue 


order — indefensible 
time of profound peace. 
it should have been corrected long before 
the general felt it necessary through the 


profound awakening caused by the article 


on ** Jesus or Cesar”’ to take cognizance 
of the error. In his letter General Allen 
says: ‘‘ The extract from the Sociological 
News doubtless was taken from an article 
published in one of the sensational papers 
in this state. Being published in Tue 


ARENA. 


ARENA gives the charges their only im- 
I am confident THE ARENA 
has no disposition to misrepresent us.”’ 


portance. 


I am glad the phrase in question was 
not a part of the order, for, as reported 
by General Allen, it is dark enough, 
and should be enough to arouse every 
patriot to the 
stop to the aggressions of 


¢ 
oD 


American 
putting a 
Ceesar. 


necessity of 


__rorrrwem~ 


Our Symposium on the Saloon. 
The of the 
momentous problems confronting the 
American The 
greed of our plutecracy and the brutal 
disregard of all that is highest and best 
by the arrogant saloon power, are the 


saleon evil is one most 


people. conscienceless 


Siamese twins of night, Whose thoughts 
are the thoughts of one being, whose 
instincts rise no higher than the fountain 
of self, and whose corrupt influences are 
with startling rapidity changing the 
republic into an oligarchy dominated by 
If our peo- 
ple would save the republic they must 
awake, arise, unite and throw off the 
yoke of despotism; only immediate and 
concerted action can avail to this end. 
No more striking illustration of the law- 
less character of the saloon power and 


conscienceless millionaires. 


its mission than the shameful outrages 
being perpetrated in South Carolina, 
where the government is seeking to en- 
force a law passed by both branches of 
the legislature, and no more pitiful ex- 
hibition of the subserviency of the pluto- 
cratic press to the dictates of the rum 
power, could be found than the shame- 
ful misrepresentations which have been 
given to the people as news. 
—e—_——eeeeeern" 

Mr. Post’s Paper. 

Few men in the United States can pre- 
sent the land question so clearly and con- 
cisely as Mr. Louis F. Post, and our 
readers will find in his paper, which we 
publish this month, a discussion of more 
than usual importance. 


—r—rr™m 


Important Papers Crowded Out. 

Owing to the unusual length of the 
papers by Professor Stinson 
Jarvis and Mr. Savage, I have had to omit 


Congressman John Davis’ second paper 


Parsons, 








Like calming oil on all the stormy cre . 
And fill the hollows between wave and wave: 
ro nurse my children on the milk of 


And alchemize old hates into the gold of love 

















It is because I believe this to be of immense importance and the noblest 
vork which lies before earnest men and women of the present time that | 
ppeal to our readers to help this movement by the organization of clubs, 
ocieties and unions and by carrying out that part of our programme whic! 
s best suited the community in which such one resides. 1 would, also, urg 
very reader of Tur ARENA, who can possibly afford it, to contribute some 
hing to the treasury of the National Union for Practical Progress. The 
ioney contributed will be acknowledged in the pages of this magazine and 
isbursements will be published every six months, so that each contributor 
ill see exactly how every dollar paid in has been expended. The greatest 
ure will be taken in keeping down every cent of unnecessary expense and 
waking every dollar go as far as possible in circulating literature, in putting 
rganizers in the field, and in pushing the work as rapidly as possible. 

If our friends will help us in this work, within a vear the nation rill 
wakened hy ag ‘eat wa - of altruistic thought io / helieve aeill pende 
“" peaceful advent of the new time not only possthle hast dee ritable. (‘on- 
ributing to this work is, believe, a most sacred duty which devolves on 
ery one who appreciates the good being done. How can you, O friends 
the poor, the suffering and the unfortunate, better rise to the nobiest 
‘ights than by thus helping the speedy advent of a brighter and happier 
w-? And you who love the great Republic, will yon not promptly, freely 
ul joyfully contribute to this great movement which in a few weeks has 
sccomplished such a glorious work and which will become nation-wide in its 
eration as soon as we receive a sufficient amount to push our organizations? 
Frit nds, T appeal fo you to help us in this work. Tt is a sacred duty; 
is wore than this. itisa high and holy privilege to be abh to further the 
irit of “ Peace on earth, good-will to meno and shed the light that ema- 
te 8 from the Golden Rule over a land, darkened by selfish g eed. 
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luke Bb N Unron POR PRACTICAL PROGRESS 
REASON FOR EXNISTENCI 
\ ~ re est . iws t ac ae, We ! } wh ‘ sun 
he } I race we 1K lorwal il I ~ t is aS seriou 
<4 ization has « ed 
Asa | rows his irments, so society outgrows its Institutional clothes, a1 ! ~ vliap 
} t = me ul larger needs, or perish The best thought of the awe appli ith the 
solution of these problems: but the practi 1 soluti . i vin the theore ili 
rs e shall be mack " sill for life * We all know already more good than we do Shall w 
suse Ourselves to do the wul that we know, or may know ” 
rhis isan e of organized effort Special interests combine to accomplish their end in unior 
strength, an l h representing a trifling minority of the population, are able to rule th 
! ! ‘ he pu weal rhe children of light are not always quick to learn from th 
of this w il Entrenched oppression, mighty thr igh bol | nization and co eration 
. ne m its Vv union, organization and codperation The forces that make fo 
‘ sness and ] merge their differences, pool their issues and prese 1 united fron 
es that} ion ul greed, and for se il stag! ion, decay and dea 
PLAC! 
rhe Boston Union for Practical Progress is a brancl f a concerted effort alread reanized j 
vile hia, Baltimore Washington, New York, Germantown, ¢ imibia, S. ¢ und other ities 
ement that is being rapidly pushed by a skilful, enthusiastic and aggressive organizer devoting hi 
re ne to the work, and that promises to become national in its 8 ye Lmovement that seekst 
e all the progressive social forces and agencies of America, reli ous, educational, ethica in 
form forces that, like winds, tides, gravitation and electricity, tho h ifinite in ther otene 
re but slightly utilized ind to turn them upon the great w of practically extinguishing the evil 
i l ht the lives of o people and menace our civilization If the work seems reat, let w 
ember that the need is great; and that if it shall be met at all, it must be comprehensivel raspe 
ipproached with the larweness that characterizes a political campaign, or that irked th 
iedia il crusades Isolated individual or group effort is like random firing in a batth We mu 
inite and cooperate, Or fall before the united forces of evil 
AIM. 
The Boston Branch of the Union for Practical Progress hones to arouse the interest and se re tl 
f the irious religious, ser religious and reform bodies; to unite these upon a platf broa 
h for land e the in a harmonious and fraternal effort to make our city more worthy ¢« 
s noble history a ore nearly in line with its splendid possibilities ind to enlist the city ¢ 
ston in a united effort with other cities towards solving practically our national problems at 
i mn the world movement 
METHODS. 
rhe specific scheme of work embraces the following 
fhe Program, The adoption of a systematic plan of mpaign, outlined by the executive cor 
tee of the National Union for Practical Progress for use in the cities which organize unions ¢ 
their own Che topics and dates until June 10th, 1894, are as follows: Until March 11, the Sweatis 
System; from March 11 to April 8, Tenement House Reform; from April 8 to May 1 How best 
eat the Saloon Evil; from May 13 to June 10, Child Labor. 
Helpers and Speakers rhe enrolment of a body of men and women able and willing to arou 


the interest and secure the codperation of the specific organizations, religious, reform and other, 
which they may be members; to address church congregations and other bodies upon the subject 
the movement itself, or upon the special topic for the month; to circulate petitions and literatu 
raise funds and coéperate generally with the secretary in forwarding the work of the Union 
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3. The Pulpit. —The enlisting of the clergy; the opening of some one church each Sunday night 
for the consideration by Union speakers of the special subject on the national programme for that time, 
and a general service held by all the churches on the second Sunday night of each month, at which it 
is hoped each pastor will speak on the spec ial subject which has been under consideration during the 
preceding month 


4. The Travelling Congregation The organization of a body of men and women, chiefly from the 
ranks of the unchurched, who will pledge themselves to attend as reguarly as practicable the special 
Sunday evening services held for the consideration of the Union topic. Thus it is hoped to do some 
thing, both toward “reaching the masses” and firing them with the missionary spirit, and at the 
same time toward encouraging the pulpit to consider practical questions See * Travelling Congre 
gation” on “ Membership Card.” 

5. The Social Economics Class The continuation and enlargement of the now flourishing class 


at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield Street, Thursday evenings at 7.30, organized for the study of economi 
questions. To seek to solve social problems, white ignorant of economic science, is as vain as to essay 
navigation or astronomy while untutored in mathematics See circular on ** Social Economics,” also 
* Membership Card.” 

6. The Press. The publication in the city press of reports of the social economics lectures, the 
church services at which the Union topics are considered, and especially of the general service on the 
“ond Sunday night of each month 





MEMBERSHIP. 


Any person in sympathy wiih the purposes and plans of the Union and willing to assist in its work 
by contributions, though small, of money or time or both, may become, in some capacity or other, a 
member of the Boston Union for Practical Progress See ** Membership Cari” given below 

Members who have no regular church connections are invited to join the Travelling Congregation. 


ADVISORY BOARD, 


Religious, semi-religious, reform and progressive bodies of all creedsand kinds are requested to 
yrecome affilia Organizations of the Union for Practical Progress; and, as such, to elect each fora 
period of three years, one representative to the advisory board, whose duty it shall be to write, at 
st annually, to the secretary; suggesting (@) topics for discussion; (/) lines of work to be taken up 
yr abandoned; (c) improvements in methods; (d@) any other matter that may seem to him pertinent to 
he efficiency of the work. The name of such representative shoul be sent at once to the Boston 
secretary. Address all communications to THOMAS E. WILL, Secretary, 

78 Glendale Street, Dorchester, Mass 





NEWS NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 
New York Notes. — Our readers will be interested in the following article taken 
rom the New York Daily Advertiser of Sunday, March 25: 


Would you like to change this world and make it the happy home of a noble humanity? That is 
ust what a new association of men and women in this city has started out to do. 

It looks like a pretty big contract to take, but the brave and enthusiastic organizers of the move- 
ment calmly regard the self-imposed task as one of duty to mankind. They say that the agencies that 
work for justice, righteousness and progress should combine their forces and battle for a better social 
prder. To effect such a combination of altruistic and protective forces the New York Union for 
*ractical Progress has been formed 

Miss Ella Levin, of No. 10 East Thirty-third Street, is the organizer and local secretary. 

The Executive Committed is composed of Professor Hamlin Garland, the well-known author, who 
8 stopping at No. 107 West 105th Street; James A. Herne, the author-actor now appearing at Daly’s 
heatre in his play ‘Shore Acres"; Rev. Leighton Williams, pastor of the Amity Baptist Church; 
’. H. Tolman, secretary of the City Vigilance League, and William Scudamore, of No. 408 West 
wenty-third Street, of one of the Good Government Clubs. Others who are members of the union 
re William Dean Howells, the author; Lizzie Cheney-Ward and Dr. J. H. Duren Ward, the social 
sientist. 

Miss Levin, the organizer in this city, says that concentration is the lesson of the hour and that its 
rogress is noted on every hand, “ Acting on this view,” she went on, ** the purpose of the union is 
) unite the moral and reform forces of this city each month ona single issue in harmony with the 
rogramme of the National Union for Practical Progress, and to carry on in existing societies, asso- 
iations and churches a persistent campaign of education concerning the laws of social progress. All 
seful agencies will combine their forces and think and plan and work, that the social system may be 
nproved, The various organizations which work with us, while stil) maintaining their individuality, 
ill recognize the ground they hold in common and emphasize their points of agreement.” 

The union knows no class, creed, nationality or sex, and welcomes as members all persons who 
esire to aid in the abolition of unnatural and destructive socia! conditions, or to help in the elevation 
nd education of mankind. Upon this broad platform there will meet those who differ as to religion 
nd politics, but who strike hands in the noble effort to improve the condition of the peeple. The 
an is for the National Union to send to the various affiliated unions and to each of the hundreds of 
psociations and societies and clubs working in unison a subject for treatment and discussion ona 
rtain day of each month. Thus, on the 15th, if that happens to be the date, the “ union subject”’ 
ill possibly be ** What Shall Be Done for the Unemployed? ”’ On that day and evening ail over ihe 
buntry this wiil be the topic of discussion ir hundreds of societies, associations, clubs, churches and 
therings and cannot help but attract unusual attention. 

It is a Bostonese idea that is becoming immediately popular and bids fair to sweep the country 
€ possibilities of the plan are believed to be something extraordinary whenever the unions shall 
ve been established generally throughout the country, New York City is looked upon as one of the 
lost promising centres for the operations of the union. It is hoped by the friends of the movement 
re that when the monthly discussion day comes around the “union subject” will be taken up in 
hndreds of labor organizations, in scores of societies, associations and clubs, in meetings big and 
tle, here and there; in Protestant and Catholic churches and in Hebrew synagogues throughout 
e city, and, last but not least, in the meeting of the locai union itself. 

At the next meeting of the society, on March 28 at 4.30 Pp. M., at No. 10 East Thirty-third Street, a 
nstitution will be adopted and plans formulated for future work 2 

Truth compels the statement that New York is something of a laggard in the promotion of this 
ion, because similar associations for the public good have already been put in operation in Boston, 
hiladelphia, Baitimore and Washington. So this New York society will be one of a great chain of 


[Continued on p. xxviii.) 











THE MEMBERSHIP CARD OF THE BOs 


TON UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 








Membership Card. 


THE UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS 


Is an otganization to unify the moral and pro- 
gressive forces of society as represented in the 
churches, labor ufiions and various refurm bodies 
and to direct their energies concertedly and scien- 
tifically against present day social evils. A definite 
phase of evil will be considered each month and a 
flood of light will be thrown upon it by a simul- 
taneous treatment by pulpit and press in all our 
leading cities. Practical measures, it is hoped, 
may then be instituted for the eradication of the 


evil. Te accomplish this work we need ' 
IIEtLvERS AND SPEAKERS; 2) MEMBEKS OF THE 
TRAVELLING CONGREGATION; 3) Menpers « 
rHe Sociat Economics CLass; 4) Money 

HELPERS AND SPEAKERS. 
DUTIES; 


1. To advertise and arouse interest in the Union, 
especially among their associates. 

2. To address, it called upon by the Secretary, 
Church Congregations, or other bodies who may 
be willing to hear of work of the Union or of the 
special topic under consideration for the month 

3. To contribute, if able, to the mainteriance 
vt the Boston UNION FoR Practical PRocress 
4. To circulate petitions and literature; to 
ra money for the Union, and to cooperate 
gene with the Secretary in forwarding the 
work of the Union 








ENROLLMENT: | HEREBY enrol! my name 
as a member of the HPLPERS AND SPEAKERS 
+ and agree to perform to the best of my 
the following of the above-named duties 
No —1-2—-3—-4 





Nome, 
Address, ‘si 


Weekly Contribution, 


TRAVELLING CONGREGATION, 





NATURE: 

Avassociation of people signing no creed, anid 
having a design to aid in a concerted effort tuward 
establishing a better social order 

The particular church at which this body will 
meet will be regularly announced in the news 
papers, in the column devoted to Sunday Services 
OBJECTS: 

8. Te call public attention, particularly throu 
the medium of the pulpit, the platform and the 
press, to seme of the the most conspicuous exam 
ples of social disorder, together with sume of the 


proposed remedies. 


2 lo encourage the growing sentiment that 
hur 











the ¢ should deal rectly with questions 
intimately connected with the life of the people 
3 lo offer to its membe pportunity to 
do personal work by means of ynversati j 
th istribution of teratur 
METHODS 
liy attending such churches as consider the 
s ects prop 1 by the National Unia 
2. Convers with, and distributing literature 
to such persons as may become interested in 
cial sut t 
DUTIES: 
i ' t as frequent as practicable the 
r rch that evotes a service t he 
S| } t 
To contr if at to the r tenance of 
I n | ror Ps P 
3 To aid g ally in fi g the work 


ENROLLMENT: ! HEREBY enrol! my name as 
a me ‘ f the TRAVELLING CONGREGATION 
to perform tothe best of my ability the 









g of the above-named duties: No —]—2—3 
Name, 
Address, 


Weekly Contribution, . 

















SOCIAL ECONOMICS CLASS. 
OBJECTS: 


{ 








to present to students of industrial cond s 
t fa ating to the nature, production, distri 
! n excl ge of wealth; and so to guide 
the n their study of the same; that they may he 
at to distinguish between the good and bad inthe 
structure and functions uf our social « nism to 
the end that they may work intelligently for the 
conservation of the one and reform of the other 
see circular “Social Economics 
METHODS: 


Those employed in University Extension Work 
em racing — 

1. Lecture one night each week 

2. Discussion preceding and following lecture 

3. Reading in libraries of city 

4. Syllabus containing extended synopsis of 





lecture together with references to literature bear 
ing on same 

s. Examination for those who so desire 
OUTIES: 

1. To attend the regular lectures 

2. To study the Syllabus 

3 To do such other reading as may be found 


practicable 
4 To enlist new members for the class 


5. To contribute, if able, to the maintenance 
of the Bostun Union For Practical Paocress 
SESSIONS: 

1 lime, Thursday nights at 7.30 





2. Place, Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromheld St 


ENROLLMENT: ! HEREBY enroll my name 
as a member of the SOCIAL ECONOMICS CLASS 
and agree to perform to the best of my ability the 
following of above vamed duties: No 1—2—3-4—5. 





Name, 


Address, — 





Weekly Contribution, ™ 








PROGRAM. 


The topics to be considered by the Union for 
Practical Progress, up to June 10, 1894, are as 
follows :— 

Ontil March 11, the Sweating System; from 
Mareh 11 to April 8. Tenement House Reform; 
fromm April 8 to May 13, How best to treat the 


Saloon Evil: from May 13 to June to. Child Labor 


Address afl communications and make all 
remittances to the Secretary and Treasurer 
THOS. E. WILL, 
78 Glendale St., Dorchester, Mase 
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unions eventually embracing the entire United States. But the ambition of the philosophers engas 
in the work will not stop at one continent. It is the intention to extend the societies all over the « 
lized world a tremendous force for the betterment of mankind. There is a national organization of 
the Union for Practical Progress, and probably there will be an international organization as well 

Like so many myriads of hammers, all these would strike at a given signal one particular evii and 
it would be abolished. 

March 13, at the second meeting of the New York Union for Practical Progress. 
the following executive committee was elected: Hamlin Garland, Rev. Leighton 
Williams, D. D., James A. Herne, William H. Tolman, William Scudamore. 

\ conference was to be held in Amity Building, Thursday, April 5, at wuiicl 
Hamlin Garland, Rev. Leighton Williams and others were announced to speak. 

The New York Voice of March 29 contains an elaborate account of the National 
Union for Practical Progress, together with an exceedingly able discussion of the 
tenemert-house evil, which will take up the greater part of one page. We trust othe: 
journals, devoted to the moral welfare of the people, will take up the union subject 
The subject for June will be the employment of children at manual tasks when th: 
should be in school. The subject fur July will be public parks and play-grounds 
a plea for breathing places in the over-crowded portions of our great cities; August 
prison reform; September, municipal reform; October, the problem of the unemployed 


Boston Notes. The Union for Practical Progress is growing rapidly... Mond 
April 2, at 10 o'clock A. M., the aims of the Union were pres¢ nted to the Conger 
tional Ministers’ Association by Rey. 8S. W. Sample of Minneapolis and Rev. Walt 
Vrooman. Dr. Sample also addressed the Universalist Ministerial Union at 11 A. m 
on the same day. 


Professor Will continues to draw good audiences to his Thursday evening lectures 
on political economy under the auspices of the Union. 

Several strong organizations have joined the movement in Cambridge, and the first 
mass meeting under the atispices of the Union was held in the First Universalist 
Church of Cambridge, Sunday evening, April 1, Dr. Sample to be the principal 
speaker. It was a magnificent success. 


Philadelphia Notes. — Interest in the Union increases day by day. The reforn 
work is being presented to several new OTrganiZaLlons Wwe kly. Besides humero 
religious bodies joining in the ittempt for concerted moi il effort, the Friends! 
Liberal League and the Kensington Reform Club have been converted. 

Prof. D. S. Holman has given a series of scientific lectures under the auspices 
of the Union at the College Settlement Hall, illustrated by his wonderful instrument 
the tele microscope, He has also introduced the members of the Young Women 
Arena Club to the wonders of the microscopic world 

Charles E. Bushnell gave the young ladies twenty-five dollars with which to help 
furnish their club room. 
Mrs. Florence E. Briggs has given several delightful readings for the benefit of the 
work. 


y asking the cooperation of the 


When the official letter was sent out by the seeretar 
clergy against the sweating system, one of the factory inspectors printed a neat 
report of the sweating system in Philadelphia and mailed one to every minister in 
the city. 


Baltimore Notes. The Baltimore Union has several bills before the legislature, 
and is circulating petitions in every section of the state for their support Every 
signer is asked to contribute one cent to be spent In making the petitions effective, 
Donations are being received in amounts from one to fifty dollars, and a 
quantity of reform literature 


Endeavor Societies. 


is being distributed among the members of Christian 


Several public meetings are held each week, prin ipally in churches. 


Washington Notes. March 6 Rev. Walter Vrooman addressed a very responsive 
audience in the Church of the Covenant, the most popular Presbyterian church 


l 
l 


the capital city; the president of the meeting was Rey. T. S. Hamlin. 

The Young People’s Missionary Society is doing magnificent work in carrying the 
new gospel of love to the seattered ¢ hristian Endeavor Societies. New converts 
among the young people are being gained weekly to the social reform enthusiasm of 
Jesus. 

The Washington Star of April 3 devotes a column to setting forth the aims and 


] 


objects of the Union for Practical Progress, 
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South Carolina Notes. — The proprietor of the only theatre in Columbia, 8. C., has 
offered the use of the theatre free of charge to the Union for a course of lectures on 
social reform. 

The organization is taking active steps toward organizing the state. Arrange- 
ments are about compl«ted for a series of revival meetings in t :e interest of social 
Christianity, to be held 1a the mountain schoolhouses during the summer. 


Florida Notes. — The state of Florida has hailed the Union movement with joy 
ind is a most promising field for the concerted action of the moral forces. In 
Jacksonville two strong organizations, one composed of men, the other of women, ar 
it work, bound together by a single executive committee. 

Rey. Walter Vrooman preached in the First Congregational church of Jacksonville, 
Sunday morning, March 4, and in the evening addressed a union meeting in the First 
Presbyterian church. Music was donated by Schubert's Orchestra, all the members 
of which joined the Union. 

Monday afternoon the Ladies’ Relief Association, composed of the one hundred 
most influential ladies in the city, was induced to attach itself to the Union, and 
Monday night the Clerks’ Association decided to codperate with the central body. 

\ central organization was also formed, composed of the oldest and best citizens of 
Jacksonville. This body has appointed a state organizer, who will form branches in 
the smaller towns. 

The Village Improvement Association of Green Cove Springs, the parent of eight 
similar bodies in other towns, became a part of the national organization March 1. 
Mr. Vrooman presented the work to a union church meeting in Green Cove Springs, 
ind later formed a Young Men’s Club to assist the older organization in the reform 


VOrk, 


Letters of inquiry from every part of the nation and from Canada have been received 
und definite steps are being taken toward organization in a number of states. 


NEW YORK MUNICIPAL PROGRAMME NEWS. 
NEw YOrK’sS DEPENDENTS. 


The subject of the fourth Municipal Conference in the Amity Building, New York, 
March 1, was *‘New York’s Dependents” the children, the sick and the aged. 
Ex-Mayor Abram 8S. Hewitt acted as chairman, and in opening the conference said: 
‘It seems to me a very encouraging thing that some one has seen fit to organize 

ese discussions. The problem is a new and serious one. The tendency of modern 
ife is toward the concentration of people in great cities; and in this country it isa 
narked éharacteristiec of our growth. The cities, from containing at the time of the 

rmation of the constitution three per cent of the population, now contain thirty- 
live per cent. The people have flecked in because they want a larger and freer and 
better life. But by this movement new and unsolved problems are created. One of 
the most serious of all is that which we are to conside1 In a great city there is great 
waste and on that waste many persons live. The dependent classes are people whe 
would not live at all if it were not forthe cities. But saddest of all is the condition o 
the children of the poor. Whatever the faults of the parents one cannot but feel tha 
the children are guiltless, and yet many children in cities have absolutely no chance te 
vrow up in virtue, and endowed with those traits which make childhood most attrae 
tive. What should be done for these ? Manifestly society has fallen far short of its 
duty towards them. With all the schools, houses of refuge, and similar institutions, i 
has only touched the borders of the problem. There are thousands of childres 
hungry to-night; there are always children needy in mind and body, for a healthy 
mind and body are impossible solong as children are susceptible to the influence 
of the tenement houses in which they live. New York has heretofore failed griey 
ously in its duty towards the poor. Your protest should be made now in sue] 
strong terms as to compel your legislators to give every child those opportunitic 
ind surroundings which are essential to an honorable life. We are now trainin 
these children to vice and crime; Lam ashamed of it.”’ 

Col. George T. Balch spoke on ** The Schools.”” Commending the work of th 
publie non-sectarian schools of New York City, he said that they do not begin earl 
enough in the life of a child, and are nearly all in inadequate quarters. He said thé 
out of 238 school buildings in this city, only two make any pretence of adequa 
ventilation. He commended the work of schools established by Baron Hirsch i 
educating great masses of recently arrived Russian Jews in the English languag 
and laying the foundations for good citizenship. He pointed out that in the la 
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eleven years the wealth of New York has increased 2640,000,000 or fifty-six per cent, 
and the population forty-five per cent, but the number of scholars only seven pet 
cent, although their attendance is more regular. 

Dr. J. West Roosevelt of the medical board of Bellevue and Roosevelt Hospitals 
spoke on * The Hospitals.””. He estimated that about one half of the indigent sick 
of New York are cared for by the city; the remainder are treated by private chari 
table institutions. ‘The most pressing need of all hospitals, naturally, is money sufti- 
cient to enable them to carry on their work. To multiply hospitals is to waste 
money. One exception was the need of a hospital for consumptives, of which dread 
disease one seventh of the population of New York City now die. The administra 
tion of the publie hospitals has greatly improved, and he was inclined to think that 
under the present government, the private hospitals are best administered. The 
city hospitals are clean and fairly well disciplined, bnt the food supply is often defi 
cient in quantity and quality. The private hospitals, though managed with scrupu 
lous economy, spend four times as much on food as the public ones. Another serious 
cause of faulty management is the grouping together of such utterly dissimilar 
bureaus as are now in the Department of Public Charities and Correction. Yet 
another disadvantage which the city hospitals must meet is the old one resulting 
from « multi-headed commission, which divides responsibility and weakens decision 
He could see no hope of a marked improvement in the management of the municipal 
hospitals until they are placed under one responsible head. This done, the question 
of municipal control of private institutions might be considered. 

Mr. Hewitt then spoke strongly in corroboration of Dr. Roosevelt’s remarks, saying: 
**During my term as mayor I had occasion to look into the matter, and found a most 
deplorable state of things. Patients were poorly fed and housed, and the nurses and 
cooks were in many cases inmates from the workhouse. What I found seemed to 
me a most surpassing proof of the barbarism of the age and city in which we live.” 

‘*'The Charities’? were dealt with by Father Doyle, editor of the Catholie World, 
who interpreted his subject as the problem of municipal relief. The city government 
in its highest aspirations is interested in the welfare of its citizens. It seeks to have 
and to perpetuate a generation of intelligent, law-abiding, self-supporting and ind 
pendent citizens. This is its highest aim. In spite of every good will and every 
earnest effort to maintain peace, order, liberty and happiness, there are some who, 
owing to a helpless and dependent condition, will be a burden on the public care and 
must be provided for at the public expense. He pointed out the dangers of indis 
criminate alms giving, and great applause greeted his denunciation of the efforts of 
certain newspapers to advertise themselves by instituting bread and clothing funds 
He suggested that in times of financial stringency like the present, when many who 
are willing to work can find nothing to do, a prudent and enlightened city administra 
tion will inaugurate work, and also by special legislation encourage employers to do 
so. The city should enforce the gospel law — those who will not work, neither shail 
they eat —on mere tramps and loafers. The helpless, the orphans, the idiots, the 
insane, the sick, the dependent and the aged must of necessity be cared for. 

A paper on ‘Old Age Pensions” by Miss Alice L. Woodbridge, secretary of the 
Working Women’s Society, was read. She said that the question of state insurance 
for those who through age or industrial conditions have become incapacitated for 
active duties, is one which has received but little attention in this country, but one 
which is destined at no distant day to command consideration. In our mad thirst 
for gain we shut our eyes to the fact that the opportunities for independence are daily 
decreasing, while the number of those who look to the state or individuals for sup- 
port is proportionately increasing. The invention of labor-saving machinery, while 
it has increased competition, has not proved, as yet, a benefit to the toiler. The strain 
of work is so great that the worker is incapacitated ten years earlier, and the constant 
changes in industry due to new inventions throw many out of work. She advocated 
a system of state pensions for the aged, to be provided for in part by taxing those 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty. 

Rev. Dr. Nichols, chaplain of Ward’s Island, spoke briefly, and Mr. W. Scudamore 
said that he quite agreed with the chairman that there is a large element of barbarism 
in our so-called civilization. The aim of the promoters of these conferences is to 
suggest to how great an extent this barbarism can be removed by public action along 
scientific lines. 














































































NEW 


“New York’s Houses’? was the subject discussed at the fifth Municipal Con- 
ference in the Amity Building, New York, March 15. Mr. R. Fulton Cutting pre- 
sided, and in his opening remarks referred to the exorbitant rents which working 
people living in New York are compelled to pay, and the urgent need of rapid 
ransit to enable them to seek relief by residence in the suburbs, “ In England,” he 
paid, ‘‘ wage earners spend ten per cent of their income for rent; in large American 
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cities, New York excepted, thirteen per cent, and in New York City over twenty per 
cent. This and other heavy expenses of living in the city compel them to live in 
extreme poverty, and in such crowded and unwholesome quarters as to be a fruitful 
source of evil and menace to reforms. The model tenement is a great need, but will 
not alone be a complete remedy. Every effort must be made to encourage the indi- 
vidual home in the outlying districts.” 

Mr. Edward Marshall, of The Press, discussed the ** Tenement Problem,’ which he 
said is one of the gravest, if not the gravest, that confronts the city. Careful inves- 
tigation shows that of this city’s 1,513,501 population, 1,225,411, or more than three 
fourths, live in tenement houses. Three fourths are a big majority. Tenement- 
house influences control the city. If these influences are bad, so much the worse for 
the city. Are they bad? Never in the vilest excesses of the tilthiest continental city 
existed worse. In some respects we carry the shameful banner of leadership over 
the whole world. At no time or place in the history of the human race have its 
members been packed so tightly together as they are in our Tenth Ward. In that 
district the population is so dense that, if the inhabitants were placed on a parade 
cround of equal area, their ranks would be no less thick than those of an army in 
the field. They are an army; they fight their battle on election day, and their victory 
is ring rule. In 1891 the Fourteenth Ward held a population of 27,363. 1,008 died 
that year; 582, or more than half of these, had lived less than five years. 

The thing that will impress a thinking man most forcibly as he stands at a street 
crossing in one of these districts is the undeveloped intelligence — the possibilities 
that will never be realized. See the children. Seven tenths of them, if they had a 
chance, would grow into useful members of society; they would learn to think and 
do. But they have no chance. They develop into the same old race of slaves; they 
struggle and struggle and gain an existence as the rat does; they are animals; they 
live, find food and die. The difficulty of the problem is that these people do not 
want to live in the country, and if they did there is little hope of transit being made 
cheap enough at present not to be a great drain upon their wages. The problem 1s, 
therefore, to lodge them in the city. The present wretched tenements are the out- 
growth of greed, pure and simple. They give beastly accommodations and pay 
princely profits. The experience of the chairman of the meeting, his brother, Mr. 
W. Bayard Cutting, and other public-spirited men has shown it to be practicable to 
erect buildings in which privacy, cleanliness and health should be possible, rent 
them at low rates, and still gain a reasonable protit. What remains to be done in 
order to work out the salvation of the city is to carry out on a large scale the plans 
which these gentlemen have on a small scale demonstrated to be practicable. How 
can that best be done? In several foreign cities the municipalities have undertaken 
he work and have pushed it to completion. The speaker was not hopeful that New 
York could solve the problem in this way, but thought the work must be left to 
private capital. 

‘Friendly Rent Collecting’ was discussed by Mr. William Howe Tolmang, secretary 
of the City Vigilance League. This system of rent collecting originated in 1864 with 
Octavia Hill, of London. It is a system whereby the rents are collected by Friendly 
Rent Collectors, generally women, who are paid the usual rates, but act on the 
principle of “ not the rent but a friend.”’ The advantages of the system are: (1) a 
corrective of absentee landlordism; (2) the maintenance of a higher standard of 
living by discriminating in the tenants to whom the rooms are rented; (3) combina- 
tion of business with philanthropy; (4) practical aid to the family through the 
suggestions and kindly interest on the part of the collector; (5) it is productive of 
thrift. In illustration of the practicability of the system, the experience of Ellen 
Collins of New York and Hannah Fox of Philadelphia was described. Quoting from 
Miss Fox: ‘* I have kept my property in good repair, underdrained it, and have left 
no jobs unattended to. I have netted five per cent on my investment. When gross 
receipts were ten per cent and I found I was netting six per cent, [ reduced my 
rents.” It will thus be seen that Friendly Rent Collecting pays. In conclusion it 
was stated that the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor will furnish 
a friendly rent collector whenever any landlord desires to make trial of this system. 

Police Commissioner Charles McLean spoke briefly on ‘‘ Municipal Lodging 
Houses.” He said that private charity, however good, has many limitations. It 
fails, too, when industrial enterprises fail, and we are face to face with such a crisis 
is the last few months haye seen. During the past winter there hws arisen as never 
before the question that each individual has a claim, at_least for employment, on all 
the other individuals of the city. At this time large numbers of blameless, impover- 
shed workmen daily seek relief, and are lodged in station houses or sent to crowded, 
filthy, unwholesome, cheap lodging houses by charitable organizations. These men 
must be aided so that they may not take to begging or fall into despair. At any 
rate, the city can safely give relief in the shape of the purest necessities in kind —a 
supper, a night’s lodging, bath and breakfast, in return for work just sufficient te 
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pay forthe outlay. Such was the purpose of the Municipal Lodging House Act, whic] 
through the inactivity of the city authorities, has so far remained a dead letter. ‘J 

speaker highly praised the Waytarer’s Lodge in West Tweaty-eighth Street, and sa 
that the municipal lodging houses should be modelled as far as possible on its plat 

Rev. Leighton Williams, treasurer of the Conference, said the idea of the promot: 
was to provide a free platform on which all phases of thought on municipal gove) 
ment might be represented. What Birmingham, London and other European citi 
have done can be done here. What we need is a practi al, positive programme, al 
the time is ripe for it. 

Questions and discussion followed. Mr. Bolton Hall, secretary of the New Y« 
‘Tax Reform Association, in a five-minute speech pointed out that within the ' 
there is much vacant land in the hands of speculators, for unearned increment. I 
urged that such land be taxed as much as if occupied, and so relieve the existir 
pressure and at the same time provide work for the unemployed. Dr. Crampton 
"FS ae spoke of the disgraceful manner in which those without shelte: 
at present lodged in the station houses. 


UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS LECTURE BUREAU. 


No department of the work of the Union for Practical Progress is of greate: 
portance than its Lecture Bureau. In the interest of this bureau the national « 
mittee proposes to come inte friendly relations, through correspondence, with 
various reform agencies in every city, town and village of America. 

By arranging carefully planned routes for the lecturers and keeping them busy f 
or six nights each week, and by a system of frequent stops, thus avoiding lor 
distance rides, the expense can be reduced to a minimum, and the best talent can 
pl u ed within reach of the sm ull St towns and vill wes everywhere. There is no 
son why our Union Bureau cannot be made the most extensive and perfect | 


bureau in the world. Now is the time for churches, reform societies, radica 
and interested individuals everywhere to correspond with us concerning sp 
dates and terms, 

During the summer months it may be well to arrange out-of-door mass 
wherever possible. But the great educational campaign will begin in Septem 
is our intention by that time to have routes planned for lecturers and organize 
the extreme Western and Southern states, as well as in the Eastern cities, ar 


desi ible that the dates be tixed as far ahead as possible Among the lecturers 
have already been engaged for the coming season by this bureau are the fol 
l. Hamlin Garland vuthor, poet, reformer: His lectures deal especial 


economics and the ¢ ° 

2. Duren J. H. Ward, D. D., A. M., Ph. D., (titles from Hillsdale, Harvard 
Leips Universities respectively), for two years Travelling Fellow of Harvard Unive 
sity in Europe, recently lecturer at Harvard on the History of Philosophy, for 
seasons Lecturer on Anthropology in Harvard Summer School, Superinten 
ng-men’s School, New York, Member of New York Academy of Anthropo 
and Founder o l 


iuses of poverty 


_ 
— 
= 


the Evolution Lectureship, which has for its object the spread of 


scientifie attitude by sermons from the standpoint of modern natural science. 
3. Prof. George D. Herron, occupying the chair ot 
ollege and Author of ** The New Redemptien” and ** The Christian Society 
4. Rev. E. T. Root, Baltimore, Md. 


5. Rev. S. W. Sample, Minneapolis, Minn., an eloquent, intensely earnest and ds 





student of social questions 


6. Rev. Alexander Kent, pastor of the People’s Church, Washington, D. ¢ 
strong, logical spe el 

7. W. D. MeCrackan, A. M., author, Boston. Especially familiar with every 
that relates to the Swiss methods of government, such as the referendum, the i: 


tive, and proportional representation. 
8. Prof. D. S. Holman of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Scien 
celebrated microscopist and inventor of the tele-microscope and other scientific 
instruments. A special card where 
cover the entire cost of his visit. Wit 


a pay lecture could be arranged and made 

h his wonderful tele-micros« ope he reveals the 
marvels of science on canvas so that they can be understood by children. He aiso 
shows the beauties of art and nature in an entirely new and fascinating manner by 
means of his instrument, instructs in a scholarly and interesting way. He can 
either give his feast in the wonderland of science, and during the same evenin 
explain the objects of the new movement, or he can deliver a pay lecture the first 
night followed by a social reform mass meeting upon the next. 
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%. Perey M. Reese, the celebrated lecturer on Roman art. His lectures on ‘* Rome 
nd America’ and “Slavery Old and New,” illustrated with stereopticon, cannot 
elp producing the most vivid impressions on any audience, and convincing them that 
the basis of American civilization is being destroyed by the same evils that caused 

e downfall of Rome. 

10. Miss Diana Hirschler, president of the Young Women’s Arena Club of Phila- 
delphia. 
|. Four of the six Vrooman brothers, Revs. Harry, Walter, and Hiram, and Mr. 
Carl Vrooman. Men who are earnest and zealous for a new and higher civilization, 
icy can occunry a Christian pulpit, a secular platform, or a stand for an out-of-door 

iss meeting with equal ease, thoroughly conversant with every phase of the great 
wial problem. They speak entirely extemporaneously, and have the peculiar gift 

mtagious enthusiasm. 

\ddress all communications in this line to U. P. P. Lecture Bureau, Room 16, 

Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


VOICES FROM THE MORAL BATTLE FIELD. 


\s an indication of the growing interest, all over the country, in our 
Union for Practical Progress, the following representative letters will be 
interesting to our readers: 


Tue SAN FRANCISCO WomaAn’'s CoUNCIL. 


Editor ** The Arena.”’ SAN FrRANcisco, Cal., March 12, 1894, 

DrAR Str: We have noted from month to month the growing interest in the 
cause of moral reform, and though no society here has taken up the work, we, as a 
band of workers for human progress, desire to go on record as a tributary to the 
great current of helpfulness which your magazine has set to flowing. 

We are twenty-five in strength, numerically speaking, and all belong to the ad- 
vance guard in the army of progress. If we can serve you in any way, command us, 
and we will respond to the extent of our ability. 

Yours for justice, 
Mrs. L. M. Praitrt, President, 
Mrs. Louise AMEs, Secretary, 
San Francisco Woman’s Council. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC WORKER. 
637 F Street, WAsuINGTON, D. C., March 14, 1894, 
DreAR Mr. FLower: Perhaps your Mr. Vrooman may have mentioned my name 
to you in reference to the Union for Practical Progress; at any rate he has enthused 
me into the work. My headquarters are Washington, but I came to F. on business 
connected with the Parliament Publishing Company, and took the opportunity to 
explain to a number the ideas and aims of the movement; as a result, I have elicited 
the interest of all the ministers in the town and also a number of leading business 
men. There will be held on Thursday night of this week a meeting of ministers 
and business men for the purpose of organizing. We have about twenty or thirty 
of the leading laymen of the city codperating. 
I also presented the movement to the ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ference in session here, and think a number of them will take up the movement. 
Inspired by the terrible revelations of your ** Civilization’s Inferno,”’ I am zealous| 
for the work. Very truly, 
W. H. PETTIncer. 


THe Cuurcn’s OPPORTUNITY. 


Sr. CHARLES, Minn., March 13, 1894. 
Vr. B. ). Flower. Editor te The Are na,”’ 

My peAR Str: Your kind favor of the 10th inst., enclosing proof of your article 
* The New Time,” also copies of Tork ARENA containing articles on the better idea 
of church work, are received. Please accept thanks for your prompt and cordia 
response, 

[ cannot forbear to express my appreciation of the great work being done by yo 
and your helpers in the cause of humanity, and in the higher realm of thought. I ar 
vreatly pleased and benefited by many of the discussions appearing in Tue ARENz 
For a number of years | have been a student of mind and its environment, and I ar 
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the early moi 


of the methods of the Union for Practical Progress 





and very little progression. In fact the churches are almost dead, and th 
are badly in need of some one to awaken them to the unrest, misery and di 


of the masses, and to point out where our republic is drifting, in order t 
bloodshed and misery. 


cities. My rreatest S¥Vmpathy goes out to the farmers’ Wives around here 


such hard and mentally starved lives. Do you think I could accomplis] 


money to insure its success I feel all the time that there is work for me t 
I must be “ up and doing.” 
Let me congratulate you, Mr. Flower, on the success of your magazine in 


broad, liberal and invigorating ideas in your readers Yours is a brave a 
work for suffering humanity 
Any advice or ideas you may suggest will be gratefully received. 

Truly, Mrs. Lizzie N. Tu 


4 UNITARIAN CLERGYMAN. 


My DEAR Mr. FLower: The union of moral forces is a movement in t 
direction. As the war for the union of American states thirty years ago 
to emancipate all slaves, regardless of color, lo bea Union soldier ought 
the pulses of our higher nature as it did the soldiers of thirty years ago 


by men and women brave and true. I shall do what I can to serve as high 
be assured. Cordially, NAPOLEON HoaG 


LET THE LIGHT SHINE. 


I'URNBULL, Ala., March 11 


ARENA, on page 540, of the Union for Practical Progress. I could not s 
night for studying about that grand Union. Please send all information. 

all I can to let the light shine; all you will have to do is to let me have t 
Do, do hasten the light, and send any instruction that will be valuable in gu 
aright. Ifeel in hopes by the time I get the necessary information that 

luence some friends to become interested. I have five sons, all grown now. 
rowed that I will do all J can for the rising generation. Do. do let me 

ight. My environment is -ery unfavorable; I have an afflicted brother and 
nother, who is eighty-six years old, but rest assured I will do all I ean 
novement. Please send enough circulars giving instruction to enable me t 
Il the children. Do, do haste. Mrs. 


65 Glenham Street, PROVIDENCE, 


satisfied, with vou. that we are on the tl Sle ot new era The Divine spea 


I'nless the professed followers of Jesus awa more generally to their re 
bilities. inless the churelh soon uses its immense nt powers tor good. | fea 
the gates of the new order will swing on hi ricated with blood. as in 
French Revolutior But the chureh is awa prophets with mornir r 
their eyes are speaking, and the great heart of is responding 

(Revy.) OLiver H. IP. Suri 
\ VOLUNTEER FROM TEXAS 

Mr. B. O. I er, ANDERSON, Texas, March 9, 18 

DEAR Str: Having become much interested and worked up as to the amount 
rood that may be vccomplished in working wit the Union for Practical Progress. 
write to you for a little help and advice. 

I live in an inland village of about tive hundred inhabitants, four white chu R 


( peo] 
secontel 


»>prevelr 


There is little need for charity here, as we do not have actual starvation as i re 


who le 


myths 


here by working with the Union for Practical Progress ? Il can devote time and son 


»do 


Roop, 


R. I 
he right 


emanhe 


pated the colored slaves, so this movement in the interest of a larger union will ten 


to thi 
Let the 


eall for volunteers be sounded again and again, and the ranks will be speedily filles 


pris its 
LAND 
, 1sh4, 


THe ARENA PUBLISHING CompANy: I have read in the March number of THE 


} 


leep last 
I will do 
he light 
iding me 
[can in 

L have 
have the 
an aged 
for this 
»> send to 


M. Bb 
s . Pe 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Volume Ten of The Arena. 


Volume Ten will open with the June 
ber. It will, we believe, be the 

. ngest and most vital volume yet is 
ed. Our contributions already arranged 
such as will compel thre ittention 

ll true thinkers. THe ARENA has 

r catered to fossilized thought o1 
ratic dictation. It has ven the 

ng world the sincere convictions ¢ 
ince guard of truth in uli depart 
s of inquiry. before its advent, 
rs representing ‘ uivance ihe 

il m amone ma i CS OF ¢ inl 

ma ill LVe ‘ al t Los 

is Lhey we I » have 

nt following to make Hnancwally 
table to give them a earmg Then 
n, conservatism \\ a erowl and 
cracy threaten if those who stood 
he dawn in the realm of truth or 


e in the province of social life 
l be allowed to speak. The divin 
of capital must be respected at al 


} 


Ss. fhe right of man well, the 


e could take care of that problem. 


ce of conventional literature. 


lt was against this tyranny of ancient 


eht and the 


cle spotism ot savage 


reed that Tne ARENA raised its voice. 


veleomed the prophets of the dawn, 
its suecess has shown that th pe ople 
ippreciate a bold, free 
led 


iblest and most vital new thought of the 
re. Volume Tenof Tu! 


and utterly un 


Linnme review which voices Line 


ARENA will be 





bsolute ly essential to all earnest and sin- 


cere reformers, all fearless investigators 
seekers after truth, and all teachers 

d parents who appreciate the solemn 
ities which devolve upon those who 
have in their hands the destiny of the 


to-morrow of civilization. 
wee 
Rey. M. J. Savage on Lowell. 
In this issue our readers will enjoy a 
contribution of more than ordinary in- 


terest in Mr. Savage’s paper on the poet 


XXXV 





























Lowell rhe great Unitarian thinker 
when a young man imbibed more in- 
spiration from the poems of Lowell than 
those of any othe poet, and in treating 
this theme he naturally appears at his 
very best. I am glad he has: given us 
The Crisis” in full It is especially 
ipplicable to-day, when we are facing 
far greater crisis than that which called 
forth this soul-stirring poen Victor 
Ilu One e salc Life is consclence 


iunvthing which appeals 


powerfully to the conscience in man 
Ves me iitel easy me dilettante 
vers tich wins the applause of con- 
Vel mali critics 1s torgotten 

rrrrpere 
The Ascent of Life. 

In this issue we publisl the last part 
of one of the most interesting series of 
papers which has appeared in years. The 
field in which Mr. Jarvis is in a certain 
sense a pioneer will doubtless soon be 
well occupied, for the trend of the new 
theo ov] Sin the direc m incdic ed by 
him. “ The Ascent of Life will soon 
be issued in book form, and will without 


question meet with a wide and ready 


Scbit 


—e—o—eoorr 


Dr. James R. Cocke on the Mind in 
Medicine. 
\ very striking contribution is that of 
Dr. ¢ one of the fea- 
rhe able 
“The Voice 


as an Index to the Soul,” published in the 


ocke, which forms 


tures of the present number, 


papers on ** Hypnotism” and 


December and January numbers, have 


been widely quoted and commented 


upon in America, England and Franee, 
The the 


broadest and most temperate discussions 


present contribution is one of 


of this great theme which has ever beer 


written by a regular physician. My own 


personal investigations in the power o 


mind as a curative agent lead me te 


believe that it possesses a potenti ul heal 


ing power greater than Dr. Cocke con 


But his position is substantiall 


ceders, 


that which is held to-day by the mos 
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liberal of the regular physicians who 
have given the subject of hypnotism and 
mental therapeutics suflicient attention 


vo render them intelligent critics. 


The personality of this young physician 


is peculiarly interesting. In many re- 
spects he is the most remarkable man | 
have ever known The story of his life 


is wonderfully rich in suggestive and in- 
spiring hints to the young, and affords 


one of the most striking illustrations of 


what may be accomplished by an indomi- 


table will and unflagging perseverance. 


He was born in Tennessee, when only a 


few months old he lost his sight through 


the heroic and careless treatment of a 
physician. At an early age he was well 
educated in the school for the blind. 
Subsequently he went through the Uni 


Or 


Phis, 


entailed great expense, owing to his hav- 


versity rennessee., of 


course, 


ing to be read to for many hours every 
day. With the loss of sight the other 
senses became very a ute, ind he soon 


became able to tell a color by touch. In 
my home Dr. Cocke has rapidly given 
the color of a number of fabrics of vari 
ous hues which Mrs. Flower gave to him 
to touch, rarely failing to name even the 
shade. His ear also is so sensitive that 
he can reproduce a large part of an opera 
after having once heard it. But aside 
from the rest music affords him in his 
busy life, le does not give time to this 


accomplishme nt. 
He early conceived the idea « 
ing 


a physician, and despite the 


ous efforts made by friends and _ r¢ 


he 


persisted in 
he « 
and entered the Boston University Sel 
of Medicine, 
with 
table 


to dissuade him, 


termination. Finally to Boston 


Line 
1001 


from which he graduated 


honors. The power of an indomi- 


seemin 


will 


to overcome a ely in 
surmountable obstacle was well illus 
trated during his college days. le had 
no sight with which to familiarize him 


self with the various tissues and abnormal 
growths which call for microscopic ex 
amination, but he overcame this difticulty 
having casts mace, 


by reproducing the 


‘ells as they ar to the e under a 


Hi 


came to his aid, and by feeling the 


‘pp 


vlass. 


ve 


vowertful wonderful touch 


s 
OW 


nlarged cast and then touching the tis- 


Al 


LENA. 


sue or 


growth he quickly learned the 


character of the tissue the moment lx 


touched it Indeed his touch is so sens 


tive and his mind so receptive that lhe 


enabled to make psychical diaenoscs 


which are inexplicable to stolid materi 
istic physicians. I have myself w 
nessed many most remarkable examina 


tions made by him in this manne) ul I 
might cite some cases of peculiar ints 
which have come under my personal o 
servation, 
if pe 
eraduating the Be 
School of Medicine hon 
Dr. Cocke took 
in the Harvard University Scho 
Medicine He 


ceived in 


illustrating this strange pows 


space rmitted. 


\fte1 


University 


from 


opathic a post-gradua 


courst 


of allopathic also re 


a thorough training 


Massive 


from the most skilful instructors, as well 


as a course in hypnotism from a very 
eminent French physician 
These things illustrate what may b 


accomplished under circumstances which 
few young men blessed with eye sight 
have the Pp itience, perseveran¢ eand coul 
Dr. 


knowledge and a stron 


age to master Cocke has 


able 


love for literary pursuits, which he g 


an n 


thirst tor 


ifies as far as possible during the little 


leisure he is able to snatch from his la 


practice. In temperament he is sensitive 
and poetic. In appearance he reminds 
me of the portraits of Edgar Allan Pos 
I think he would have made as great a 
success in literature as he is making in 


the pursuit of his favorite 


profession, 


and it will not surprise me if he becomes 


withority among 


meaical 


vriters, as he possesses in an eminent 
degree the critical, scientific spirit ot 
modern times, united with a breadth of 
thought which is too often lacking among 


horities, 


medical aut 


Professor Parsons on the Philcsophy of 


Mutualism. 

[ trust all our readers will peruse with 
eare the able argument made by P1 
fessor Parsons in his contribution on 

The Philosophy of Mutualism.” Mr. 
Parsons occupies a chair in the Boston 
University School of Law, and in addi 
tion to being one of the most popular 



































NOTES AND 
professors in this well-known institution 
of learning, has for some years been em- 
Little, 
Unlike many 


ployed as legal text writer fon 
& Co. of 


instructors in conservative 


Brown Boston. 
institutions, 
Protessor Parsons has been uninfluenced 
by the stygian spell of conventionalism 
und unpolluted by the reigning greed for 


old. His 


heart and brain have re- 
1ained true to the cause of human jus- 
ce, and he has steadfastly followed the 
eals which appear to him to lead up 
to a higher, nobler and purer civiliza- 


in Ominous Baby. 

ARENA to 

sketch by 
Read it 


wefully that you may enjoy its literary 


[ wish each reader of THE 


with care the vivid 


this 


eruse 
Stephen Crane in issue, 
erit and note how simple the language 
nd vivid the description of life. It is 
even if viewed 

But 
] 


sketch from 


n ddmirable bit of work, 


merely as a fine character study. 


ifter you have perused thie 
view read it carefully as 


The little chap who had 


iis point of 
i social study. 
iequired the engine and who refused the 
min the pleasure of even playing with 
for a lew 


moments, places the toy 


nd him the moment there is danger: 


The ** divine right” of 


property, as prac- 
ily held by modern plutocracy, finds 


i striking expression in the involuntary 


tion of the little aristocrat, who risks a 


rashing by placing himself between 
ie toy and dange1 When he grows 
er he will probably become wiser in 


way of the world and employ others 


be bomb protectors: that times 


is, 


>not change. But L believe they will 
nee, rhe conscience ot the nation is 
ikine, and cons nee. when aroused, 


s more powerful than avarice. 


Keep your eyes on Stephen Crane. He 
be a much-talked-of man long after 
favorites of dilettanteism are for- 
ten 
eS ree eee 
{ Word to the Industrial Millions. 
Working-men everywhere, unite. Sink 


personal differences in the presence 
: power which is as merciless as it is 


nscienceless, and which, step by step, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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is forcing the industrial millions into a 
condition of hopeless bondage. The cause 
of each working-man is the cause of all. 
If you are indifferent to the fate of your 


unemployed brother the day will soon 


come when you also will cry in vain 


for justice. Unite, educate and agitate. 


There is not @ moment to lose if the 


republic is to be redeemed from the 


tyranny of the gold power. 


—e ee * 


The Arrogance of Despotism. 
Are we living in a 
? Let 


question. 


republic or an 
answer the mo- 
The Washington 
York dailies of 
March 23 show that not only does plu- 


oligarchy facts 
mentous 


despatches to the New 


tocracy desire to deny the right of peti- 


tion, but honest, earnest working-men 


who plead for industrial emancipation 
Who are 


the oligarchy 


may be arrested as vagrants. 


the real lawless anarchists 
which acts through its tools in the press, 
or the proletariat who seeks to exercise 
the right of petition? Shame, a thousand 
times shame, upon the insolent tools of 
Unless the 


conscienceless creed. people 


rouse, unite and at the ballot box sweep 


from the halls of legislation the minions 
of Wall Street who have despoiled the 
wealth producers, all hope of restoring 


the republic will soon have vanished. 


The time has come for action if liberty 


1s to be saved. 


Awake, Americans, and Throw off the 
Bonds of Industrial Slavery. 


De onetize gold or reinstate s lrer !°? 


Let this be a slogan ery, and do not place 


any confidence in the bait which tba 
usurer class is throwing out in its talk 
about international bimetallism. Phat 


talk is only to cause the people to pause 


until the chains of serfdom are still more 


firmly forged around the necks of the 
wealth producers, and the burden of 
taxes is increased by additional issues 


The 


present time is one of the 


of bonds. issue of bonds at the 


most colossal 
crimes ever committed by corrupt poli- 
that 


earrying 


ticians. It is well to remembe 


President Cleveland is merely 


out President Harrison's policy, and that 













































XXXVIiil THE ARENA. 
Secretary Carlisle (Democrat) has found the demonetization of silver to the 
his most able supporter in Senator Sher- present appalling condition, in which wi 
man (Republican) ;- both administrations find millions of industrious citizens be 

being the tools of Wall Street. Ihe ging for work but finding none, wh 

battle cry from now on should be “<The millions of acres of land are held idle by 
demonetization of gold or the reinstate wealthy syndicates until the commur 


ment of silver; an Line? in system of doubles or trebles its selling val 


it ine 
Jinance for America, and political banish While armories are rising all over the 
ment for the hetrayers YW the wealth pro country at the behest and throu n the 
ducer. nunificence of the rich. The Seventh 


Regiment of New York, for ex imple, has 


» 7 « ala ar > , . 

A Powerful Paper by Helen H. Gardener. t palatial home, valued at about on 
Helen H. Gardener possesses a virtue m n dollars, all of which has he 
very rare in this age of truckling subse paid for by private individuals iF 
viency. She is absolutely loyal to her qa it sum, and for what was i 
conceptions of right, and has the courage } , Some interesting facts can be 
to unmask the rottenness of latter-day told about this regiment. 
pharisaism and conventional morality. Phose who care to look over the list 
But she is far more than a brave, high ot ure ibseribers to the new a ory 
minded woman: she is one of the most ff Chicago will be instructed they 
logical reasoners ot ourt ( Read the have ) inary discernment. B 
exceedingly strong paper from her gifted is not If any one doubts 
pen in this issue of Thr AneNna, and is more an oligarchy than : 
then call to mind the hackneyed twaddle let hi read the following despat from 
about women being incapable of reason Fort Worth, Tex., to the New York Sun 
ing, about their being merely creatures of March 24 
of impulse and emotion and thoroughly Fi Wo rex., Mareh 2 Ci tecorder 
unfit to exercise the right of suffrage. Simith has tastructed the police force of the city 
The truth is, women are incomparably EvAROS GS ae a 
= : : I n »> bring ever 1 mber fore 
stronger than men morally doubtless } istinction as to officer or ‘ 
owing chiefly to the pernicious influence rhe re rrder s s he will tine everv able-bo 
of the double standard), moral lepers man to the extent allowed by law, and will s 
: , , the ‘ ring the s 5 2 l 
in the church and out of the chureh — sagt 
the ar ich Fort Worth lively < 
oppose suffrage, as they do not want the 
ex ‘ 

infamous age of consent laws abolished, . 

: Hlere we see the insolence of oflice as 
and when overtaken in immorality they : 

¢ well as the inhumanity ot the savag 


do not want half the jury women. i think of tt! Sieve a x 
. it icabs, LUILA UO Lt ere are seve 


—~_oor—r—rr—r 


hundred unemployed American citizens 
Is this a Republic or an Oligarchy ? en route for the national capital, marchir 


During the past thirty ye irs, While the under the Danner oft the re public, to exe! 
unthinking voters have been throwing — cise the right of petition, and the man who 
up their hats and shouting loudly for voices the despotism of Capital proposes, 
the servants of trusts, monopolies and under a strained construction of a brutal 
usurers in the two old parties, the oli statute, to goad honest, self-respecting 
garchy has been steadily preparing to re- individuals to deeds of violence. Who is 
duce to absolute, perpetual and hopeless her e destructionist ? who the real 


servitude the wealth producers of the lawless anarchist? Shame, a thousand 
United States. Privilege after privilege times shame, that patriotism is so low 
has been given to special classes. Special and the anarchism of capital so powerful 
privileges, class legislation and the con that petty tyrants can make such threats 
traction of currency have, year by year, without awakening the storm of indigna 
reduced the industrial millions from a tion which such inhumanity and incen 
sondition of marvellous prosperity prici diary threats merit. In months I have 


0 the destruction of the greenbacks and read nothing more essentially incendiary 











NOTES AND 
i ) | ‘ I how I hg 
} shed in New Yorl 
= f MEa v4 l ( r ~ els 
\\ : I Ma yA ina re ids 
a Ir. t ssistant a 

bis ‘ st 

ines in I ) 

i i I ‘ on 
s Mr. I l rtainly 

rest Cox . int 

. ‘ He's , 

iw est ¢ ‘ 
‘I | { ‘ he broad i 
iw by uige Kk Coxe 
e and disorde erso und ‘a 

3 1M ible to i i ’ 
Nos itherir ( x proposes 
he f ‘ will not 
f sus ious hara to loiter 

| ime has not me f the Ameri 
CO] le to awake rean vote as a 
ind sweep trom the official world 
minions Of plutocracy, then the 
i I ll never strike for freedom to 
ike from her hypnotic trance or the 
strial millions to cast aside their 
wkles ard declare themselves men 


in willin slaves. Americans, 


While you sleep the 


i 


enemies of 


erecting bulwarks which 


pilie are 


and 


make the triumph of justice 


ood for you and your children an 


dream.’ Awake, organize, 


descent 


witate and educate and vote as a unit. 


anne 

Professor Buchanan on the Downfall 
of Pure Republican Government. 

contribution, 


In recent 


newspapel 
I 


Professo1 Rodes Buchanan, 


Joseph 
suthor of ** The New Edue 


Sarcognomy,’ 


ition, ** Thera 


peut 


Psychometry,”’ 


ind other brilliant and scholarly works, 


makes the following observations, which 


ull on the earnest, patriotic ear as the 


‘sound of an alarm bell at midnight”: 


} 


[am not a pessimistic alarmist, but rather an 


eptimist looking toa bright future; but when I 


see a desert or a morass On our journey I know 


it, and no mirage can hide it 





But our people do not see so as to realize their 
present condition and the terrible downward 
2 ement of the avalanche that is just begi 


aing They do not realize t 
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und 
en 
‘ " res 
N \ | ‘ mn 
1 ‘ is ‘ ra ~~ 
‘ | 1 the \ I ‘ 

ot l i i | syM i 
ha i ‘ i 
‘ \ 1 to 
‘ l ( s experin i 
i f ‘ ! il e on 
é s whether n 1 or mo i ruik 
{ P l m the present {t of ‘ rupet 
si« t see how that s an be 

1 i 
—o—erre 


fieneral Allen and the Famous Special 
Order. 
I have received a letter from Ad int- 


General Allen denying that the sentence 


‘The trouble will not come until Janu 
ary, after the fruit, hay, and grain crops 
have been hered, when in il 1y ot 
men will be out of employment,” was 
appe nded to the famous order he sent 
out last summer, in a time of peace and 


when the only likelihood of violence 
would be the starvation of honest and 
industrious working-men. General Allen 
says: ‘** The Sociological News, from 
which you quoted, doubtless took it 
from the sensational papers of Cali- 
fornia.”’ It would seem incredible that 


unt veneral should he so Te- 


miss as to allow the California papers 


to publish and discuss this remarkable 


order without taking the trouble to deny 


its truthfulness, especially after the in- 


dustrial classes denounced the measure. 


A statement so grave ought to have been 


promptly denied, if untrue, in the in- 


terest of peace and good government, 


especially if the unrest and discontent in 
California was deemed so great that Gen- 
out the 


the 


eral Allen thought it wise to give 


order, which he sends as 


following 
one e issued: - 
The Adjutant 


blanks required for field service 


Have you field chests? What 


rhe Quartermaster: What amount of baggage 
would you require for a battalion of two hundred 
men, for thirty days’ active service? How many 
tents has your reg 


Are they 


How many wagons necessary 


iment? State size and condi- 


tion. complete as to poles and pins? 
to transport bag 


r What 
would be the cost of five hundred blankets, U.S 


we for a battalion one hundred miles? 








xl THE 


A. standard? What is the sizeand weight? Could 
they be purchased in your locality? What would 
be the cost of shoes suitable for field service? 
What amount and kinds of forage 


How many hatch 


required for 
one hundred horses ten days’? 
ets, axes, saws, picks and shovels would be 
required’? 

What 


ration, U. S. A.? If battalion was ordered into 


rhe Commissary articles compose the 
service what articles would you purchase at once, 
What 


would be the cost of two thousand rations as 


for three days, if ordered to purchase? 
above, purchased in open market? What camp 
and garrison equipage have you on hand’ Have 


you cooking utensils, table ware and camp 
chests? How many wagons required to transport 
provisions one hundred miles for five hundred 
men twenty days? 

The Surgeon: How many 
What size of 


many poles and pins? 


hospital tents have 


you? tents required, and how 
What would be your req 
uisition for medicines and hospital supplies, for 
Have you medi 


What 


five hundred men thirty days’ 
cine chests, cots, blankets, stretchers? 
cooking utensils have you? 

The Ordnance Officer: What is the condition 
of the arms in your gegiment?’ How much am 
munition on hand? What is the cost of S. R. 
1 your locality? Of re- 


What are the 


calibre 45, i 


cartridges, 
volver cartridges same calibre? 
standard weights, powder and ball, rifle cart 
ridges? Has the 

The Signal Officer 
What is the greatest distance you 


regiment re-loading tools‘ 
How many men qualified 
for service? 
have communicated by heliograph? Have you 
complete equipments? 

I gladly publish this word from General 
Allen, as I would under no circumstances 
be unjust or in the slightest degree mis- 
hate injustice as 


represent any one. | 


much as I hate tyranny. But I submit 
that if 


as to justify 


the social discontent was so great 
the sending out of such a 
despatch as the above, the general was 
certainly remiss in not correcting a state- 
in question, 


ment so grave as the one 


when it was being published unchal- 
lenged over the state and copied abroad. 
It is true that the report which was pub 
lished, and uncorrected for months, adds 
only a shade to the dark and indefensible 
when issued in a 


orde} indefensible 


time of profound peace. But if untrue 
it should have been corrected long before 
the general felt it necessary through the 
profound awakening caused by the article 
to take cognizance 
In his letter General Allen 


says: ‘* The extract from the 8 


on ** Jesus or Cresar” 
of the error. 
fological 
News doubtless was taken from an article 
published in one of the sensational papers 


in this state. Being published in Tm 


ARENA. 


ARENA gives the charges thei. 


OnLy | 


portance. I am confident THe Aren 
has no disposition to misrepresent us 

[ am glad the phrase in question w 
not a part of the order, for, as report 
Allen, it is 
should be 


patriot to the 


by General dark enoug 


and enough to arouse eve: 


American necessity o 
aggressions of 


putting a stop to the 


Ceesar. 
wns 


Our Symposium on the Saloon. 
The 


momentous 


saloon evil is one of the most 


problems confronting t] 


The 


greed of our plutocracy and the bruta 


American people. conscienceless 


disregard of all that is highest and bes 


by the arrogant saloon power, are the 


Siamese twins of night, whose thouglits 


are the thoughts of one being, whos« 


instincts rise no higher than the fount 
of self, and whose corrupt influences 


with startling rapidity changing 


republic into an oligarchy dominated 


millionaires. If ow 


CONSCIENCE less 


ple would save the republic they n 


awake, arise, unite and throw off 


yoke of despotism; only immediate ar 
concerted action can avail to this e: 
No more striking illustration of the ] 
the saloon 


less character of power ar 


its mission than the shameful outra 


being perpetrated in South Carol 
is seeking Lo ¢ 


both 


where the government 


passed by 


force a law branches 
the legislature, and no more pitiful « 
hibition of the subserviency of the plut 
dictates of the run 


cratic press to the 


power, could be found than the shame 
ful misrepresentations which have been 
given to the people as news. 

wae 
Mr. Post's Paper. 

Few men in the United States can pre 
sent the land question so clearly and co! 
cisely as Mr. Louis F. Post, and ow 
readers will find in his paper, which ws 
publish this month, a discussion of moré 
than usual importance. 


—_—oOoOororr- 


Important Papers Crowded Out. 


Owing to the unusual length of thé 


Professor Parsons, Stinson 


papers by 
Jarvis and Mr. Savage, I have had to omit 


Congressman John Davis’ second papel! 
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n ‘* Honest and Dishonest Money,” Dr. 
Hlensoldt’s contribution on *‘ Occultism 
n Thibet,’ Paul Tyner’s “The Sixth 
Sense and how to Develop It,’’ and Pro- 
fessor Buchanan's ‘* Marvels of Elec- 
ricity.’ The two papers last named 
ve been in type for some months, but 


wing to the publication of Mr. Jarvis’ 
papers and some other series in consecu- 
tive issues they have been crowded out. 
| hope to publish all four in the June 
ARENA. 


—es~"—a"“”™>™®” 


Root Problems. 

We have a rich store of strong and 
thought-compelling papers for use in the 
near future — papers which deal with the 
root evils and fundamental virtues which 
mar or make true civilization. Men and 
yvomen of conscience cannot afford to 
miss the review which discusses more 

ly than any other magazine the root 

»blems of the time. 

ARPDPPIOL 
Psychical Science. 
| hope in the June ARENA to open a 
s of papers on psychical problems in 
cht of recent developments, and the 
ite bearing of these phenomena 
ie future of civilization. 


Ot 


\n Educational Paper by Professor 
Buchanan. 

\ contribution by Prof. J. R. Buchanan 

The New Education,” will appear 

early date in our series of educa 

papers. It is unnecessary to say 

the author of “*The New Eduea- 


is Written ably on this theme. 


teatatiaieet, intel 
Benjamin Hathaway. 
I had hoped to be able to vive oul 





ders this month a delightful sketch of 
remarkable poet whose simple and 
utiful life 


Ss as fascinating and instrue- 
is his Writings are pure and uplifting. 

lr. Hathaway has written three remark- 
volumes of verse, ** Art Life,’ ** The 
eague of the Lroquois,” and * The Fin- 
ed Creation.” These works have bee 
vlly praised by some of our foremost 
tics, and certainly merit the good 
ords which have been giventhem. The 


sketch which is crowded out has been 


prepared by the eminent educator, Heien 
E. Starrett. It will be accompanied by a 
new poem by Mr. Hathaway entitled 
“The Enchanted Wood, a Tale of the 
Druids,” and we shall publish at the 


same time a full-page portrait of the 


poet. 
Greenacre Summer School for Higher 
Development. 


Since the close of the World’s Fair 
many thoughtful people from different 
sections of the country have desired the 
opening of a summer resort, away from 
the rush and incessant grind of business 
life, where they might cultivate and un- 
fold their spiritual nature, and come in 
touch with all that is purest, noblest and 
best in the world’s treasury of religious 
thought; where the occidental and ori- 
ental worlds and the thought of bygone 
ages and modern research along the high- 
way of the soul might blossom and throw 
forth its fragrance for the healing of the 
nations; a place where great fundamental 
problems which most intimately affect 
civilization could be discussed in con- 
gresses composed of specialists along the 
various lines of moral, social and eco- 
nomic progress. 

The popular summer resorts are not, 
as a rule, conducive to rest and recupera- 
tion, and not infrequently the influences 
here found are injurious rather than 
helpful to those who frequent them. 

Recently, some spiritually minded and 
highly cultivated women have taken the 
initiative in this great work, and with 
that superb faith and excellent judgment 
which mark the earnest womanhood of 
our time have accomplished already what 
a generation ago would have been deemed 


entirely beyond the power or capacity ot 


women. Having no pecuniary interest 
in this enterprise, but realizing most pro 
feundly its possibilities for good, t take 


pleasure in calling the attention of 
thoughtful people to the work contem- 
plated. 

It will at once appear evident to those 
who may be interested in this noble 
undertaking that three things are abso- 
lutely important for its success: (1) a 
favorable location, with comfortable ac- 


commodations, (2) a programme of posi- 











tive value, (3) abl representat 
thinkers to 


thought of t “ 


miles above P N. Il j $ 
theo by many i il spot fora 
Sun 1 ! ‘ n i ‘ | ‘ 
nn \ Ss burt i years a ) s it 
entery r « ‘ of t ! ith a 
(it re to ill t l I ( eu 
vated people whos pre \\ ila 
helpful and uplifting rh has been 
re lized, and veal by yeal many have 
found here renewed health for soul as 
well as for body. 

The poet Whittier was a guest the 
opening summer, and said of it: “It is 


the most beautiful spot for their purpose 


Il have ever found, bec everything 


about here is so harmonious.” 

This year it is proposed to call together 
here for conference the earnest souls of 
whatever name or nation. It is believed 
nature and the environment in general 
will be 

] 


rest, while the intellect 


singularly favorable to bodily 


ual and spiritual 


activity awakened will nourish and re¢ 


juvenate the physical 


forces, proving 
much more healthful than medicine or 
rest taken in selfish seclusion. 

Il. Tu PROGRAMME. The pro 
gramme of Greenacre comprehends: 


1. A series of congresses, three days 


] 


of each week during July and August, at 


which the following subjects will be 


considered 


a Spiritual Rel The highest 


and best thought of occidental and 


oriental worlds will be considered by 


representative thinkers. In this manne 
the dream of Akbar, which 


fulfilment in the 


found such 
World's 


Religions, will be 


wonderful 
Parliament of viven 
further expression by those who with the 
imperial sage hold that, 


rhere is light in all 


And light with more or less of shade in all 
Man's modes of worship 
Such will be the aim of this congress 
ot spiritual progress 
(b) Psychic Science 


new thoughts and recent assured results 


New discoveries, 
ot psychic investigation will be set forth 
by representative minds of America and 


Europe. 


aspects of the 





1 t riit, as tug ‘ 
is S ol me ipl Sica ( ! s 
ns OL our day, will be ¢ 
( li} (, ) / / 
IIe \ 1 foundation pri 
such as relate >] 
r ons ind early 
! ’ e and school lif I 
Kinde irten the ne er 
body, brain and soul si 
l and quickened under p 
ed tional influences will be consid 
rd, the comprehensive « 


nation of problems relating to ti 
e generation of to-morrow 
belongs to child life. 

Problems which 


(e) S il 


intin 


ilfect the civilization will be broad 


cussed by various schools of think« 
a vital way as they relate to fundam« 
stice 
(‘) M Tnpy cement. 
(a) fF tion 
I] PRIVATE CLASSES unde 


petent instructors will be held dai 


all who desire to attend, in whicl 


be taught in a more specific way v 


vital truths being 
hended in our time, and which re 


man as a child of the Infinite, 


an animal. 
Miss Sarah J. Fas 


ie projector and natural head of 


movement, whose father, Moses Ge1 


Farmer, foresaw the good to 


pos ( 


that would flow from this work and ¢ 


sired earnestly to help inaugurate it 
issue a card giving the names of 


their 


Who have pledged cooperation 


the delivery of addresses or the prepa 


tion of papers for the various congres 


iss i 


1: ’ _ 
as replies are all in. It iss 


cient to say, however, that the names 


those who have already accepted inv 
tions to particip- te in this magnifice 


work are ample guarantee that the co 
gresses will not only be characterized by 
high th 


inking, but that there will be re 


resented the best thought of our time. 
mannan 
Honoring Adulterers. 
The press despatch trom 


that the 


Lexingto! 


Ky., which states friends of 


will give him 


Congressman Breckinrid 


ve 
oe 








NOTES AND 
rousing reception, on his return, meet- 
him at the depot with bands and ten- 
ering to him a banquet, called forth the 
owing remarks from the editor of the 
New York 


illy pondered. To 


Sun, which should be care- 


what degradation 
is society descended when it is possible 
r the self-confessed adulterer to receive 
mor and homage only merited by high- 


nded manhood. The Sun says: 


rhis proposed demonstration is to take place, 


he despatch tells the truth, whatever the 
sult of the trial; and it is reasonable that he 
ld receive such honor whether the case goes 


nst him or in his davor, providing that he 





ves any honor at all 
ect that Colonel Breckinridge established 
iwful relations with a young girl or woman 
the lifetime of his late wife is not denied 
m; nor is it disputed that he kept them up 
e death of his wife and that thereafter he 
ied them until he was married again to 
woman than his paramour of nine years 
is his moral character is concerned, there 
it is a matter of no essential moment 
ther he promised marriage to Miss Pollard 
. professedly serious intention to carry out 
contends, the 


ontract, or whether, as he 


ise was made, on the understanding of 
for the mere purpose of hoodwinking their 
ls as to the depravity of the relations be- 
n tl 


lw two. Such an acknowledgment on his 


nly increases his offence against society 


inst moral law He added deceit and 
» his other indications of moral turpitude 
had made the promise honestly, as Miss 
! and had fulfilled 


consideration 


is testified that he did 
ibly, some measure of 


| now be his due. He would have done the 





ie could to make final reparation to society 
his long-continued offence against decency, 
gross marital infidelity, and the course of 
iousnes 


he had pursued under the cover of 


ectability and assumed religious principle 
mtinued religious observance 

Neither does it make any difference, so f>r as 

3 erns his great offence, whether Miss Pollard 

sapure or an impure Woman at the time he 

iblished his depraved relations with her, In 

which he 


er case he was guilty of infidelity, 


1 pursue only by deceiving his wife and 
keeping up false pretences of moral integrity 
D onal 


relig He betrayed his wife’s 


ous obligation 
fidence and he practised hypocrisy before the 
lic, by continuing his lectures and speeches 


his religious addresses, posing as a man of 





ciple worthy to instruct people in ethics and 
m. He was an unclean and arrant hum 
ind now he confesses it. 

As we have said, the question at issue in the 

it Washington, whether or not there wasa 

ig promise of marriage, does not affect the 

seness of his conduct as acknowledged by him 

f; and hence we are not discussing the merits 


case which has yet to be decided rhe ques 
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x lili 


tion of the character of the man is aiready and 
completely determined by his own confession, 
If, then, his neighbors and constituents assemble 
to do him conspicuous honor on his return to 
Lexington, they will thereby make known to all 
the people their sympathy with his depravity. 
hey will practically announce that in their view 
moral baseness deserves honorable distinction 


aml not indignant condemnation. 


York 


telegram 


World of 


from 


March 29 


Louisville, 


The New 
publishes a 
giving the contents of a letter, which ap- 
peared in the Times of Louisville, from 
Mrs. Cuthbert Bullett, one of the 
In this letter, 
that 


Breckinridge insulted his wife’s 


wealth- 
iest women in Kentucky. 
Mrs. Bullett, 
Colonel 


while admitting 


memory and dishonored his name, con- 


tinues in these words: 


But Colonel been 


found out and reported upon through pique, and 


Breckinridge has simply 


one whom he felt he 
Miss Pol 


Colonel 


because he married a lady 
could take to his bosom as his wife 


lard knew 


Breckinridge was a married man; 


from the beginning that 
therefore, not 
as a woman, but asa brazen brute, she knew she 
could not marry him, as his promise to do so was 
but gambling on the death of his wife, the good, 
holy mother of his offspring 

While I do not, of course, uphold Colonel 
Breckinridge’s relations with the Pollard woman, 
I nevertheless insist that something is due him 
He was the victim of a smooth-tongued siren, 
and with man’s passion, which is different from 
woman's, he could not tear himself from her. 
don’t be too hard on Colonel Breck 


inridge. Let the ladies be sterner with their own 


Friends, 
sex and such disgraceful things as the Breckin 
ridge case will in the future be unknown. 
“Mrs. ¢ B. and 


one of the most 


This letter is signed 
others.” It is to me 
astounding communications I have ever 
read. 

This man, in the full flush of mature 


manhood, while posing as a Christian 


and a pillar of society, now that he is 


overwhelmed by evidence of his guilt, 
pleads the baby act, and says Miss Pol- 
lard led him astray. ‘I was a man, she 
“The woman 
The 
temptress was a schoolgirl in Wesleyan 
Colle 


not be so hard on the pillar of society, 


a woman, both human.” 
did tempt me and I did eat 
ge. And we are told that we must 


that he could not tear himself from the 
that he 
man’s passions, which are different from 


sé 


siren,” was a “ victim,” “ with 


woman’s.”’ 


If this theory of morals is to stand it 











xliv THE 
will not be lorg before the fallen men of 
the land will have hopelessly polluted 
manhood, for 
will be 


womanhood as well as 
their 
transmitted to their children. 
Colonel 


much he 


own moral debasement 


How 
sympathy of 


Poor Breckinridge! 
deserves the 


reputable women. He, good man, was 


in the flush of mature and robust man- 
hood, hence he could not be expected to 
be able to resist the *‘ smooth-tongued 
siren,”’ especially when it is remembered 


that this 


schoolgirl. 


‘brazen brute’? was a giddy 
the fact that Colonel 


Breckinridge, from early youth, had the 


Even 


benefit of whatever moral strength Cal- 


vinism could instil into his brain; nay 


more, the fact that for many years he 


has been a pillar of Presbyterianism, 


must not be urged as sufficient reason 
why he, statesman and pillar of society, 
could resist *‘the siren”’ 
College 


he was somewhere 


in Wesleyan 
for she was a schoolgirl and 
between forty and 


sixty. And how could a married man, 
so long acquainted with the ways of the 
world, and who posed as a chainpion of 
Christianity and morality, be expected 


to escape when tempted by a “ brazen 


brute’? who also was a_ schoolgirl ? 
Moreover, how irresistible must have 
been the influence of the voice of this 


girl over this silver-tongued orator, who 
understands so well how to sway men 
and women by his persuasive eloquence; 
the 
story of his adultery, is said to have 
soft, velvet-like 
tones? His voice even here was doubt- 


this man who, even when telling 


uttered his words in 
less of much the same musical and per- 
suasive quality as when he addressed a 
Christian Endeavor meeting or the pupils 
in the Young Ladies’ Seminary. Surely 
this leader among the pillars of church, 
state and society, this man of miracu- 
lously persuasive voice and matchless 
eloquence, could not be expected to be 
able to resist the siren tongue of a 
schoolgirl. 

that Colonel 


Breckinridge was not engulfed by a great 


Further, let us forget 


storm of passion which suddenly over- 


whelmed his moral nature and oblit 


erated the precepfs he has so long taught 
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regarding Christian morality. Let us 
forget that his crime, instead of being a 
momentary lapse, followed by bitter re- 
morse, was the maintaining of criminal 
relations with his paramour for about a 
decade, during which time he was posing 
as a leading defender of and 
Oh, yes, by all means let us 


religion 
morality. 
be easy on Colonel Breckinridge, but let 
the The 
‘* brazen brute,” although young enough 
to be Mr. 


not his granddaughter —she should be 


us see that woman is stoned. 


Breckinridge’s daughter, if 


stoned for leading this pillar of society 
into her snares and holding him fast fo 
a decade. 

Is it not time that men and women of 
conscience, everywhere, demand a white 
life for two? And wherever and when 
ever a moral leper is unmasked, should 
he not be driven from the pale of decent 
society as quickly as that same society 
drives to the street an erring woman? 

Since writing the above I noticed the 
following despatch in the New York 
World : - 


LEXINGTON, Ky., March 29. — A petition signed 
by six hundred Breckinridge men in Oldham, 
Ower and Henry Counties was to-day forwarded 
to Colonel Breckinridge demanding that he con 
tinue to fight his persecutors and make the race 
for Congress. The petition requests him to make 
his first speech in Owen County and insists on his 
This is the first 
public demonstration in Breckinridge’s favor in 
the district 


immediate return to Kentucky. 


On the other hand I am glad to notice 
that 
tucky have made a magnificent protest 


several prominent ladies of Ken- 
against the further honoring of this man 
to whom future honor by the nation 


would work immeasurable harm in 
lowering the morals of our people. 


—row7”rrrr'r' 


An Unofficial Patriot. 

The Arena Publishing Company has 
Helen H. Gardener's great 
‘*An Unofficial Patriot.” | 
will review it at length at an early day, 


just issued 


war storv, 
but here I desire to say that I regard it 
not only incomparably superior to any 


war story which has yet been written 
the 


our time. It 


but one of greatest psychological 


studies of is the greatest 


novel of the year. 








est 
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(As Others See Us. 

The remarkable success of THE ARENA 
has alarmed plutocracy and also that vi- 
cious conservatism which ever throws all 
possible obstructions in the way of prog- 
ress and justice, and occasionally the 
conspiracy of silence is broken by a sav- 
age cry of rage when the minions of the 
old time find that it is impossible to pre- 
vent the people from reading the maga- 
zine which does not regard ** reformation” 
as an odious word, and which places 
human rights above the acquired wealth 
of cunning, obtained through vicious 
class legislation and unearned increment. 

ie Boston Jerald; from time to time, 

eaks off from its almost perpetual wor- 
. it the feet of Mr. Cleveland and its 
nonotonous parroting of the words put 
into its mouth by the usurer class of the 
Old World and the gamblers of Wall 
Street to utter a plutocratic growl. 

Another paper of much the same char- 
acter is the Providence Journal. To it 
Tur ARENA isared flag. Nothing which 
is alive or which reflects conscience is 
palatable to a certain order of minds, and 
resorting to the weapon of the weak they 
i ge in puerile epithets. Here is 
the way in which the reviewer of the 
Providence Journal notices the March 
\RENA:— 

fue ARENA is more monotonously devoted to 
i single idea than any other magazine published. 
It preaches Reform — Reform with a big R; 
which means crank doctrine of every kind. The 
editor of THE ARENA is apparently a rampant 
socialist; he is “agin” the existing order; he is 
the champion of every wild cause. There is a 
onstant bellowing in the pages of THE ARENA 
for woman suffrage, for dress reform, for free 
religion, for realism, for “ veritism,”’ for a single 
tax — for every scheme ynder the sun that has 
inything revolutionary in it If the Atlantic 
represents literary Boston gone to seed, THE 
\KENA represents crank Boston in full flower 

loes not strike me as the sort of publication to 

e proud of 

I should be sorry if the author of 

i¢@ above criticism felt proud of Tue 
\RENA, But turning from this review 
of the Providence Journal, let the reader 
notice the following criticism from the 
eading literary and critical daily of New 


England. The Boston Transcript of 
March &, in noticing this same issue of 
THE ARENA, says:- 


The success of this aggressive periodical is 
shown by the announcement of its permanent 
enlargement this month to one hundred forty- 
four pages, making it the largest monthly peri- 


odical 


of its kind in America, As we have before 
had occasion to remark, THE ARENA is not pub- 
lished for the simple entertainment of readers, 
nor for the disctission of dead issues. It recog- 
nizes the fact that the world is full of abuses; 
that they need to be reformed, and that they can 
be reformed if every man does what honor, jus- 
tice and right demand that he shall do. It has 
been conducted with marked ability frem the 
start, and has already performed an immense 
service in arousing people to think upon subjects 
where they have before allowed others to think 
forthem. It is based upon a belief in the great 
brotherhood of humanity, and its aim is to make 
recognition of that brotherhood genuine and 
universal. The current number is fully up to 
former issues in interest, literary quality and 
earnestness. 

The Boston Commonwealth of March 
17, edited by Edward Everett Hale and 
Frederick G. Goodrich, in criticising the 
same issue, says: — 

Trr ARENA is a magazine which though 
young (it is now ip its ninth volume) has nowa 
place in the front rank distinct from that held 
by any other periodical. This has been accom- 
plished through the energy, the persistence and 
the indomitable perseverance of one man, its 
editor, Mr. B. O. Flower, who from the first has 
had his ideal clearly in view, and has held his 
purpose steady toward the accomplishment of 
his end. 

THE ARENA does not profess to represent 
exclusively the ideas of Boston or New England. 
It is the farthest from conservative; it is the 
radical among the monthlies; it is essentially 
cosmopolitan in the world of thought. While 
other magazines may be content to make a spe- 
cialty of one or two subjects, and are satisfied if 
they may be quoted as authority in those fields, 
THE ARENA’sS ambition is far greater than this. 
Llucation, heredity, sociology, political economy, 
theology, finance, national policy —these are 
among the subjects discussed in its pages. 

Neither does THE ARENA stop at a wide range 
of subjects and a high grade of contributors. It 
is preéminently a magazine of reforms, and it is 
not enough that it should march with the main 
army; it must leave the solid columns and heavy 
artillery behind it, and dash ahead, taking the 
enemy by surprise, driving them from their 
breastworks and holding out gallantly until rein- 
forcements arrive, thinking hard knocks a small 
price to pay for the glory of the achievement 





THE CLOSE OF VOLUME IX. 


Wiru this issue THe ARENA closes its ninth volume. Our circulation has 
steadily increased during the past six months, the issues for March, April 
and May being several thousand larger than those for December, while wi 
have been compelled to issue extra editions of December and January to fill 
the subscriptions of those who desired to begin with the ninth volume. This 
we believe to be the most remarkable record in magazine history, when all 
facts are taken into consideration. We are in the midst of a period of 
unusual financial depression, especially among the wealth producers, who 
are preéminently the clientele of Tue Arena. ALL persons interested in this 
review will be pleased to know that in spite of the hard times, in spite of 
the reduction in price of several conventional journals, the loyalty and 
confidence of our subscribers have caused its circulation to grow steadily. 

In order to illustrate the feeling entertained by our family of readers 
toward Turk Arena, we give extracts from a few letters recently received, 
typical of hundreds which have reached us during the past three months: 


An ABOLITION HERO SPEAKS. 


Concorp, N. H., March 6, 1894, 

Your own work in last ARENA, my dear Mr. Flower, is superexcellent. The 
article, ‘‘ Jesus or Cesar,’ should shame the whole pulpit and all the theological 
institutions of New Engiand. I would rather be the author of the first three para 
graphs of that one evangel than any sermon preached in Boston since the days of 
Theodore Parker—and Mr. Parker never preached Christ as you do. 

And then, what a rebuke, what a whole day of judgment you are in the ** Jesus or 
Cesar” article to Governor Greenhalge, ex-President Harrison and the Scientific 
American! You are instructing all your contributors and correspondents; you are 
leading the whole editorial realm in what pertains to true Christian journalism. 
Would te God I were young and strong again, and able and worthy to be you 
humble coadjutor — as once I was of the brave Garrison and Wendell Phillips. Now 
the little I am is 

Most sincerely and truly yours, PARKER PILLSBURY. 


A YEAR IN ADVANCE LEST HE HAVE No MONEY NEXT YEAR. 
Arena Publishing Co., GRANT, Ore., March 9, 1894. 
GENTLEMEN: I enclose five dollars, with which please credit me on my subscrip- 
tion. I happen toshavé the money now, but I may not have it next February, when 
my year expires, and I had rather be in need of it then to buy necessary food o1 
clothing, than to be without Tur ARENA. I can better bear the lack of physical food 
than the lack of mental food, and the monthly advent of Tur ARENA is to me always 
a mental feast. Fervently and truly, 
Yours ever, P. R. SKINNER. 


ORGANIZING AN ARMY OF THINKERS. 
Arena Publishing Co., LAKEPORT, Cal., Feb. 10, 1894 
My Dear Sirs: I thank high Heaven that one journal dares fight the noblest 
fight on earth for mankind, truth, freedom and justice; including the financial, land, 
woman, educational, poverty, radical and monopoly questions. Tuk ARENA is orgal 
izing an army of thinkers that will pierce the pen’s point into the hearts of men 
where the sword cannot touch. The ocean of thought is far grander and more noble 
than the river of blood. Tur ARENA is bringing to view the sunlight of mentality, 
and mental germs are springing forth in the warmth of its glow. 
Everlastingly for truth, T. F. LEE. 
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FroM A CLERGYMAN, 


BENTONVILLE, Ark., March 0, 1894, 


DEAR Str: Enclo ind f dollars, for which please send THE ARENA to tl 


ess I enclose. 


fur ARENA is the t : » in the world, and fills my library wit! ’ 


xoks as my soul is hungering he money to put THE ARENA 
ery house in the world. 
I don’t believe it is right ( ! to speak kindly of him, hence 

me to candidly say t more to bring about needed re- 
s than any other man »>express my gratitude to you 


e good you have do 


day is dawning, and | want to 


ometbing, be it ever so little its coming. l hope to organize 


ena Club here soon. Wishing success, | am 


McK. 


rune OPPORTUNE Howk. 


FrANctsco, Cal., March 14, 1894, 
DEAR SIR: o March ARENA is brin of the things that will help break 
he bondage of race. Had you never before written anything that would im- 
mortalize vou, the “Jesus or Cwsar”’ article would do it. I searcely could se 
ough the tears as I read, and I thought when I finished that if the 
lect such an opportunity as that holds out, 


{i enclose herewith a letter sig 


e 

thy churches 

their speedy downfall is certain. 

ned by the President and Secretary of the Woman's 

il of this city, who decided at their meeting last Monday to send their senti 
s of appreciation and codperation to those who are trying to gathe 
reform battle. In the face of world-wide suffering it 

it the movement may be too late, and yet I 


the hosts 
sometimes seems to me 
am aware nothing can ever be done 
ntil the “‘opportune hour.’ Heaven grant that it has not already passed by! And 
nay every subscriber to THE ARENA become an Aaron to our Moses, holding up his 
inds while he catches trom on high the latest me ssage trom the spirit of life to the 
rying “little ones”? of earth, whose every other source of aid has been cut off. 


Shall try hard to get you some subscribers: if the times were not so depressing, 


ould get you a hundred or more, as I have a host of friends who would under brighter 
conditions gladly become subscribers. There is a Club of 
my residence twice a month, who read THe ARENA 
rusade for moral reform; 


Working Girls meeting at 
and are in sympathy with the 
they number twenty-eight members, and I do not hesitate 
speak for the ‘‘ Gleaners”’ also as a tributary to those earnest workers in the East, 
»need and must have the voice and coéperation of the West. 

Excuse such a long letter, but I love every soul who helps TH 


ARENA in express- 
ng the thoughts and feelings of those of us who are 


limited to our own little horizon. 
Yours sincere lV, a 2 2 


MORE NECESSARY THAN Foon. 
ORANGE Cry, Fla. 


3. O. FLoweEr: I have read every number of THE ARt 
- . 
iblished; I thought 


NA from the first that 
the first number was so good and well filled that it could 
better, but the thinkers are writing as never before. I send five dollars for 
\rexNA, and that you may know how I value the magazine, I will tell you that 
rder to get THe ARENA and some of your books I live on one meal a day Sundays 
two week days I starve the body to feed the brain. lam going this iiternoon 
lean get you one or two subscribers I have lent my ARENAS to induee 

to subseribe. Ihave thought that mothers make men, but since I read Miss 
lener’s writings I begin to think that God makes women. 


Your brother for justice M. W. 


WHAT OTHER REVIEW IS 80 LOVED BY THE PEOPLE? 
rer, WeEVER, Iowa, Jan. 14, 1894, 
Dt Sin: When I tell you I dug potatoes, cut up corn 


fodder and did much 
er out-door work to earn money for my last 


year’s subscription to THe ARENA, 
if you could see how little strength I have to do it, you would understand how 


much | appreciate the magazine. Hard times have reached the country too. I 
lave sewed hard all day and into the night, yes, even all one Sunday, making clothes 
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for Burlington’s destitute, We cut off our reform literature very close to raise 
money fora poor sufferer who required a surgical operation. Now the “ dictator” 
has taken away my husband’s little pension, and as both of us are cripples we try to 
follow his advice and practice ‘rigid economy,” especially to-day, since over-working 
yesterday, burning brush, I am too stiff to be extravagant, in movement at least 

I have taken much of your valuable time, but I want you to know how much we 
prize THe AKENA and your work. I want you to succeed in your work of love for 
humanity, and you are more than welcome to all I can do to help you. Wishing you 
success, I remain Your true friend, I. B. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL OF COLORADO. 


Attorney General's Office. 
B. O. Flower, Esq., DENVER, Col., Feb. 21, 1894. 
DEAR Sir: Enclosed please find draft for fourteen dollars and seventy-five cents 
in payment of books mentioned in the enclosed list. 
It is my judgment that THe ARENA will soon displace, as far as the West is con- 
cerned, the entire plutocratic magazine circulation. The ‘‘ to-morrow” is almost 
here. Yours truly, : EUGENE ENGLEY. 


FROM THE PROPHET-POET OF CALIFORNIA. 
B. O. Flower, PASADENA, Cal., March 3, 1894. 

DEAR FRIEND: Your March number is in my opinion the best you have published 
yet. It contains more of suggestion, help and inspiration in the line of the new, 
harmonious education, and of true human development than I have ever before found 
condensed in one hundred forty-four pages. From beginning to end it is warm and 
luminous with the fires of the moral revolution which Tuk ARENA so nobly and 
fearlessly leads. 

Every paper is exceptionally strong—for there is nothing like conscience and 
humanitarian purpose to temper and sharpen the intellect — but if I were to suggest 
any special ones that ought to be put in pamphlet form, I should select Mr. Bennett's 
on ** The Cause of Financial Panics,’ and the article by the editor on “Jesus or 
Cesar.’ The latter ought to be sent to the heads of all the churches, colleges and 
high schools in the land. 

Your argument is so absolutely unanswerable, and the gates of Hell and of 
Mammon combined cannot prevail against your premises. 

Always your friend, JAMES G. CLARK. 


These letters, as I have said before, are typical of hundreds of communi- 
cations being received at this office. I might easily fill an Arena with 
similar extracts of communications recently received. They represent the 
conscientious wealthy, the well-to-do and the poor, and all breathe the deep 
love which the people feel for this review. 

It wiil be my constant aim in the future to make Tue AreNa« in every 
way worthy of the love of every friend of humanity. Our arrangements for 
our next volume are such that I believe Tne Arena for the next six months 
will be better than any preceding volume. 
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